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GERMAN NORTH SEA RAIDERS AND A PRIMARY DIFFICUI 


m German PloHUa - leader* ratting 
and jo —- 



sees a smear in tie n/yit ujiicf means a si/p. fffe bnooos it /s not a German sh 



[2] y^fie opens fire at onto, for alt sips ore a/ibe to Germany, and t/ie more of tie aoortds tonnaye sfe sinbs tiebetw 
for Germanys shipping position otter tie man 




(5 ^ffioutd tfiat si/p be tie leader of an enemy f/oti//a sie and Her company pet in J atpoint-b/anb ran ye, tie first shots ; * 

\6j Mean white , someu/iere between tie if/rtf of Jorti and tie 2)ou/ns. is a force coat tiny for tie Germans. Jo yet an idea ot 
tie ranye of ois/on, and tie tine ietow it representiny , inscaie, tie dOO mites of seaboard between tie ptaces mentioned. 
of pa trot-sftps it is necessary to iaoe in order to beep proper Mated. 


HOW THE ENEMY, OUT TO SINK SHIPS AT SIGHT REGARDLESS OF NATIONAL!! 

The advantage that their reckless savagery, in dealing out short shrift to all ships sighted at night, particularly ui the North Sea and Channel, gives the Gemma raiders, is one that there <j 
no means of meeting on our side, for reasons of humanity as well as of poli'-v- To place our patrol-vessels, in regard to the ident-Nation of ships met after dark, on an equality with t 1 * 
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MFPICCR OUR PATROLS: WHAT HAPPENS IN A FEW SECONDS. 

,s Pears, R.O.J. 






* decks of ffae fa@rfa/sfa skips are c/uS’fared to/ffa wreckage faefore ffaey can gef if? a sfaofa 


CuJfaes ffafa force fas fa cor fard 00/fa? /r cafafa/ry /fa prey* ffae reader a//// rofa fate co/rparfaor faefa/eer ffae c/rcfe^sfa<?a/fry 
> seek /ops , represerf/fay fa scafe fate dfafarce ar aoerage desfroyer coo/d cover /r ar fioi/r. fate fare y/oes ar /dea ofa ffae ro/rfaer 


t 

THE ADVANTAGE AT NIGHT: GERMAN RUTHLESSNESS V. BRITISH NECESSITY. 

“my corsairs, the British Navy would have to close the North Sea entirely to all mercantile shipping. That course would please the Germans, and would play directly into the enemy's handa 
M - it wou.J result in our ports being idle and useless for receiving ship-loads of food supplies.— [Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.] 









KINO STRETCHER CASES FROM AN 
A MILITARY HOSPITAL TRAIN. 


ambulance-wagon 


1 ST. JOSEPH’S SCHOOL, 
EXPLOSION. 
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erected on the common 
1 heir barracks. 


h'" ‘d 


SOME OF THE 20,000 PEOPLE RENDERED HOMELESS : THREE FAMILIES 
WITH ALL THAT THEY SAVED FROM THE FIRE. 


ew days later stated that 1226 people were killed, of whom 701 had teen identified, while some 400 were mssing. It was reported at the same time that there were 3500 injured (some 300 were 
by flying glass) and nearly 20 000 rendered homeless. Large numbers of children were killed, and 200 made orphans ; 500 houses were destroyed, and 500 others rendered uninhabitable. The 
"«on broke windows at a distance' of sixty miles. Rescue work was promptly organ sed, and S oo tents were erected lor troops whose barracks were given over to women and children. American 
p weed rapidly in ,h, shape of hospital trains with doctors and nurses and surgical r.,u.,:t.s Irom New York and Boston. Further photographs are g.ven on the lotlo.ring pane. 


I 
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THE HALIFAX DISASTER: THE "IMO" ON THE SCENE OF THE EXPLOSION 

Photograph* Srppt.iKn nv Tort.- a r avd Sport avti Genkrai 



SHOWING GREAT HAVOC IN THE RICHMOND RAILROAD YARDS : A GENERAL VIEW OF THE SCENE OF DISASTER 
INSET THE BELGIAN RELIEF - SHIP "IMO.'' 


The upper photograph shows the scene of the great explosion at Halifax (described on the 
preceding double-page! looking from the Richmond side of the harbour, where the greatest 
destruction was caused, towards the Dartmouth shore, on which the Belgian Relief ship “ Imo ” 
is seen driven aground by the explosion of the munition-ship with which she had collided. A 
Reuter message of December 13 from Halifax stated that the helmsman of the “ Imo,” John 
lohansen. had been detained on suspicion of being a German spy. It was also reported that 


the police had arrested a passenger, believed to be a German, from an American steamer that 
arrived from Boston with relief supplies, and that they found maps of Halifax and important 
papers in his possession. Deep and practical sympathy with the sufferers has teen shown both 
in this country and in the United States, as well as throughout Canada. The House of 
Commons voted £ 1,000,000 for the relief work, and the Red Cross Society, £25,000 ; while 
the Lord Mayor’s Fund soon reached £45,000. 























It is announced that Vice-Admiral Sir Rosslyn Wetness has been appointed First Sea Lord, in 
succession to Sir John Jellicoe, who has been raised to the Peerage. Sir Rosslyn has been 
granted the acting rank of Admiral. He is a son of the late Mr. J. H. Erskine Wemyss, of 
Wemyss Castle, File ; was born in 1864 ; and entered the Mary in 1877. In 1911 he 
*’* c * n * a R**r-Admiral. On the outbreak of war, he eras appointed to the Ninth Cruiser 


Squadron. During the Gallipoli Campaign he seas in command of the Base at Mudros, 
commanded the covering squadron during the landing of troops at He Iks in April 1915. 
was in command of the Naval Forces during the evacuation of Suvla Bay and Ansae, 
served as Commander-in-Chief, East Indies and Egypt, from January 19x6 to July 1917. 
became Second Sea Lord last August, and in September Deputy First Sea Lord. 


APPOINTED FIRST SEA LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY: ADMIRAL SIR ROSSLYN E. WEMYSS. 


fill 
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x. THE RECENT HEAVY SNOWFALL ON THE BRITISH FRONT IN FRANCE : 
TRANSPORT-WAGONS MOVING ALONG A SNOWBOUND ROAD. 

Snow may be said to impose a trace of Nature on military operations. “ All troop move¬ 
ments on both sides,” says a Reuter message of a few days age from the British front, ** are 
restricted for the reason that the carpeting of snow furnishes such a good field of disclosure to 
both ground and aerial observers. To move a single gun means creatii^ a trade as well 
defined as a roadway. To fire the most skilfully camouflaged howitzer is to blast a large blade 


SL DIFFICULTIES OF MOTOR-TRANSPORT IN THE SNOW : TWO CARS HELD UP 
ON THE WESTERN FRONT Of FRANCE—ALL HANDS TO THE WHEELS. 

patch on Has glistening surface which at once gives away the hiding-place of the weo) 
Therefore, no shooting has been indulged in by either side which was not well worth the 
of challenging counter-battery work. Indeed, most of the activity has been confined to 
patrols which have occasionally come into contact while crunching through the snow.” 
work of the transport behind the lines is rendered very difficult 


?>t 
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This remarkable illustration is an enlargement of a photograph taken frofh a French aeroplane 
• fraction of a second after seven bombs had been launched from it in succession. They 
were of the fish-tailed type, as is clearly visible in the case of the two on the right. A third 
is seen on the left ; and the other four show smaller near the top of the photograph. The 
objective eras a German munition-factory in Lorraine, whose buildings are seen below. The 
speed of the aeroplane gave the bombs an oblique trajectory, and all were timed to drop on the 
factory. A typical instance of -be successful work c o n stantly being carried out by. the 


French air service was mentioned in a recent cnnmniniqwE describing three days' aerial 
operations. “Our chaser aeroplanes,” it stated, “ showed great activity. Our pilots were 
engaged in about a hundred fights, most of them taking place over the German lines. 
Eighteen German aeroplanes were brought down, of which ten either fell in flames, or wore 
destroyed on crashing to the ground. During the same period our bombing squadrons 
dropped 18,000 kilogrammes (about eighteen tons) of bombs on railway stations, munition 
factories, cantonments, and military buildings of the enemy behind his lines.'’ 
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CAMBRAI VICTO 


AN ECHO OF THE 


BREAKING THE HINOENBURG LINE NEAR CAMBRAI: ULSTER AND YORKSHIRE TR 


This sketch, from material supplied by an eye - witness, carries us bade to the opening of the British surprise attack near Camhrai, resulting in important gains * 
unfortunately, could not be held in their entirety. It will be remembered that Bourlon Wood (seen in the left background of our illustration) was the. scene of very heavy fig 1 
changed hands several times, and had eventually to be evacuated along with some other places that our troops had occupied. This fact, however, did pot detract from the brill 
of the initial achievement, and the heroism shown by the troops. Sir Douglas Haig said in his despatch : 44 Highland Territorial battalions crossed the Grand Ravine and e* 
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IfHE ADVANCE ON BOURLON WOOD 
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ADVANCING ON BOURLON WOOD AND CROSSING THE BAPAUME - CAMBRAI ROAD. 

Flesquiires (mo in the right background), where fierce fighting took place. West Riding Territorials captured Haerincourt and the German trench-systems north of the Tillage, 
whi *e Ulster battalions, covering the latter’s left flank, moved northwards up the west bank of the Ca n al du NordL . . . The West Riding troops who had taken Harrincourt 
remarkable progress east of the Canal du Word, storming the Tillages of Graincourt and Anneux, and, with the Ulster troops operating west of the Canal, carried the whole 
°f the German line northwards to the Bapaume-Cambrai road." Iflwroj Cofyngkud in Mr l'«W SUUs and Canada ] 
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ITALY’S STAND ON THE DEFENSIVE ALONG THE LINE 


MOVING FORWARD UNDER FIRE TO OCCUPY POSITIONS ON THE 

Mr. Julius M. Price, in forwarding the sketch from which the above illustration is made, describes, as follows, the incident in question : " A few days ago (early in December), towards dusk, 
a section of the advanced lines along the bank of the Piave seas occupied by the British. The occupation took place in the most matter-of-fact manner, and as all the Tommies 
have previously served in France, there was to them no element of novelty in the proceedings. The fact of their being engaged in an operation of historic interest did not disturb 
their equanimity; nor did the fact of their being received in their new temporary abode with a raj ale of German shells—‘Jack Johnsons' and such-like stuff -arouse the interest that 
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OF THE PLA.VE: WITH THE BRITISH REINFORCING ARMY. 


Julius M. Prick, Official Artist in Italy. 


RIVER-FRONT LINE: BRITISH TROOPS ADVANCING TO THE TRENCHES. 

it would have done in the first year of the war. The Piave River, where the new British trenches are, is about a mile wide : a broad, flat, and dreary expanse of light-coloured gravel, 

through which meanders a narrow stream, ridiculously out of proportion to its water-course. In some instances the trenches are dug level with the water, and. therefore, present but little of 

* target for shell-fire. The Austro-Germans of von Beiow's army are on the other bank, also along the river's edge, supported by numerous batteries on the slopes of the hills behind. 

It is possible that an attempt will be made by them to cross the river somewhere about this point. — [ZVm«ia< (nfrynfkUJ m the United States and Canada.] 
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WITH THE ITALIAN ARMY IN THE FIELD: BRILLS 

Drawn by H. W. Koekkobk prom a Sara 


ADVANCING ALONG A MOUNTAIN ROAD AT THE DOUBLE. TO BEAT BACK AN 

. - . * _mil rnnrisx that gained 


“The Italian soldier*, ’ write* Mr. Julius M. Price (in December), “hare quite pulled themselTes together again, and are fighting with the old dash and courage 
them Goriria and the Carso. The enemy thrust has been particularly riolent during the past few days in an area round Asiago, and in the direction the raDers 

and the Piaee-undoubtedly with the object of forcing through, if possible, and at all costs, to the plain of Venetia before winter stops actrie operaboi 
long and mild autumn this year, and the place where my sketch was made would, in normal tiroes, be from fire to si* feet deep in snow, and a raging 
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L>T infantry work on the northern front. 

*by Julios M. Price, Official Artist in Italy. 



[ a >' j STRO-GERMAN ATTACK: ITALIAN INFANTRY HASTENING UP THE VAL FRENZELA 

^ p rocks. It is almost unnecessary to add that this is ill-luck for our friends the Italians, as bad weather would naturally impede the operations of the Austro-Gennan hordes, and 

^ jid thus time ioT the English and French troops to get into line and settled in their positions. The Val Frenzela, which is close to the town of Valstagna, and about ten miles north of 

B * iS4no ’ “ on * of the most exposed and threatened points on the front, and it is extremely hazardous bringing up troops along the road, as it is in full view of the Austrian batteries on 
S “*° Ros *°’ the mountain which is shown in the background of my sketch.'' Mr. Price has just received the Italian Military MedaL- [Dm™* Copyright* m th* Vmt* statn and Canada.] 
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THE BRITISH VICTORIOUS ADVANCE IN PALESTINE: 




WHERE THE FIRST BLOW THAT SHOOK THE TURKO - GERMAN DEFENCE SYSTEM WAS STRUCK 


PROOF OF THE ASSURANCE OF SECURITY AMONG THE PEOPLE BY OUR VICTORIES : 
ARAB REFUGEES, DRIVEN FROM GAZA BY THE TURKS, RETURNING. 


In speaking of one immediate effect of our victories during the advance on Jerusalem and elsewhere during the stages of the Palestine Army’s progress, in regard to the returning 

of refugees, an instance of which is shown in the second illustration, Mr. Massey, war correspondent with General Allenby’s army, mentions this : “ The people turned out by the 
Turks came trekking back with all their worldly goods and chattels packed on overladen donkeys and camels, etc, the women bearing astonishingly heavy loads on their beads, i 

while the patriarchs of families rode or were carried on the shoulders of the younger men. . . . Our troops received the liveliest welcome in passing the villages.” In the fourth 

illustration is shown a glimpse of the official ceremony at the taking possession of Jaffa, after the capture by, as recorded, a brilliant piece of work in which Ansae mounted 
























LONDON 


IOISTING THE FLAG AT JAFFA; AND OTHER SCENES. 


7 7-MM. F1EL&-GUKS TAKEN BY ANZACS 
KITCHENERS AND “ STEAM-COOKERS. ■ 


AND MOBILE 


IM I AIL WAY TERMINUS ON THE JERUSALEM LINE 
atLAG ON THE TOWN HALL. 


LA HAM’S WELL ” ADAPTED FOR TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
OF SCRIPTURE FITTED UP WITH PUMPING ENGINE 


WAR : THE TRADITIONAL WELL 
AND WATER-DRAWING GEAR. 


lACT0R ETCHING IN TURKISH WAR 
il ENEMY S FLIGHT. 


OUR RAILWAY WAR ENGINEERS’ DESTRUCTIVE WORK : THE METALS RENDERED USELESS BY 
THE RAILS THROUGH WITH HICH-EXPLOSIVE CHARGES SET UNDER THE RAILS. 


*** principal Turkish Government building of Jaffa, colloquially called by us the “ Town Hall," was the scene. It* exterior architecture, as the illus 
• Town Hall of an English country town. There the British flag was displayed on a flag-pole projecting from the upper central window over the main 
**«rway, on which the General and Staff and local notables stood. Facing them, drawn up in front, was a guard of honour from the victorious troop*, i 
th * being displayed. The taking of Jaffa, with its railway line to Jerusalem and roadstead, by offering opportunity for the estabishment of a coast-base of 

P®*»ti©n, was a highly important and useful strategical score in the campaign, full of possibilities in the near future. 


V 
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THE FIGHTING IN PALESTINE: ENEMY DESTRUCTION OF WELLS. 


BRINGING UP GREAT STONES IN A BUCKET, WITH A CRANE. 


In a land s cfa as Central and Southern Palestine, where, amidst fertile districts, there are 
extensive tracts of barren country—practically desert -extending for miles, the destruction of 
the wells everywhere by the Turkish retreating troops and their German allies is little less 
outrageous a crime the German practice elsewhere, in Flanders, in West, East, and 

South-West Africa, for instance, of poisoning the water supplies when leaving a place. Not 
only are such acts contrary to the conventions and usages of civilised warfare, but the local 
village populations dwelling round about, and dependent on the wells for their daily needs. 


suffer cruelly. The work of destruction was carried out by the enemy with deliberation, and 
in the most thoroughgoing manner, by exploding heavy charges deep down in the cavity of the 
well, or at the bottom of the shafts, so as to bring down heavy masses of the well masonry, and 
entirely block up the wells, involving much time and labour before water could be got at again. 
Everywhere, both in the fertile strips and in the barren lands, the wells were found fay 115 
wrecked. The illustrations on this page show parties of our men digging out the fallen-in 
soil, and hauling up, with crane and tackle, ponderous blocks of stones ch o kin g the well-pits 
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WARING & GILLOW’S 

WINTER SALE 

OF LINENS, DRAPERIES, CHINA AND GLASS 

for TWO WEEKS. 



Bedspreads. 

Indian Printed Bedspreads 
to be cleared at except ionalprice. 
Sfa* * by 24 yd*.— 

For Single Bads _ mi-«■ -.... 

Sue J hr 3 yds.— “ 

For StaxWs Beds Ml *. 

Entire Manufacturer's Stock of 
Printed Bedspreads in various 
colours. 

For Single Beds ONLY— 

Usual price 6/u each. 

Srfe price 4/11 „ f 

During this Sale we shall offer a 
large stock of Real Lace Bed¬ 
spread Most exclusive and 
charming specimens. Prictes 
tanging from 

8 gas. to SO gas. 

Handkerchiefs 

loo boxes Ladies'Lawn embroid- 
ered Handkerchiefs, assorted 
designs. 

Special sale price 2/6 bwr of six. 

Mo dor. Ladies' Pure linen H.S. 
Handkerchiefs. 

Usual price 4/11 half doz. 

Sale price 4/3 half dou. 

Latest Novelty in coloured Bord¬ 
ered handkerchiefs, assorted de¬ 
signs, to be cleared at 
1/6 half do>. 


Curtains. 

75. pair* of handsome Swiss Cur- 
lams . 3l yards long. 

Usual price 47/6 per pair. 

8clc price 35/6 per pair. 

45 pairs of real Marie Antoinette 
Curtains, handsome border, xk 
yards long. * ' 

Umal price 39/6 per pair. 

Sole price 29/6 per pair. 

25. Pairs of Mosquito Net Cur- 
tarns, with real linen, lace and 
insertion. 

U«ial price 39/6 Per pair. 

Sole price 25/6 pm- pmk. 

Pillow Cases 

Hemstitched Fine Longdoth 
Pillow Cases, size 20 in. by 30 in., 
washed ready for use. Frencli 
comers. Usual price 3/6 each . 

Sole prim 2/6 coch. 
Hemstitched Fine Irish Linen 
Pillow Cases, 20 in. by 30 in. 

Usual price 6/9 each. 

Sole price 5/6 cock. 
Superfine quality Hemstitched 
Irish Linen Pillow Cases, 20 in. 1 

by 30 in. j 

Usual price 8/9 each. < 

Sole price 6/9 each. < 



Da m as ks , Brocades, 
Tapestries, Ac. 

Wft have just purchased a stock 
of Damasks, Brocades, Satins, 
and various other high-class fur¬ 
nishing fabrics from a well-known 
West-end firm of Upholsterers. 
AD goods were manufactured 
before the war, and are of the 
finest quality. We shall offer 
these goods at 33J per cent, to 
5° per cent, below the n«»n| 
price, and bdow we give a few 
examples of the exceptional bar¬ 
gains we are offering in the abo ve 
stock. 

175 yards Italian design Silk 
Damask, 50 in. wide. Colour, 
old Florentine ml 

Usual price 21/6 per yard. 

** 16/9 per yard. 

the specimen bargains 

printed above are merely a 
few examples of value to be 
obtained. Come and '■wifct 
the boat of barcains wehave 
to offer. 


GRANDS MAGASINS DU 

LOUVRE 


PARIS 


miFDR US IIP EQ UIPMEIT 

Boots, Shirts, Hosiery, Pyjamas 
Woollen Wear 

LEATHER GOODS 

interpreters for all languages 


Dinner Service. * 

8001. Finest Staffordshire Earth- I 

o»ware, reproducing an old 
I -Introducing the 

tor which this china was faiH 
Setvice 52 pieces. 

££SS£i!:i 

Seiyice 67 pieces. 

Usual pnee £5 : a: 6. 

&!•*<&» 84 : 8 :*. 

Sample plate 1 /- poet fine. 

Glam. 

A large quantity of Finest 
English Crystal Glass of all 
kinds, including some hundreds 
of odd port, sherry, liqueur, 
aaret, champagne glasses, turn- 
niors, finger bowls. decantersL 
m fine cut and etched 
designs, mostly sue or twelve 
of each. 

Waring^ 

164-180, OXFORD ST, LONDON, W. i. 

■ousr^uvnrooL . nann . aa M a rn n e . 
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TtetoiiLMraoF $ Sophia at theBtowng of the 


The ^ETTlfHjUP OF THE FAMOUS METROPOLITAN CHURCH <>K THE bUF. HW* AT CoflSTAHTWOFLE: 

J jamiAH iHSPECTOti A PLAN AiMVH TO HIM BV THE ARCHITECTS , AjfTHEMIUS OF TJULUEA & INDORE OF MILETUAl . 




& the CW Bcn Became * mdnhjp : & .vwha. 




it without any great mental strain. But how different 
is this from the effort required when he has to present 
the same facts to the Court l Here, besides con¬ 
centration of mind, he has to exercise watchfulness, 
readiness, the faculty of criticism—without which he 
will not be able to see the weak points in his opponent’s 
case—and the capacity for forcing his own views on 
his hearers which, for want of a better name, we call 
eloquence. All this involves a strain on the nervous 
system quite different alike in quality and quantity 
from that employed in the preparation for it; and, 
with slight alteration, it may be said that similar 
arguments apply to the work of a doctor, an artist, 
a writer, or even a politician. 

It follows from this that no Government or other 
regulation can be expected to make any distinction 
in food rations for brain-work, which it could, indeed, 
neither define nor classify. Yet this is not to say 
that the brain-worker cannot do something in this 
way for himself. As to quantity, a medical con¬ 
temporary has just quoted the experiments of Atwater 
and other American men of science to prove that a 
man requires the same number of calories when 
engaged in " severe mental labour ” as when at rest. 
This is not very conclusive, because a man of active 
brain is probably thinking about something even when 
he Ls not employing his talents in the exercise of his 
craft, and he Ls thus, perhaps, using as much energy 
in the one case as the other. But there can be no 
reason why he should put more work than he can 
help on the parts of his organism other than his brain, 
and his food should therefore be chosen with regard 
to its digestibility. Idiosyncrasies differ so much in 
this respect that no hard-and-fast rule can be laid 
down as to what is or Ls not digestible but to most 
of us fish and meat, if well cooked, are more quickly 
assimilated than other forms of food, which is an 
important consideration for a very busy man. As to 
stimulants, although here again individual cases vary 
very much, the alcoholic ones are, as a rule, more 
beneficial—or less injurious—if taken after instead of 
during mental work. The contrary may be said of 
coffee, and for those whom it suits it is probably a 
better beverage than tea—which is, moreover, now 
both bad and scarce. The great thing before ration¬ 
ing actually comes will be to experiment cautiously. 


This is the easiest and probably the most popular 
division of the community that can lie made, which 
is in itself quite enough to account for its being 
adopted by any Government department; yet it is 
evidently not the most scientific. To get at the real 
necessities of the individual, weight, age, and power of 
digestion ought all to be taken into account, together 
with such external factors as warmth—which in this 
climate generally means season—and circumstances of 
the occupation. No one, for instance, would dream 
of feeding a fisherman exposed to the icy blasts and 
low temperature of the North Sea in winter, on the 
same diet as the copper-furnace man or gas-stoker, 
whose work Ls generally carried on in a heat of at 
least 90 deg. F Both are engaged in " heavy ” 
labour, and will be entitled to the same rations under 
the Government scheme ; yet the inequality Ls hardly 
so glaring as in the different forms of so-called seden¬ 
tary work. The watchmaker—whose work, though 
conducted sitting down, involves the severest tax on 
the senses of sight and touch—is by this classification 
to be treated in the same way as the clerk whose duty 
consists in copying figures into a book ; but no one 
can doubt which of the two, after a day's spell, has 
taken the most out of himself. Yet, after all, the 


SLEEPING ON STONY CROUND: A BRITISH OFFICER'S BED IN THE WADI-EL-SAB A. NEAR BEERSHEBA. 

Photograph by Topical. 

are presented to him, and to the pigeon-holes, so to and not to adhere too closely to previously formed 
speak, into which litigation naturally divides itself, habits. Christmas time, though shorn of its glones. 
an advocate in good practice can generally accomplish may have given us an opportunity. 


F. L. 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

THE FOOD OF THE BRAIN-WORKER. 

T HE. impending shortage of food, which seems to 
a good many of us to have arrived rlready.has 
led us to reconsider our ideas as to many things, and 
in none more than in the amount of food required by 


difference here can to a certain extent be measured. 
Is this the case with what is called brain-work ? 

That the answer must be in the negative is plain 
when w-e consider the impossibility of distinguishing 
or separating the -working of the brain from other 
operations of the organism. A barrister, for instance. 


A CITY OF PALESTINE IN BRITISH OCCUPATION. BEERSHEBA-THE MOSQUE. AND SOME ANZAC TROOPERS. 

Photograph by Topical. 


different classes of the community. In the blissful 
days before the war, the measure of this, as of most 
other things, was money ; and it was tacitly assumed 
that the length of a man’s meal, except in cases of 
ill-health, roughly corresponded to the length of his 
purse. Now, however, we find ourselves confronted 
with a different standard of value ; and, in the ration¬ 
ing scheme which has for some time loomed ever larger 
on the horizon, it is plain that everyone will be 
allowed food in accordance not with their income, but 
with the nature of their work. Thus we are told in 
no uncertain way that the biggest ration will go to 
the man engaged in heavy manual labour, the next 
largest to the *’ light ” manual worker, and the 
smallest of all to him occupied with sedentary work— 
with, of course, a proportionate reduction in the case 
of women and children. 


spends a considerable part of his time in getting up 
Ids cases—which means, as a rule, concentrating his 
whole attention on a mass of dry and dusty details, 
which he has to get into his head in such form that 
they can be reproduced methodically and accurately. 
Such a task would be impossible to an untrained 
layman ; yet, thanks to the form in which the facts 
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NEW YEAR READING FOR BOYS AND GIRLS- The other b<x,ks on our p T ent . li “ t “« * or ™ ther 

younger readers. ‘ Little Mother, by Ruth Brown 
STORIES an d PICT URE-BOOKS. MacArthur (Harrap), is a domestic talc about a little 

W AR stories are naturally popular with boys and girls orphan girl in New England, who, like the heroine of Jean 

nowadays ; and of all such books, perhaps naval Webster’s “ Daddy Long Legs.” after many vicissitudes, 

stories are liked the best. ” News of Battle.” by Com- is lifted out of drab surroundings into a happier world. It 

mander E. H. Currey, R.N. (Nelson), is an exciting tale will appeal to girls who have just got beyond the picture- 

book and short-story stage. The illus¬ 
trations consist of a coloured frontis¬ 
piece and four full-page drawings. Things 
real and imaginary are mingled in 
-dU another ” full - length ” story called 

" Knock Three Times ! ” by Marion St. 
B 'w*' W if John Webb, with eight colour-plates by 

,1 ' M iJV Margaret W. Tarrant (Harrap). Some¬ 

what after the manner of “ Alice,” 
Molly, the heroine, passes by the magic 
T 1 of dreams into fairyland ; but, unlike 

LvIk j| Alice, she has a brother Jack to go with 

^ They have adventures 

" possible ” before return 

to the ” impossible world ” in which 
. we live. Of a similar type is " Advcn- 

jHjV tures in Magic Land ; and Other Tales,” 

Wm jMRT \ by Dorothy Black, 

Mn V illustrated (in colour 

an<1 1,ne * k* - Florence j Qf* 


find their way into 
the land of faerie, 
with the aid of a magic 
lizard, through a mys¬ 
terious Indian cabinet. 

For children who 
prefer collections of 
little tales and verses, with great abund¬ 
ance of pictures, two attractive volumes 
may be recommended. One is Ward 
Lock’s ” Wonder Book,” a Picture 
Annual for Boys and Girls edited by 
Harry Golding, with twelve coloured 
plates and hundreds of illustrations. 
Among the contributors to this amusing 
book are Eugene Field, Miss Jessie 
Pope, and G. E. Shepheard. The other 
book is ” Father Tuck's Annual.” edited 
by Captain Edric Vredenburg. It con¬ 
tains stories by Mr. Norman Gale and 
other writers ; while the illustrators 
include Mr. Louis Wain, of "cat” renown. 


ON THE WINTRY WESTERN FRONT: A FRENCH MOTOR-CAR IN DIFFICULTIES. 
BrituM Official Photograph. 


of the present war, and the fact that its author is a naval 
officer is, of course, a guarantee of accuracy in technical 
details. The hero is a Midshipman, and his adventures 
carry him from the coast of Africa to various other parts 
of the world, until we find him at length on a submarine 
on the Baltic. Boys and girls who like naval stories—and 
was there ever one who did not ?—will be sure to revel in 
this one. Another interesting book about the sea of a 
different type—not a story, but a historical and descriptive 
account—is ” Ships and Seafaring,” by Arthur O. Cooke 
(T. C. and E. C. Jack). It belongs to the excellent and 
popular “ Shown to the Children " series, edited by Louey 
Chisholm. Beginning with a short chapter on ships of the 
past, the author goes on to tell all about the different kinds 
of merchant ships and the building of them, as well as 
about docks, dredgers, lighthouses, beacons, and buoys, 
with a special chapter on the Panama Canal. He has not 
dealt with war-ships, as the story’of the British Navy is 
told in another volume of the series. The book is admirably 
illustrated with a large number of tinted photographs and 
some drawings. 


ON THE WINTRY WESTERN FRONT: OUR TOMMIES FIND SOME MISTLETOE. 


Our readers should notice that Burberrys announce for dresses in taffeta and silk at less than half-price, and many 

their 1918 sale, which commenced Jan. 1 , that goods cannot bargains in silk, velveteen, and floral voile blouses. The 

be sent on approval, as the Ministry of Labour requires millinery bargains include velour hats, semi-trimmed, from 

that, wherever possible. labour should be saved. Forward- 18 s. 6 d. ; antnmmed, 12 s. 6 d. ; and other hats and bonnets 

ing goods on approval entails an enormous amount of work at clearance prices. 
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Better than Coffee made 
in the usual way.” 

A Lady writes: “ I must sat' how very much surprised I 
was on tasting your Cafe au Lait to find it so nice-better 
than Coffee made in the usual way. In fact, it is far 
superior to anything I have had in the Coffee line.” 

Milkmaid Cafe au Lait is not only superior to any other 

CoHee, it is easier to prepare-only boiling water needed— 

and very economical. It is not an essence or anything of 

that sort—just the finest freshly ground 

Coffee, pure full-cream milk and refined — 

sugar expertly blended in exactly correct / 1 

proportions. 

MILK.MAID C 


Cafe au lait 

Leaves no “grounds” for complaint 


Identical in every respect 
with the true French Cafe 
au Lait — the same fragrant 
aroma, the same delicious 
flavour, the same invigorating 
and sustaining qualities. 

Prepared in England by the 
well-known firm of Nesti.P. 
and sold by all Grocers and / 

Stores. 

Cash Price : ^ 

6d.. 1 lld.,& 1/10 per tin. 


Beware of Inferior imi¬ 
tations - insist always on 
MILKMAID Cafe au Lait. 




exce Dent mixture gives a welcome 
lift to mind and body, and—the touchstone of 
good tobacco — there is no re-action afterwards. 

"Testing Semple will be forwarded on application to 
Stephen Mitchell and Son. Branch of the Imperial 
tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & IrelandLtd., Glasgow. 

“King. Head” is stronger. Both are sold at 9ld. per oz. 

“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 

Medium, 4Id. for 10 9d for 2 0 

Cardboard Boxes of 50, 1/91 






Scientific Aid in the 
d Prevention of Disease 

f How the germs of Influ- 
enza, Pneumonia and 
IVI Catarrh are defeated. 

gy ] Bacteriologists have been 
^ wonderfully successful in 
late years in discovering 
and isolating for obser¬ 
vation the various micro¬ 
organisms which are 
responsible for disease. 

They have found that the mi¬ 
crobes answerable for ailments of the 
throat and lungs always enter the system 
by way of the mouth and throat. 

Once the disease has obtained hold, a 
definite routine of bed and medical 
treatment is necessary : — 

but in most cases the risk may be 
averted if the hostile germs are 
overcome at the point of entry. 

W hen danger threatens in cold and wet weather, 
or when natural resistance is lowered through the 
foul air of crowded rooms or buildings, you may 
prevent any ill effects bv taking 

EVANS* 


The effective precautionary measure 
against the microbes of Influenza, 
Catarrh, Pneumonia, Diphtheria, etc. 

1 he unique antiseptic qualities possessed 
by Evans Pastilles aid the natural re¬ 
sistance against all microbes which 
attack the mouth and throat. The Pas¬ 
tilles are made from a private formula 
and they are free from poisonous alka¬ 
loids. They strengthen the vocal cords, 
allay and prevent irritation of the throat’ 
and loosen any mucous secretions which 
may be present. 


TD FlVlPH Evans ’. Paulies are 

^ ^ Ji. splendid for preventing 

ODOURS is 

trench odours, and they 
are invaluable for service conditions. Send a tin 
to the Front. 


Even in perfectly healthy throats 
there are myriads of these tinv 
microbes — the micrococcus 
CatarrhaHs. Thev only auast 
a chance to attack uhen the 
throat is weakened or inflamed. 
Evans' Pastilles will work 
against these microbes. 

The undoubted success which has atUnded the 
use of Evans' Pa-tiUes has produced a good 
number of worthless substitutes. To protect 



reproduced here the P> 
ami Box for reference. 

Each Pastille can be re¬ 
cognised by a raised bar 
marking and none are 
genuine without this 



The Bacillus Influence, which 
I is responsible for all eases of 
Influenza. Tiese illustrations 
I are from actual micro -photo■ 

| graphs of the microbe magni- 

| fed 940 diameters, taken at 

l our Runcorn Bacteriological 

laboratories. 

Obtainable from all Chemists 
and Stores, or Post free 

mnke™ 111 1/T P er 


“See the Raited Bar on each Pastille. 


Evans Sons Lescher & Webb, Ltd 

56, Hanover Street, 
Liverpool. 

And at f.onJon &> .Yew York. 
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resume her old part at Alhambra matintfos. in a repro¬ 
duction of “ Bluebell in Fairyland ” ; for here is a blend 
of fairy-tale and sentimental fable, appropriate to the 
season ; and in Miss Terriss we have an actress with just 
the charm to recommend both its pathos and its iancy. 
Time seems to have stood still in her case ; and her voice, 
alike in speaking and singing, has still its girlish appeal ; 
she still seems in her right place as leader in a romp of 
children. Mr. Seymour Hicks is not with her in this 
revival, but a good substitute has been found in Mr. Pan 


-ALADDIN.” AT DRURY LANE. 

T F one of the prime aims of pantomime is to 1 
young folk laugh—and surelv it should be m 
ever so in these times—then it is a wise mai 
v.hich, having collected a band of comedians, e 
his marked vein of humour, and all working in 1 
holds on to them, and changes anything rather 
cast. That is the policy of Mr. Arthur Collins, 
his beautifully staged version of 
Aladdin,” quickly brings us into _______ 

the presence of that happy trio 
of favourites, Mr. Kobert Hale. 

Mr. Will Evans, and Mr. Stanley 
Lupino. Their exterior guises may 9a J" 

l>e different—this year Mr. Halo WB* x 

figures as a magician ; Mr. Evans 
is Slave of the King ; and Mr. 

Lupino dons skirts as Widow i 

Twankay—no bar, fortunately, to 


ters. Miss Lay Compton's, partnered 
-looking Wendy, that of Miss Isobei 
Klsom ; and their good fortune 
holds in Ix'ing able to have at call 
the mock-heroics of Mr. Holman 
Clark’s Pirate King, and the 
humours of Mr. George Shelton's 
Smee. It is good to sec that 
there is one thing the war will 
never make them or us outlive. 

"THE BEAUTY SPOT." 

AT THE GAIETY. 

" The Beauty Spot," at the Gaiety, 
is in literal truth Mile. Kegine 
Klory herself. The story with 
which her art is associated -a 
story' with the flavouring of Gallic 
farce, all about an old gentleman 
who claimed credit for having 
written a book about Baluchistan, 
and. never having been there, was 
embarrassed to find himself beset 
bv blackmailers, sham or real 
Baluchis, and other intruders— 
needs only perfunctory mention. 
The comedians who support her - 
they include the clever quartet 


WITH THE BRITISH IN ITALY : NEWLY ARRIVED TROOPS ON THEIR WAY FROM THE STATION. 


Wilkinson’s Razors 


Sootking as an 
Old. time Melody- 


Made from 

Special 

Steel 

Ground, 

Hardened 

and 

Tempered 
by Patent 

Process. 


—make 
Shaving 
a pleasure. 


The SUPER CIGARETTE 


Merchants, Retailers, &c., should place their 
orders NOW for Razors, Shavers. &c., for 
early delivery after the War. Orders treated 
in strict rotation. 


Fine Old Vin 
Cork tipped ( 


frinia 


merit, Hunting kt 


The WILKINSON 


LONDON 


T. H. RANDOLPH. M. 


NOTICE "“wl'h" 1 ' GOOD HAIR 


“A Complete Food 

by which even the weakliest can be nourished and strengthened" 
- such is Benge rs. 

Bengers Food can be fully nutritive when digestion is 
weakened, because while being prepared, it undergoes a first 
proce.xs of natural digestion, the means for which are self-contained 


Don’t Envy them. 
Imitate them. 


ROWLAND’S 

^MACASSAR 

~ oil 


pure and 
harmless 


Sydney 


DtpOts throughout C> 
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SOUTH AMERICA 

IBIWEST INDIES 
KQ SPAIN PORTUCAL 

PANAMA B ERMU DA 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLES EGYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETG 

18 MOO RCA 11 STREET I.ONDONBC 


SIB JOHN BENNETT. 

on A A ltd., 

AO ! 0^ IN STRONG 


J?!f with luminous figutvs 

imr i,!,™ 6 , 1 n 1 ‘* ht 1 ; In *’*ver rase with 
loor movement and leather strap suitable tor 
roughj wear. Air, damp, and dust tight. 

£ 3 : 0:0 

A large selection of other varieties from 

£2 to £6 

WATCHES, CLOCKS, & JEWELLERY 
of every description. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST ERIE 

SIR JOHN BENNETT, LTD., 

65, Cheaoside & 10S, Regent street, 

|_London. 

(/ I I nvn’c IN TUBES, 

I I Lf Is. 6d. & 3s. each / 

I the original EUXESIS , 

1/ p OR EASY SHA\/\G. /, 


1 / l 

|7 and brnr, this I M\n, , \sONs/ 

l "e bought the lv |t), n„. J , / 

/ and goodwill from II,.. I xj./trls !.f The V.All 
| be genuine is no w man n facto red UM ,1 ut ,„ir t A Try 

I / "bolssale only: II. HOVF.MiKS nnT.SONS rt.l ' 
IV., and City Hoad, K.C. j 


A name that 
is renowned 
The Trusty 
^ J Triumph. 


TRIUMPH CYCLE 
CO.. LTD 

COVFMRY 


m 


2 

' : 

relief for all. 

kVN’S 

| Why not try these TROCHES fo, 

1 'ur fi< H ety ? oush ? Th °y *«* «>'< 

Old-fashioned remedy for the all.-- 

llfOUCHS HOARSE 
5f E ?S. SORE THROAT, BRON 
CHITIS and ASTHMA. 

CHIAL 


Debenham & Freebodvs 1 

C M0NDAY S C 4 W W7I AND TERMINATES 


MONDAY. V V Ml “I TEKMINAIES 

JAN. 7 th, 0 /\|l r. ™»«. 

exceptional bargains in all departments. 





II 





J L \\ 


M0DEL FUR DAINTY RESTAURANT RICH CHIFFON VELVFT 100 CRfcPE DE CHINE 

COATS .nSraMv,!, ... GOWN. i.. I,,,m ,, , 1 , TEAGOWN S , , SPORTS COATS, as sketch 

‘ ut on ample line*, lined good <ic.ugcite. kniie plea:.-,I ami of velwt trimmed hinds.,me “I"* ,nan . v °ther styles, in- 

iju.dit v fanev silk. im.di.duith l»dt ..| vehei and coloured ii in,mi.es and ed-ed eluding all our exclusive novel- 

n,; i I O yyn. < ( >iient.il emhroitlery. in black hinge. Also in l>i,,nd- tlcs ' °‘ wl, ich the sketch is a 

igin.il I me 29 fms. and various dainty colourings. 0li ..,, ti ««/- typical example. 

Sale Price 161 Gns. Sale Price 1 o o L ‘ .. ‘ *® /w Original Prices 94/6 to9 Gns. 

These garments cannot be sent on aonrovai ' Salc P,ice 63/- 

M/l/*JUmor o-r O * 2 *°" approva '- Sale Catalogue post free. 

WIGMORE ST. & WELBECK ST., LONDON, W. / 


Clear Skin, Bright Eyes, 
the Liver active and well 


You will feel young and full of vigour if you I * »■ 

take Carter’s Little Liver Pills. Keep Poi4a . 
them on your dressing table and take a dose barter S 
the moment you begin to need a liver and . ., . ■ 
bowel regulator. Little 

Don’t wait for dizzy, bilious headaches, dis- I Sham 
ordered Stomach or sallow, blotchy skin to uwcr 
trouble you. Be well all the time! PHIS 

Children take them without fuss. _ 

Small Pill, Small Dose, Small Price. 

GENUINE must bear signature 


7 beware of 

/ Umbrellas made 
f on ForeignFrames 
THE VITAL POINT 
in an UMBRELLA is 
THE FRAMEWORK 
INSIST ON HAVING 
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personality has a compelling eloquence. It is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to add that she wears gorgeous clothes. From 
that point of view the Gaiety, as well as its '* star ” per- 
lormer, is a " beauty, spot.” 

"ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 1 AT THE SAVOY. 
There is an older nursery favourite than “ Peter Pan ” ; 
and all who like fidelity must be glad to see that “ Alice 
in Wonderland ” still holds her ground against her rival. 
Lewis Carroll had much to do with teaching us the art of 
make-believe, and it must be a strange child that cannot 
find delight in the oddities of the March Hare and the 
Mad Hatter, and the Carpenter, and the Walrus, and 
Tweedledum and Tweedledcc. All these popular charac¬ 
ters are on view at Savoy matindes, now—Mr. Hayden 
Coffin repeating his clever representation of the Mad 
Hatter ; and the Slaughter music still happily illustrates 
the play ; and once more a band of children interpret most 
of the roles, headed by Miss Estelle Dudley, a well-trained 
Alice. The old traditions, therefore, are well kept up in the 
latest revival. 

There is to every woman’s mind a natural attraction 
in the phrase ” Exceptional bargains in all departments, 
and it is fullv justified in its application to Messrs. 
Debenham and Freebody’s great sale, which commences 


on Jan. 7, and lasts for only ten days. Typical bargains 
to be found at the show-rooms of the firm in Wigmore 
Street and Welbeck Street, W.. arc represented by some 
model fur coats in seal-dyed coney, reduced from 20 guineas 
to i6fc guineas, lined with fancy silk. Chic and dainty are 
restaurant gowns in heavy-quality georgette. These are 
offered at £5 18s. <>d. ; and rich chiffon, 
velvet, or brocade tea-gowns are reduced 
from <)8s. <>d. to 84s. Messrs. Debenham and 
Freebodv are also offering a hundred charm 
ing sports coats, the original prices of which 
ranged from 04s. <>d. to y guineas, but which 
are now reduced to 04s. each. A Sale 
Catalogue will be sent on application. 

The famous house of Waring and Gillow, 

Ltd., justifiably priding itsell upon the 
wealth of variety in the bargains offered by 
them in their great show-rooms at 104-180. 

Oxford Street. W , reminds intending pur¬ 
chasers that they are only calling attention 
to a few specimen bargains out of a host. 

Their Winter Sale of linens, etc., which last* 
for two weeks, includes l>cd-spreads, linens, 
draperies, china, glass, etc., all heavily re 
<lticed. Indian bed spreads, for example. 

2 by 2J yards, cost only 
os. nd., or. 2 by 3 yards, 

7s. 1 id. ; while, in contrast, 
there arc lovely lace specimens 
from 8 to 50 guineas. In cur¬ 
tains, pretty Swiss examples 
are reduced from 47s. bd. to 
35 *. <>d. per pair. A large AMERICA'S 
stock o! damasks, brocades, 
tapestries, etc., just purchased, 
are offered at 33 1-3 to 50 per 11 win *** no( 
cent, below the usual prices ; December ji 

and .articles in china and glass for ,he Arn< 

are included in the sale. 


tea-gowns in rich satin beauty velvet, charmeuse, or 
tinsel brocade, are reduced from their original prices 
of 12J to 22fc guineas to 8* guineas; and there are 
mercerised sports coats in a great variety of colours 
reduced from 37s. fid. to 21s. Messrs. Marshall and 
Snelgrove will send a Sale Catalogue if desired. 


The woman 1 
whom the words 
do not seem t 
sistible invitation, 
derlul bargains ” 


AMERICA'S CARE FOR ITS WOUNDED : THE FIRST AMBULANCE TRAIN BUILT 
BY THE MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY FOR THE AMERICAN ARMY 
On th* last day of the year, a number of visitors attended at St. Pancras Station to inspect the 
first Ambulance Train built by the Midland Railway Company for the American Army. 
Our photograph shows the arrangement of the beds, which has been planned to ensure 
the greatest possible ease and comfort for the occupants. t Photograph by Topical 


on Jan. 7, and for the following three 
weeks, by Messrs. Marshall and Snel¬ 
grove in their Winter Sale at Yere 
Street and Oxford Street, W, I In- re 
duced prices refer to high-grade good-., 
so that quality is not sacrificed to eco¬ 
nomy ot cost. A stylishly simple restau¬ 
rant frock, with a bodice of brocade 
and a skirt of black georgette or ninon, is 
reduced from X| guineas to <4 guineas ; 
and some smart fur coats of selected seal- 
tlved coney, with collar and cuffs ol skunk- 
dved opossum, are reduced lrom 25 guineas 
to 18 1 guineas. A number of model 


AMERICA S CARE FOR ITS WOUNDED : THE FIRST AMBULANCE TRAIN 
BUILT BY THE MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY FOR THE AMERICAN ARMY 
It will be noticed that the train inspected by a number of visitors it St. Pancras Station, on 
December ji, by invitation of the Midland Railway Company, and built by that Company 
for the American Army, bears in Urge figures at the rear its identification number and 
initials. ’ Phntofrapli fit 1 opic.il ' 

lx.rn to The keynote of Jays' Winter Sale, now in progress at 

bargains ” the famous and familiar show-rooms in Regent Street, is 

an irre- " War-Time Economy." with the tempting addition. ‘ The 

st " won- l>est of everything in tasteful dress, at greatly reduced 

ig offered prices.” A sale at such a house is not to be missed by 

ng three women who are wise anti wish to be well dressed. The 

id Snel- bargains offered include lur coats of the latest styles, 

at Yere velour and ratine, trimmed In-aver, nutria, musquash, and 

The re other lurs, including lx*autiful silver-fox ties, Russian 

le goods. sable capes, skunk collars and muffs, and ermine and 

to eco- chinchilla wraps, all reduced in price ; and there are 

|e restau- many bargains in sjxcrts coats vfc>olIen, cashmeres, spun 

brocade silk, or stockingette, 'in all colours and at all prices, as 
ninon, is well as a fine selection of silk and other hose, underwear, 

guineas ; gloves, and hosiery ; and the array of beautiful evening 

ted seal- cloaks in chiffon velvets and velvets are all heavily reduced 

M skunk- in price and in themselves worth a pilgrimage to Messrs 

5 guineas Jay s. Messrs. Jay. Ltd., will gladly’ send a price-list 

f model of their Winter Sale on application. 


To avoid Sore Throat in crowded, stuffy places, 

Take FORMAMINT Tablets 


round you —you are almost certain to catena sore throat cold^ fl” mg y0 , ur Spl " e and pe0ple cou S h 'ng and sneezinj 
Sucking Formamint tablets you can hardlv ■ , , ' d influenza unless you protect yourself by taking Forman 

reaj.se that you are disinfecting your mouth been for y T past aod d “ d| y- Hence, people who use it regularly 

and throat with one of the most powerf ba «ena «.a. me„a«”„ln Ufe V ‘ he m ° S ' harmt “‘ as Lady " Ems ' " h0 


, - - “lost powerful 

Lrt. kn °'?" ‘° Science - Ail you are 


w" tS “V alle ,bem freely—have for years past 

bacLiTth J Ct ° r u ‘° d ' Slr ° y lhe mosl barmf “‘ 
bacteria that menace human life. 

of aemV™ Ple,a ' ,heabove rnicro-photographs 
of actual experiments made by „ leading scLtist. 

as ,hey srow 

Formamint ublef Fig 3 S , ^ ° ne 

three Formamint tablet. extmct.ou after 

«r°rot;tw r sr r8a ( nism3which ““-“^- 

oats, etc., Formammt s action is still more swift 


and deadly. Hence, people who use it regularly t 
the same experience as Lady Ratcliffe-Ellis, who wri 

“Owing to taking Formamint Tablets L i 
Ratcliffe-Ellis has not bad a cold or s< 
throat once this winter.” 

Why not avoid these troublesome ailments by adopting 
Formamint-habit at once ? Buy a bottle at your chemist's to- 
—price 2/2—but be sure you get the genuine original Forman 
manufactured solely by Genatosan, Lid. (British Purchaser: 
the Sanatogen Co.). Chairman: Lady Mack worth. 12 , Chei 
Street, London, W.C. 1. (Note: To protect you against substit 
and counterfeits Formamint will later on be given a new it 
which will be announced in due course.) 
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FATIGUE 


T HOSE who have 
responded to the 
country’s call for 
men of good will 
to serve in ways to 
which they are not 
accustomed know 
the strain of the 
unusual fatigue 


The special constable who has 
perhaps never in his life stood for four 
hours at a time in the night in one 
spot or patrolled a small beat, is 
tiring an entirely new set of muscles 
while the strain of vigilant attention 
tells severely on his nerves. 

Much relief, and renewed vigour 
for the performance of the day’s 
ordinary work, will be gained by a 
little extra feeding. Take regularly 
the palatable nutrient and nerve- 
restorat i ve, “BYNOGEN," the 
glycerophosphate food distinguished 
for its agreeable flavour. 


Bynogcn 

** Brings Health 


Sold bit all Chemists at 

I/9. 31: 3/. and 9/. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS 
LOMBARD STREET. LONDON. E. 



LOOK TO YOUR COAT patiomc 



“KOOKSJOIE” 

"EVEREADY” range 


(Florence Pols. 13337/15) 


Only consumes HALF-TON a Mon th 

Provides Hot Water Day and Night. 
Perfection in Cooking. 

No Dirty Flues to Clean. 

Solves all Domestic Troubles. 

Full Particulars from Department 2. 


London Warming and Ventilating Co,, Limited, 


20. NEWMAN STREET. OXFORD STREET. W. 1. 


S.I. P.i.nte.. and Maker, of the well known Record "ONE RING" Co. Cooker. 
" Anthracite by the Truck at Lowest Mar he. Prices. 


last i 





FOR SEA SICKNESS 
AND TRAIN SICKNESS 


MOTHERSILL’S bas received the unqualified 
endorsement of the leading papers of the world, 
and the finest testimonials from the world's 

K TlOT*H?RSnX’Sj» guaranteed not tocontaia 

Cocaine, Morphine. Onium, Chloral, or any 
other of the coal tar products. * 

Used by Royalty, N ibility. Doctors Clerer- 
nten, See., Ac on Atlantic, Pacific, and other 

liners, by Polytechnic Norway lours, Ac., &c. 

NO BAD AFTER-EFFECTS. 


"W “AO AFTER-EFFECTS. 

Cuaranleed ,o Cum or Money R.,„ r „ e d. 




ferebos 

Vrf SALT 


British 

and 

BEST 





Auutimu 


The FRENCH 


Natural 

Mineral 

Water. 



VICHYCELESTINS 


for disorders of the LIVER: 
GOUT, GRAVEL, DIABETES, 
RHEUMATISM and all ailments 
arising from Uric Acid. 


N.B. The Springs are situated in FRANCE in the 
department of the Allier, and are the property of the 


D URING January, officers 
in the United Kingdom 
will be able to obtain 
these waterproof service boots 
at the shops appointed in even- 
town to sell Lotus. 

But only the low leg boots, 
as illustrated here, not the high 
leg, the field boots, since the 
latter, so short is the supply, 
must still be reserved exclu¬ 


sively for officers actually at 
the front. 

Officers, whether at home 
or at the front, anxious to 
have warm, dry fee't this winter, 
should always look for the name 
Lotus on the soles. It is a 
guarantee that the boots are 
absolutely waterproof. 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT 


Can be obtained at all Chemists, Grocers, Wine 
Merchants, Stores and Hotels throughout the World. 


Wholesale Agents : Ingram & Royle, Ltd., Bangor Wharf, Belvedere Road. 
London, S.E.; and at Liverpool and Bristol. 


Letters 

Lotus Ltd, Stafford 
Makers of Lotus and Delta B< 
Agents everywhere 



No. 350 Low Leg. .55 - 

Mo. joiAH.gh l.eg Ji/. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 

The Use of Gas ^hc an ti c 'P‘ l tvil blow has fallen, and 
Restricted. the usc of coal-gas as motive-power 
for motor-vehicles is now, or shortly 
will be, subjected to practically the same restrictions a*, 
obtain in the case of petrol. According to the terms of 
the official announcement issued just prior to the Christmas 
holidays, in consequence of the serious position arising 
out of the shortage of tonnage, and the probability that 


that may Ik- purchased, but only to coniine its use to the 
purjHise stated. The Iwst methods ol the adaptation of 
gas for driving motor-vehicles, and questions relating to 
the safeguards against any danger attending its use, are 
the subject of investigation by Mr. Walter Longs ( om- 
niittee on (las Traction. It is projxjsed shortly to issue a 
new Order consolidating and amending the present Motor 
Spirit Restriction Orders, and the regulation ol gas will 
be dealt with in the new Order. It is difficult to see 
the real import of the new announcement, unless it is that 
it is frankly intended to put a stop altogether 




TRIALS OVER SOME ROUGH ROUTES : A CROSSLEY CAR ON ITS METTLE. 
Our photograph deals with the series of Crossley Car Trials for the Russian Government 
over test routes in Derbyshire and Surrey, which were carried out with complete success. 

circumstances may at any time arise which will require mot 

a further reduction of the supplies of petrol available for ditft 

civilian purposes; and, further, having regard to the neces¬ 
sity for reducing to the absolute minimum the expenditure 
of labour and materials for other than war purposes —the 
Hoard of Trade, with the concurrence of Mr. Walter Long's 
Petrel im Executive, have decided that the use of gas for her 

motor-vehicles is to Ima brought under the same regulations wou 

and restrictions as the use of motor-spirit, so as to provide for 

that, to the extent that gas is available, it shall only be hor 

used for essential needs in substitution for petrol, with racii 

the object of reducing the consumption of the latter when- able 

ever practical and conserving stocks. It is recognised that reco 

a certain number of vehicles have already been lifted lor houi 

the use of gas ; and, wherever possible, permits will be a m 

granted in these cases to enable such vehicles to be used pre\ 

for the essential purposes as recognised bv the Motor 1k*ri 

Restriction Order. It should, proceeds the notification, be saig 

understood that it is not intended to prohibit the use of and 

gas for motor-vehicles in so far as, subject to other con- an 

siderations, it may be available, nor to license the quantity l>e 


__ t () t| lc tise of the car lor any hilt the strictest 

purposes ol national service. It does not run 
with the request ol the late Minister ol 
Munitions that all possible use should be made 
• <i gas tni account of tin- increasing amounts 
ol the lw prodm ts required tor explosives. Nor 
tloes it seem at first sight that it will have 
the slightest ellett on the consumption ol petrol, 
lor the obvious reason that the more cars that 
arc converted to the use ot gas the smaller 
must the demand tor motor - spirit become. 
Dioking at the whole question as it stands, 
there is onlv one interpretation to be put 
ujxm it. and that is the one 1 have sug¬ 
gested that the intention is to stop all private 
motoring, irrespective of the kind of fuel 
emploved and whether or not 

that luel implies the use ol ■ — — 

_ tonnage for its transport. 11 

it is really necessary, then we 
TLE. are willing to put up with all 
iment these restrictions — and more 
rcess. besides—but itidoes seem that 

once again the unfortunate 
motorist is being singled out for 
ditferential treat m*nt. 


A Wonderful Althou ^ h Amcrica 
New Record. 1S in th " an ! 

is concentrating all 
her efforts on speedy victor)-, it 
would seem that there is still ‘time 
for other things across the Atlantic. 
Tor instance, Ralph de Palma, the 
racing motorist, has recently been 
able to achieve a new world's speed 
record by covering (HO miles in six 
hours, a lew days alter having made 
a new hour record ol h«i miles. T he 
previous record was held by a Sun 
lieam car, driven in turn by Chas- 
saigne, Resta, and I\. Lee-Guinness, 
and stood at miles 5X1; yards, 

an average of iq-jo miles per hour. 
1 >e Palma’s average speed works out 


at ioj-S nifles an hour! 
The record was accom¬ 
plished on the Sheeps 
head Pay track, and 
it is claimed that de 
Palma, by driving wide, 
actually covered a dis¬ 
tance ol <>\\ miles in 
the six hours, which 
would make his average 
sjieed rather more than 
105! miles per hour. 
Olticiallv, lie covered 
1 10 miles in the first 
hour, and. as lie had 
stops totalling 15 min. 
jo sec., his aitual 
otlii ial average speed 
was about 111 miles 
an hour. The car used 
was a twelve-cylinder 
Packard, the same on 
which tic Palma created 
his one - hour record, 
to which reference 
his been made al¬ 
ready. W. \V. 



AN AMBASSADOR OF COMMERCE: 

MR. A. C. HILLS. 

Mr. A. C. Hills, who at the beginning c-( 
the war was manager ol the BSA 
Motor Department, has been away from 
England for some eight months, eslimet. 
ing the prospects of future business m 
the Near and Far East. He has travelled 
some 40,000 miles, and gathered much 
valuable information as to the outlook 
for business after the war. 



TRIALS OVER SOME ROUGH ROUTES : A CROSSLEY CAR AMONG THE HILLS. 
The scene in this photograph is picturesoue, but the trials of which it represents one were first- 
rate tests of the ears, and were invariably satisfactory. 


URODONAL 




he age of a man is the age of his arteries. Keen . . 

young by taking URODONAI j . P your arteriejc 

which h.rd.„. fhJ wSu u J°“ T’”' * v<>id Art.rio. Sol.r.m. 

the Wit. or ,h. blood ,.,.ol. ,„d renders them „i« ,„d bri.tle." 

Recommended by Prof. LAXCFRF A TY Lit* P • , , . 

1HE SIGN OF THE TEMPORAL ARTERY. 


or thehhWl’ SCle T iS ’?.* P ro t>rc**ive moderation 

resembling d a v-pipi ng , ™ We *° lhc P 0,nt 

melancholy ' bcC ° me ,rT,table . "orried and 

*«■£" n 

artery. ’ e s,ffn of temporal 

waraerliatelv. ar< growing old. Art 


researches of n^ n ?^ ratr ’u ^ htest «P'™“ntal 

Ph X, r l [ lr r ; ,t - th<> eminent Professor of 

a- 

<ss -V ‘F"" ^ s S 

h™, '**•*•' 

l3a!r»' 6 >- - 

| Ac v Yo,k. U WALLA u , 2 . 4,6. Cliff strut, 

’ ejjtar V 



The Ideal Tonic 


Anaemia 

Convalescence 

Neurasthenia 

Nervous 

Disorders 



“ Courage: (Jlobiol will soon restore your h olth and strength:” 

SSfnLn 3 c , on ? pIete treatment for ANjEMJA. It rapidly strengthens and 

f "hole system, shortens the period of convalescence, and gives a 
f„ 0 health comfort and renewed vigour. After taking Globed fori 
m n ‘ } * I* . e { es b ! C0 J ne bri ? ht - ‘he cheeks glow with colour and life, move 
As m nil * ,S ’ tberc ,s complete absence of weariness and depression 
is invaluable ardS reC0Verin S from Influenza or any other illness Global 


post fnC.'fhw Uie'uriUs^^d cSlf Pari*. Obtainable from all Chcmi.tr, o; direct, 

from whom can also be obtained post Pbannacists - 10 <> I’iccadilly^ London, 


also be obtained Dost fS^^i H ?n^ EL V S ' pharmac,sts - K>1. Piccadilly. London 
' post free, the full explanatory booklets, "Scientific Remedies 
Treatise on Diet.” 



















H How Hetty King keeps free 
from Headaches. 


1918 Buick 

Fours and Sixes 

T HE Buick line for 1918 
maintains the reputation 
earned by the Buick Com¬ 
pany for building carsof dignified 
beauty, extreme comfort, surplus 
power and absolute efficiency. 

Your name on our waiting list 
will cost you nothing and will en¬ 
sure earliest delivery. 

Write for full particulars 
of Buick Fours and Sixes. 


Special Features 

Four Cylinder Model 


Engine, b our-Cylinder, Valvc-in- 

Head Three-bearing 

Crank Shaft. ® 

Electrical Equipment. Ignition, 
Lighting and Starting by Delco 
System, as used on over a quarter 
of a million cars. 

Rear Axle. Three-quarter Float¬ 
ing Type. 

Springs. Extra long and flat semi- 
ellipttc both front and rear. 

Wheel Base. 106 inches. 

C, “ tch * leather-faced cone 

Clutch, fully adjustable to take up 
wear. r 



Petrol. Supplied to Carburettor bv 
Vacuum System. 

Tyres. 765 x 105. Non-Skids. 

Hood. One-Man, of Special 
Design. 


oints abo 

CARS 

No. 2—COMFORT. 

O.kA mind has only to travel back a comparative* short time 
l-> remember that motoring and comfort were seldom found m 
"i*t' f >" r r<K ^ «' evolution has been rapid in this 

; ' m ; ’ ” onc l,m enter upon the longest motor tour 

with pleasurable anticipation of enf«.\ ing ahe luxun of com¬ 
fortable travel all the time. The ' \ lM in ” t lr po-c e , 
reputation for ease and comfort which i> second to none. 

■ "' L> ' n,,t - l *hl your name to our I’rioritv I,i-t : 




THE AUSTIN MOTOR C°~ L?, 

Works - Northfield, BIRMINGHAM. 

LONDON. MANCHESTER, NORWICH &' PARIS. 



Palace, Camberwell, 
n Ocl. 16. 1917. 

Dear Sirs, 

It is only right to let you 
know / have the highest opinion 
of your Daisy’ r tablets, for 
they never fail to relieve any 
headache or neuralgic attach 
which may happen. 

This means a lot to me, for 
it is important that I should 
always look and feel well and 
do justice to my roles. 

Daisy tablets are always 
successful, and I am thankful 
for their benefit 

You have my full permis¬ 
sion to publish this letter and 
ah% my photograph- 
Yours sincerely. 



TABLETS 

Cure Headache & Neuralgia. 
TREATISE & SAMPLE FREE. 

If yuu wmiia like 10 ^ try them at our enjxmse, send us 
I.t 1 »' c (is-i'r ,) 1 | (is. 

' f. "ff by Boots, Taylods, and Chemists everywhere at 
direct (post free) from Daisy, Lid. (Dept. T13), Leeds. 


te wet out — Keep the grease in- 

between the .pr,n<. will make the c.r ride with velvety sm^thn^ VilSly fctSl ' ' 

spring GAITERS 



^ _ for Pamphlet. 

— BROWN BR08.,Ltd.. 

“a Btr ** t ’ F° ndon « E -c. 


FOR BABY’S STURDY GROWTH 


MELLINS 



Sample and Particulars Post Free 

MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E.15. 



Read ‘THE SKETCH.’ 


Every Wednesday, 
NINEPENCE. 


Read ‘THE SKETCH.’ 


The Best and Brightest Society and Stage Weekly. 


Read‘THE SKETCH.’ 


Publishing Office : 

172, Strand, London, 
W.C.2. 


Read‘THE SKETCH.’ 
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CHESS. 

To Correspondents. —Communications for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, Milford Lane, Strand, W.C. 


Correct Solutions of Problem No. 3773 from J C Gardner (Toronto) 
and P G Smith ; ol No. 3773 from T A Truscott (Forest Gate), F Draketord 
(Brampton), G Buchanan (Kensington), P L Luorsdeu (Ealing), and G B 
Carter (Brighton). 


Games Short and Sweet for Holiday Fare. 

Our collection ot Chess Brevities this year has yielded very scanty results, 
but the following, all taken from the British Chess Magazine, an- worthy 
ol notice. 

PLAYED IN BORDEAUX. 

(Caro Kann Defence.) 

WHITE BLACK I WHITE BLACK 


(Mr. 

Gaudiu) 

(Mr. Guerineau) 

(Mr. Gaudiu) 

(Mi 

r. Gueriueau) 

. Pt. 

3 K 4th 

F to Q B 3rd ' 

10. B to K B 4th 

K Kt to B jnl 

. 1' t( 

a Q 4 th 

F to Q 4H1 

11. B to B 3rd 

Kt 

to Q 4th 

. Kt 

to Q B 3rd 

F takes F 

12. B takes Kt 

K P takes B 

Kt 

takes F 

B to B 4 th 

13. Q to K 2nd 

Q to K 2nd 

. Kt 

to Kt 3rd 

B to Kt 3rd 

14. Castles 

Cas 

ties 

. Kt 

to B 3rd 

F to K 3rd 

ij. Kt tks Q B F 

Res 

igus. 

l't 

0 K K 4 th 

F lo K K 3rd 

By his 14 th 

move, 

, Black walk' 

. Kt 

to K 5th 

B to R 2nd 

clean into his 

late ; 

hut White’s 

1. » 1 

lo K 2nd 

Kt to Q 2nd 

1 'Tiding is most brilliant. 


Pl.iv.d ill Correspondence Match lietwetn North ami South Hants. 


WHITE BLACK 

(Mr. S. D. Caws) (Mr. E. Parsons) 
1. P to K 4 th P to K 4 th 
:. Kt to K B 3rd P to Q 3rd 

3. P to Q 4th Kt to K B ini 

4. Kt to Q B 3rd Q Kt to y 2nd 

5. BtoQD 4th B to K .’nd 
0. P to Q R 3rd P to B 3rd 


'i Defence.) 

white black 

(Mr. S. D. Caws) (Mr. E. Parson •> 

7. Kt to K R 4th Kt takes P 

8. Kt takes Kt P to Q 4th 

9. Kt to K B jth Q to B and 
10. Kt take^P (eh) Resigns. 

Black's 7th move is hi' tat a! 
mistake. 


Solution of Problem No. 377J By H. F. 1 M fyer 

WHITE BLACK 

1. Kt (at R 6th) to Kt 4th Kt takes P 

2. Q to B 4th (ch) K takes Q 

3. Kt mates. 

If Black play, 1. R takes P, 2. y to y 4th (ch) ; if 1. R Kt 6th, 2. Kt 
B 2ml (ch) ; and if 1. K to y 7»b, then 2. y to B jrd (ch), etc. 


PROBLEM NO. 3775 . By 1 K Dawson. 



WHITE. 

While to play, and mate in two moves. 


Plaved in the Open Tournament ol 
(Scotch 

WHITE BLACK 

(Mr. C. F. Daire) (Mr. B. Hewitt) 
1. P to K 4 th P to K 41b 

i. Kt to K B 3rd K* to y B 3rd 
3. P to Q 4th P takes P 

4 B to Q B 4th P to Q 3rd 

j. Castles B to Kt 5th 

P to B 3rd P takes 1 > 

7. Kt takes p Kt to K |th 


the Victoria (B.C.) City Chess Club. 
Gambit.) 

WHITE BUCK 

(Mr. C. F. Daire) (Mr. B. H w.tt) 

8. Kt takes Kt B takes y 

9. B takes p (ch) K to K 2nd 
10. Kt to y 5th (mate) 

This is a vt ritable chestnut; but 
wo have many readers at the Front 
to whom it is probably new, and for 
their interest we give it afresh. 


By T R Dawson. W King at Q Kt 2nd ; R's at Q R 6th and Q 8th; 
Kt at y B 6th ; P at y R 3rd. Black -K at y B 2nd ; P's at y R 4th aud jth 
and y Kt 6th. White stalemates in three moves. 

By W. Meredith. -White K at K Kt jth, Q at K R 3rd, R at y B 3rd . 
Kt's at y Kt sq and K 3rd ; B at Q 6th ; P's at Q B 4th and y Kt 4th. 
Black- K at Q jth ; Kt's at Q 6th and y R 8th ; P's at K Kt 3rd and K jth. 
White mates ju two n.ov< s. 


Thu sea as a barrier to investigation is the keynote of 
the Introduction, by Mr. K. V. Lucas, to the First Part of 
" Admirals of the British Navy.” a series of portraits in 
colour of British Admirals, by Francis Dodd (published, for 
the Government, from 20. Tavistock Street, W.C.), the 
first subject dealt with so capably and realistically by 
Mr. Dodd being the new Peer. Sir John Jellicoe. Each 
portrait is accompanied by biographical notes, and the 
Introduction is thoughtful and suggestive. Mr. Lucas, for 
instance, referring to the singular lack of curiosity about 
the British with regard to their Navy says that is due to their 
complete confidence in it, as they know that it is always 
" there,” or, as Mr. Lucas says, ” The Navy is not only 
there, the Navy is everywhere, and therefore all’s well. ' 
The portraits are admirable and well reproduced, and will 
make a valuable souvenir of the Great War. 


Culleton’s Heraldic Office 

92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Arms and Pedigrees of English and 
Foreign Families. 

Genealogical Researches in Public Records. 

PEDIGREES ENGROSSED AND EMBLAZONED 

Seals, Kings. Dies, Book-plates (ex-librio Engraved. I 

ARMORIAL STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL TABLETS. 

Sketches and De signs for oil purposes. 

MILLIONS OF PEOPLE 

5 have used this most economics! , 


FOR THE 
TEETH, 


lather and cleanser, rendering 
5 the teeth white, and arresting 
S decay. 

S Also put up in Powder form 

\ Absolutely BRITISH. 
' | Why not give It a trialP 


Foster Clarks 


Cream Custard 


. For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c.. 

Goddard's 

MatePowder 

Sold everywhere 6- d V 2 7 6 &4fe. 


aaicious coffee. 

RED 
WHITE 
01 BLUE 

For Breakfast A. after Dinner. 



BAILEY'S 
CALIBAN RAM. 


Costs nothing to work it. 

All kinds of PUMPS in stock for 
all purposes. 

SIR W. H. BAILEY & CO., Lid.,Manchester 


riff 

The Oldest Proprietary HEALING OINT¬ 
MENT for ALL WOUNDS and CHRONIC 
j SKIN DISEASES. An Ideal Toilet Cream. 

Of all Chemists. 1/3, 3/-, 5/-; or for stamps from 
J BEACH k BARNICOTT. Ltd.. Bridport. Dorset. England. 


MARSHALL & SNELGROVE’S 

W INTER SALE 

Commences MONDAY, January 7th, 
and continues for Three Weeks. 


Wonderful 
Bargains in 
High - Grade 
Goods. 



ATTRACTIVE RESTAURANT 

FROCK. , m on simple,straight lit,,-., 
with bodice of Brocade anil pleated 
skirt of black Georgette or Ninon. 

Original Price. 8J gns. 

Sate Price 61 gns. 


is only SMART FUR COATS m 

.elected seal dyed Coney, with collar 
ind cuffs of Skunk dyed Opossum- 


Sale Price, 18 gn». 


40 MODEL TEAGOWNS. in rich 
Satin Beautv, Velvet, Charmeuse or 
1 insel Brocade, of which sketch is a 
typical example. 

Original Price ranging from si) 
to 22$ gns. 

Sale Price. 8) gns. 


MERCERISED COTTON SPORTS 
COAT I as sketch), made in a great 
variety of colours lrom a superior 
yarn of a very soft and bright texture. 

Usual Price, 37/6. 

Sale Price, 21 /- 


Thcso garments cannot bo sont 
upon approval. 


Sale Oata/ogue post froo upon 
application . 


MARSHALL & SNELGROVE, 


VERE ST. and OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 1 


London: Published Weekly at the Office. 172. Strand. 
Printed by 1 h« b.u;sr«Ar«D London Saws 


... the Parish of St. Clement Danes. 1 
o •'Karen, Lto., Millard Lane. W.C, 2. 


i the County ol London, by Th« Iu.ustka.tsd London Nsws and Skbtch, Ltd., 17*, Strand, aforesaid; and 
-Satukday. Jaxuakv 3. 1918. -Entered as Second-Class Matter at the New York (N.Y Post Office, 1901. 
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AFTER CHURCH : CANADIANS LEAVING A WRECKED BUILDING USED AS A PLACE OF WORSHIP. 

n many of the destroyed, or practically destroyed, villages in the battle-area on | fighting is still going on, within a walk of the trenches, as in the case of that which 
he Western Front past which the tide of victory has surged, buildings are used by the soldiers seen in the illustration are just leaving to take their place on the fire-step, 
:hap'ains as churches and chapels. Some, indeed, are on the verge of ground where | confronting the enemy. The stern-set, serious faces of the men are a stud/. 



















A MODERNISED VERSION OF ONE OF HORACE VERNET'S PICTURES AT VERSAILLES OF A SCENE IN 
NAPOLEON'S MOSCOW CAMPAIGN: TROOPS WARMING THEMSELVES BESIDE A FIRE IN THE SNOW. 


UNIQUE CANADIAN ELECTION-DA*! ' 
VOTERS FROM THE 


well—making it a 


The mobile .nd-.Tcref. guns oi ,h, Weetern Front Allies have moo, German aeroplanes, and at least two Ze PP eUh S , to thei, credit « having been broughtl *""■”> 

the firet mustretion, e.ch gun terrier on the lorry on which it i» mounted it, motive pow« end emmumtt.n, working end repair gear, end. the men ^ ^ 

it . completely self-sufficient unit. tn the second illustration is seen the present condition of the enormous mine-crater a, Ham. exploded durmg the ^ „ 


right in the middle of the village. A roadway for mil 


rie second illustration is seen ^--- ••••••a- - - wa s 

litary traffic now skirts it, as shown. The mediaeval Castle of Ham, where Napolaon III., fcefore his Coup <T - 
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THE BRITISH WINTER CAMPAIGN ON THE WESTERN FROli 
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-3 RECENTLY-WON BATTLEFIELDS AND BEHIND THE LINES. 

3 . and s, Canadian War Records. 




IATTLE OF THE SOMME : THE ENORMOUS CRATER IN THE CENTRE OF THE VILLAGE. 


INSPECTING ANCIENT YPRES CATHEDRAL RUINS FROM THE 
CLOTH HALL RUINS: A CANADIAN SOLDIER. 


NAD IAN POLLING OFFICER, WHILE AWAITING 
INING GERMAN GAS-CYLINDERS. 


ONE OF OUR AUXILIARY DESPATCH-CARRYING SERVICES IN CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT AT THE FRONT : 
ARMY MESSENGER-PIGEONS IN THE TRENCHES AT RATION-ISSUE TIME. 


I 


I 


! 


ears a prisoner, one of the historic monuments of France, was blown up by the Germans, when driven out of Ham, with the same malicious vandalism which incited them to blow up the 
v-famed Chiteau de Coucy. In regard to the sixth illustration, just as the French do, and have done all through the war, we are employing messenger-pigeons between the trenches and 
w base-camps, as auxiliaries to telephones and telegraphs, despatch-riders, and visual signalling. Pigeons proved their great utility during the Franco-German War of 1870-71. We had 
Pigeon-strvice in the 'eighties of last century, but gave it up after a few years—to take messenger-pigeons again into employment during the present war. 
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W K arc still confronted with the crucial question, 
which can lx; stated simply enough. It is 
whether Prussia, if she fails to conquer by a service 
of brave men, will be able to conquer by a service of 
cowards ? Having always preached terrorism, she is 
now simply preaching terror ; and the title given to 
it is that of an early peace Some are so waggish as 
to add the description of a just and lasting peace. 



A BRITISH SUPER-AIRMAN : CAPTAIN PHILIP FLETCHER FULLARD, 

D.S.O., M.C. 

Captain Fullard has brought down 42 enemy machines and 3 balloons. He was 
educated at Norwich Grammar School, and in 191 <> joined the Inns of Court O.T.C. 
Later he entered the R.F.C., and went to the Front last April. After escaping 
many perils of the air, he broke his leg at football six weeks ago. 

Photograph by Central Press. 

But they appear to be perfectly indifferent, when 
their views are analysed, to the equity of the peace ; 
and not particularly concerned even about its per¬ 
manence. Their feeling, being a mere effect of 
fatigue, is necessarily irrational. They do not really 
care w'ho imposes the peace, so long as they can accept 
it ; nor even how long it lasts, so long as it lasts their 
time. To provide this brute reaction with exquisitely 
picked phrases and verbal adumbrations is now the 
special function of the Nation, once famous as a fine 
organ of Liberal ideals, but now' made the instrument 
of a mere craving and crying for truce. Yet even 
in this melancholy delique ,ccnce of certain Liberal 
groups, it is interesting to note the fragments that 
float here and there, as a witness to what was once a 
solid concern for international justice and liberty. 
There is a singular instance in a very recent issue of 
the paper, which is worthy of some study by tho.-e 
who would understand the chief fallacy and peril of 
the e days. The first part of the passage concerns 
itself with the incompetent concept of a war of stale¬ 
mate—one that will be prolonged indefinitely and 
indecisively. V We can go on bloodily assailing and 
weakening the foe. and he us ” ; but there is “no 
special likelihood ” that a victory like Waterloo or 
Jena will ever be attained. The Nation propounds 
this curious idea of the inconclusiveness of war ; and 
then takei a mysterious pleasure in calling people 
“ Never-Endiaas ” because they w'ish to w’in the war 
and not lose it. The epithet is to me a complete 
enigma. I should have thought that if anybody 
deserves to be called a Never-Endian, it is the man 
who holds this singular doctrine that wars never end. 

I cannot see how it can be Never-Endian to say. as 
we say, that the w'ar can end, and shall end, and shall 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 

end in the right way. Only the true Never-Endian 
theory, the the »ry of the Nation, happens to l e non¬ 
sense. It is not true that any war tends of its nature 
to go on for ever ; if it were, all the wars of history 
would be going on still. The b'rench in Flanders 
would find the Ncrvii still in arms against Julius 
Caesar ; our naval manoeuvres in the Mediterranean 
would be embarrassed by the ships of Carthage 
operating in the first Funic War ; and our advance 
on Jerusalem would be through a country torn 
by tho struggles between the Amalekite-. and the 
Children of Israel. This, however, is not the fact. 
What is the fact is that all these wars, and all 
other wars, came to an end, and came to a deci¬ 
sion by defeat and victory ; though it is also a 
fact (and not an unimportant one) that most of 
theie wars went on very much longer than the 
length of the war of which we complain. But 
the most important fact of all the fact by 
which everything stands or falls emerge* vet 
more plainly. It is the rim pie and terrible fact 
that this war will certainly end in victory, if it 
is only a Prussian victory. 

The writer in the Nation suggests that Ger¬ 
many has now something resembling a general 
offer of peace from the Allies. He appeals 
solemnly to those softer feelings for which the 
Prussians are famous in history, seeking to im¬ 
press them with the opportunity for realising their 
historic dream of universal love and tenderness. 
And then he says that if Germany doei not re¬ 
spond to it “ her guilt will he immeasurable and 
her punishment sure.’’ If, on the other hand, she 
accepts it (whatever “ it ” may be), then “ the 
war is at an end,” and that is all that 
matters. I, for one. had ventured to fancy 
that tl.e war would never Jiave had a be¬ 
ginning, let alone an end, if Germany’s guilt 
had not already been immeasurable and 
worthy of some sure punishment. But that 
is not the point to which I desire to draw 
attention here. It is to the curious inci¬ 
dental admission, almost to be described as 
a slip, by which the Nation here destroys 
the whole of its present case. 

I should very much like to ask the editor 
of the Nation, who is still at least a man of 
the most striking intelligence, what on earth he 
means by saying that Germany’s punishment will 
be sure. Why does he say this, having just that 
moment exhausted himself with proving that no 
such punishment can possibly be sure ? I sup¬ 
pose we may dismiss the idea that he has had a 
supernatural vision, and seen the souls of Hinden- 
burg and Harden already in the flames of an 
Inferno. I think it scarcely more likely (sup¬ 
posing him to be still in a medical sense sane) 
that he thinks such German gentlemen will tor¬ 
ment thcm-elvcs, whipping themselves with briers 
or clothing themselves in hair-shirts, to expiate 
the sin of victory. And, if punishment does not 
come from above or from within, it must ob¬ 
viously come from outside—from other people. 

But it is the whole point of the Nation’s previous 
argument that such a punishment cannot come 
from outside or from other people—or, at the 
very least, that it cannot be “ sure ” to come. 

It is its whole point that perhaps, after all, we 
cannot punish the Germans, or even fully conquer 
the Germans—that nearly all the other civilised 
nations, including the millions of the American 
democracy, cannot really conquer the Germans. 

He must mean something by his dark and mys 
terious menace. What is it exactly that somebody 
will do to a recalcitrant Germany—something which 
France, Italy, the Slavs, the British Empire, and 
the American continent cannot do to her ? How' 
could there be a larger League of Nations to punish 
any “ guilt ” that was “ immeasurable ” enough to 
be worth punishing ? What other forces are needed 
to prove to the Nation the presence of the moral 
unity of civilised mankind ? Is Iceland to turn the 


scale ? Is Spitzbergen to dictate peace to the world ? 
Is the Island of Kumti Foo roused at last ? 

No ; what the Nation’s whole argument does is 
simply to proclaim moral anarchy for the whole world, 
and a licence to tyrants for all time. What it really 
means, if it means anything, is that collective 
humanity cannot grapple with any aggression organ¬ 
ised on a moderately large scale. Let anyone attempt 
such an aggression, and the worst that can conceivably 
befall him will be a lingering war. This is the most 
pulveririag pe.rimism ; but at least it has a meaning. 
Coming on top of it, the remark about Germany’s sure 
puni hnu nt is absolutely meaningless. If w cannot 
punish Germany for beginning the war, we cannot 
punida 1 e.- for refusing to end it. If we cannot make 
the Pru i in repent of attacking, we most certainly 
cannot make him repent of conquering ; nor can we 
put any limit to any abuse he may make of such a 
conque t. If he cannot be brought to book for having 
enslaved Belgians, then he could not be brought to 
book if he skinned Belgians or boiled Belgians. He 
may do so before we have done with him; he 
may' possibly' be doing so even as I w'rite. But 
my point is not even that he does such things; 
but that, on the Nation’s argument, there would 
be nothing to be done even if he did. The Nation 
is deserting—oi rather, dostioy'ing—its own argu¬ 
ment when it suggests that a certain degree of 
final in .olence and impenitence in the lYussian 
would really call down punishment upon him. This 
is, of cour.-e, simply because the writer is better than 
his creed, as the Eaily Victorian Agnostics used to 
say about the vicar. He cannot help having been a 
Christian in his childhood and a Liberal in his youth ; 



A BRITISH SUPER-AIRMAN : CAPTAIN JAMES T. B. McCUDDEN, M.C. 
Captain McCudden has brought down 37 enemy machine*. He went out with the 
original B.E.F. as an air-mechanic, and at Mon* became an observer. Later he 
qualified as pilot, and has had over a hundred fights, including three indecisive 
duels with Immelmann. He is just under 23.- [Photograph by Central A’flK.l 

and, as a Christian, he still dimly believes in the 
Crusade ; as a Liberal, he still dimly believes in the 
revolutionary wars. In other w'ords, he cinnot but 
believe, how-ever hazily, that mankind has somew'here 
the moral resources for resisting and reversing a 
toppling triumph of iniquity. He may be reassured. 
His instinct is right— much more right than his leason 
seems to teach him ; and, if the last expenditure of 
endurance and violence avail anything, he shall see 
his dream realised and his argument ruined. 
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“A DAY OF PRAYER”: THE KING'S PROCLAMATION AT THE ABBEY. 

DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, S. BEGG. 



THE VICTORY WILL BE GAINED ONLY IF WE . . . ASK THE BLESSING OF ALMIGHTY GOD " : THE PRECENTOR READING THE KING’S 
PROCLAMATION AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY ON SUNDAY, JANUARY 6. 


Sunday, January 6, was appointed as a day of “ Intercession on behalf of the Nation and 
Empire, in this Time of War," throughout the King’s dominions. All places of worship, of 
every denomination, alike observed the occasion. At Westminster Abbey there was a great 
congregation, and the Archbishop of Canterbury preached in the afternoon. The offertories 
generally were devoted to the Red Cross and the Order of St. John. In his Proclamation “ To 
My People," appointing th : ; the first Sunday of the year, the Feast of the Epiphany, as for 


ruch a national “ Day of Prayer and Thanksgiving,” his Majesty said : “ This victory will only 
be gained if we steadfastly remember the responsibility which rests upon us, and in a spirit 
of reverent obedience ask the blessing of Almighty God upon our endeavours. With hearts 
grateful for the Divine guidance which has led us so far towards our goal, let us seek to be 
enlightened in our understanding and fortified in our courage in facing the sacrifices we may 
yet have to make before our work is done."—;/>rutt»/g Copyri^AuU in the Vailed 6UUi and Cuuda.l 
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MEW YEAR HONOURS: SOME NEW PEERS, BARONETS, AND KNIGHTS, 


■SFLL 


SIR ARTHUR SPUR- 


(Knight). Managing* 
Director of Messrs. Cassell 
and Co., and Chairman 
cf the Croydon Magis- 


SIR JOHN LAVERY, A.R.A. 
(Knight). The well-known artist 
whose works appear in the National 
Gal.eriea of Dublin, Rome. Berlin, 
and Brussels, and various Corporation 
Galleries. 


SIR LESLIE WARD 
'Knight). Was world-famous as "Soy," 
tie cartooni-t of "Vanity Fair.' 
16:3-1909, and is a member of the Royal 
S iety of Portrait Painters. Is the 
e i < s* son of the late E. M. Ward. R-A. 


THE RIGHT HON. 
SIR FREDERICK 
CAWLEY. BT.. M.P. 
'Baron'. Chancellor 
of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. M.P for 
Prestwich Division 
of Lancaster Was 
Chairman of the 
Liberal War Com- 


SIR JAMES WOOD- 
HOUSE. 

(Barm). Has been 
one of H.M. Railway 
Commissioners • in e 
1906. and was pre¬ 
vious'/ Libera I Mem¬ 
ber for Huddersfield 
for 11 years. Was 
Mayor of Hull in 
1891. 


SIR ARTHUR FELL, M.P. 
(Knight). Unionist Member for Grea* 
Yarmouth. Chairman of House of 
Commons Channel Tunnel Com¬ 
mittee, Author of Fiscal Question 
Pamphlets. 


SIR ANTHONY HOPE HAWKINS 
(Knight). The novelist, well known as 
“ Anthony Hope.” author of the " Dolly 
Dialogues.” “ The Prisoner of Zen da.” 
'■ Quisanti,” “Phroso,” and other popu¬ 
lar works 


LORD FURNESS 
(Vixoun‘1. Chairman 
Messrs Furness. Wit] 
and Co., who have re 


SIR JOHN B. LONS¬ 
DALE, BT.. M.P. 
(Baronl Sir John B. 
Lonsdale is M.P. for Mil - 
Armagh and Hor.. Sec. 
to Irish Unionist Party, 
and was High Sheriff of 
Co. Armagh in l°9 r . 


MR. ALMERIC H. 
PAGET, 

(Baron). Founded with 
the aid of the late Mrs 
Paget, who died in 1916. 
theAlmeric PagetMilitary 
Hospital Massage Corps. 


SIR GEORGE RIDDELL 
(Bart). Director of the “News of the 
World,” George Newnes. Ltd , and other 
publishing firms, and Vice-Chairman of 
the Newspaper Association and Newspaper 
Society. 


SIR DAVID MURRAY, R A 
(Knight). President of the Royal In¬ 
stitute of Painters in Water-Colours 
Has done much to'promote the stucy 
of Ait Was elected an R.A. in 
1905. 


SIR ROBERT BRUCE 
freight). Editor of the “ Glasgow 
Herald.” Became London and Par¬ 
liamentary Correspondent. Was ap¬ 
pointed London EditoT in 1911. 
md Assistant Editor in 1914 


• ‘bt-.J .< 
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nights 


NOW AT ROME AGAIN, AS IN NERO’S DAY: MUCH-TRAVELLED STEEDS. 


Photograph by Topical. 
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ADVENTUROUS 


AS A CUTTING-OUT 

Drawn 


EXPEDITION 

by H. W. Koekjcoek from a Sor r 



SEARCHLIGHTS POINTING SKYWARD. EXPECTING AIRCRAFT: SAILORS CUTTI* 


j of the 

The Italian Navy recently earned out ‘"Trieste ™ “ the under ^the protection of innumerable shore batteries, and behind the additional defences of a steel net stretched * cr ®** 

Austrian battle-ship “Wien." The Wien was lyu« Hie quay j ^ ^ under wer of darkness, cut the hawsers holding the net, thus enabling 

to harbour, am. «Utod *. m.ncs ha,ow d.r rurj.or, ^ ^ a, „ ig h, and it „as a curious (act that a,T those po.ntiu* to.tuds to 

the boats to get through and torpedo the.r prey^ aeroplanes The seamen, therefore, accomplished their purpose without any molestation. Each steel hawser was cut with spec, 

consequence doubtless of the raid over the city by Italian ae up 


, Trieste Harbour, one of the most daring exploits of the war. It recalls the old cutting-out expeditions of Nelson’s day, and resulted in the tor P ed j ° ,n ^ 
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DITIOIFISON’S DAY: AN EXPLOIT BY THE ITALIAN NAVY. 

:oe **0£k m. Price, our Special Artist in Italy. 



iAWSERS OF THE HARBOUR-NET AT TRIESTE, BEFORE TORPEDOING THE ** WIEN." 

i . ‘ 

and the arduous Usk took two an i-half hours. Describing this part of the operation, Mr. Perceval Gibbon writes : “ The cutting instruments worked welL It only needed a strong jar to set the 
i mines exploding, but the cutters bit their way through strand after strand of the twisted steel wire. Three cables above water were severed without trouble, then five more below water were grappled and 
, hauled to the surface and cut in their turn. At last came the moment when the weight of the net and its attachments tore the last remaining steel strands asunder. The whole great cobweb of metal and 
H explosives sank. The harbour lay open ! ” Two Italian boats moved noiselessly forward, and presently discharged their torpedoes, one at the “Wien,” and the other at the "Monarch.” A roar of 
explosions followed, and as they slipped out of the harbour, the Italians watched the “ Wien ” go down. The ” Monarch,” though hit, remained afloat- [Drawing Copyright*! in the U»tUd SUtn nnj Canada.] 
















A TYPICAL TANGI, AND A BRITISH CONVOY MOVING 


KHALA BHAG GHAT ON THE WAY 
TROOPS ON BOARD A RIVER-BOAT. 


CROSSING THE INDUS AT 
TO TANK : NEPALESE 


A SPACIOUS " THEATRE OF WAR ” ON THE INDIAN FRONTIER 
A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE H INN IS TANGI. 
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OUR “FAR-FLUNG BATTLE LINE”: BREAKING UP INDIAN FRONTIER RAIDS. 

Photuckaphs by Spout and Gsmssal. 


r.t . cum MAHClin 


__ cccvj nil THE SKY-LINE : 


Lut year’s operations against hostile tribes on the North-West Frontier of India were 
recently brought to a successful conclusion, as described in Sir Charles Monro’s despatch 
quoted on a later page. Ever since the Turks entered the war there has been some 
** unrest ” on the Indian frontier, and but for the loyalty of the Amir of Afghanistan 
the trouble might base been more. German agents stirred up the smaller tribes, and 
our troops were kept busy for two years repelling raids. Many heroic deeds were done 


in these fierce little expeditions of which too little has been heard. The panoramic view 
of the Hinnis Tangi was taken from a cliff some 2000 ft. high. These latigts (dry 
river-beds), which form the only roads, are liable to sudden and violent floods, dangerous 
to convoys. ' In the left foreground may be seen (very small) a string of camels. In 
the centre is Kirhwan Camp, si* miles away ; and in the left distance is Kirgi. The 
photograph gives an excellent idea of the general aspect of the country. 
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HILL-FIGHTING ON THE INDIAN FRONTIER: A PRECIPITOUS DESCENT. 







Anglo-Indian forces bare haul 
by some of the 



been some trouble in the Mohmaud district, 
raiders, a chain of forts and blockhouses was 
bar bed-wire entanglements. Also a fleet of 


fire. They haul to achieve the seemingly 
down guibes oner terribly stony country. 


Among the devices adopted for 


cars was organised, 
attacking raiders with 
crawling up ridges 
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A 


LITTLE WAR" WITHIN 


A BIG WAR: THE MAHSUD FRONTIER CAMPAIGN. 

Photographs by Sport and General. 




A SCENE INSIDE 


SHOWING 


CAPTURED MAHSUD WATCH-TOWER 
ISPANA RAGH2A CAMP. 


PHOTOGRAPHED DURING AN ARMISTICE BEFORE PEACE WAS ^ 
CONCLUDED : THREE MAHSUD ENVOYS. 


I 

ARTILLERY SUPPORTING THE BRITISH ADVANCE ON BARWAND : A MOUNTAIN BATTERY IN POSITION. 


CAMELS AS '• AMBULANCES" : VARIOUS METHODS OF CARRYING 
WOUNDED WHERE THERE ARE NO ROADS. 


STRETCHER-BEARING ON THE INDIAN FRONTIER : THE NET- 
STRETCHER (IN CENTRE), LIGHT, HANDY, AND COMFORTABLE. 


The Indian North-West Frontier has seen many so-called “ little wars,” which are quite 
big enough to the men serving in them. One such has been successfully fought by our 
gallant Anglo-Indian troops during the larger world-conflict that has overshadowed it. 
In a recently published despatch, General Sir Charles Monro, Commander-in-Chief in 
India, said : “ On March 2 , 1917 , a Mahsud gathering of some 2000 men advanced on 
the post of Sarwekai, in South Waziristan. A part of the garrison of the post, composed 


of Militia, under Major F. L. Hughes, moved out and engaged the enemy. A skirmish 
ensued, in which . . . Major Hughes was killed while gallantly leading his men, and 
the Militia withdrew to the post, which the enemy surrounded. The Derajat Movable 
Column, under Brig.-Gen. G. M. Baldwin . . . relieved Sarwekai on March 9 , the enemy 
withdrawing to the vicinity of Barwand. The enemy encampments at Barwand were 
burnt and the tribesmen dispersed.” 
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THE DAY STAR OF THE WEST: AMERICA’S AIR BADGE ON A SEAPLANE. 


DRAWN BY CHARLES PEARS. R.O.J. 







an AMERICAN NAVAL AEROPLANE WITH THE U.S. IDENTITY-STAR BADGE, SPOTTING FOR A U.S. DESTROYER : SCOUTING AHEAD. 


Watching the sea from the air by anti-U-boat patrolling and convoy and ship escorting 
seaplanes is part of the daily work of the naval air services of the Allies wherever ships prss by. 

In the illustration, an American twin-motored “ Curtin ” biplane is seen “ spotting against 
U-boats for a U.S. destroyer on anti-submarine patrol duty. The American star-emblem J 


marking the under surfaces of the biplane shows the special design, in red, white, and blue, 
adopted by the air service of our Transatlantic allies. In the distance is seen a wooden, 
Eve-masted American schooner, the building of which vessels has taken a new lease of life 
since America joined in against Germany. — [Drawing Copyrighted m the United Stales and Canada.] 
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THE SEA-PATROL SERVICE TO THE AID OF 


^*4** BT C4 



AN M.L. OF THE R.N.V.R. AUXILIARY PATROL TO THE RESCUE: TAlC 

But lor the introduction in the Mary of oil fuel, instead of, or as supplementary to, coal fuel, such a scene as that depicted would be impossible. Nine out of te ® 
our destroyers and patrol-ships now carry oil in their tanks, where all vessels formerly had coal-bunkers. A number of those who man the seaplanes of 
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NAVAL AIR SERVICE: EMERGENCY FUEL-SUPPLY 


; Pears. R.O.L 




■ ■ 














- 












petrol to a seaplane compelled to descend for want of fuel. 

Naval Air Service, when, on occasion, they have been forced to descend to the sea surface through their planes' petrol supplies becoming used up, probably owe 
lires to the fact that the majority of the vessels of the light-craft patrol squadrons of the Grand Fleet are M run on oil.”- [Dnnamy Copyrighted •» Uu Untud SWa amd Canada.) 
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Science • and- Natvral-history 
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of Sacked 
\ Science 


l^peeKi.Nu Titr Goli »e.i Fuxce .which 3VUM5 Believed to he a Roll w- 
| Papyri a on which whMV Wtteh the ^ecrct ofG oLD-f UKiNi Tmf Argotui tsI 1 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

GAMEKEEPERS—BEFORE THE WAR AND AFTER. 

T HERE can be no sort of doubt about 
the gravity of the outlook as to our 

food-supplies, not only in the immediate future, 
but for some considerable time after the war, when¬ 
ever that may be. However much we may produce 
within our own borders, we must still make large 
demands on the outside world ; and there also will 
be a shortage. Hence we cannot overhaul our pro¬ 
spective ways and means too often. We have to 
seek for new sources, and new kinds, of food to 
meet possible bad harvests, and failures, from one 
cause or another, of crops on which dependence had 
been placed when 
the last survey 

was made. ■» 

Our thought 
and energies, 
however, are not 
alone to be 
confined to these 
issues. There 
are other, an¬ 
cillary, factors 
which are of 
supreme import¬ 
ance. Among 
these are such 
as enable us to 
assist in pro¬ 
moting the de¬ 
sired fertility of 
the land by 
more intelligent 
and scientific 
culture, and by 
endeavouring to 
control the vari¬ 
ous sources of 
waste and 
damage to the 
crops under cul¬ 
tivation, in so 
far as these are 
due to ravages 
of " pests ” in 
the shape of fur 
and feathered 
animals, weeds, 
and fungi of 
various sorts. 

These are as¬ 
pects of the pro¬ 
blem of food-pro¬ 
duction w’hich 
are far from be¬ 
ing thoroughly 
realised in this 
country. We are 
so fond of pro¬ 
claiming to the 
world that we 
are a “ practical 
people ” that the 
reiteration of this shibboleth has begotten an arro¬ 
gance of spirit which has blinded our judgment. 
We are wedded to the belief that “ our way ” is 
the bast of all possible ways. Is it not the fruit 
of “ practical experience ” ? All too commonly 
this alluring belief is but a fond delusion. We 
are living in a “ fools’ paiadise." But we are 
progressing. This war has taught us the value of 
experiment, and we are beginning to believe that 
there may, after all, be something in science. Our 
attiti de towards economic zoology is at about this 
stage : our Board of Agriculture is beginning to show 
signs of life. It has done, and is doing, valuable 
work in the matter of the investigation of insect and 


fungoid pests ; but it has done nothing at all towards 
furthering our knowledge of the birds and beasts of 
the field in relation to agriculture. Hence the in¬ 
credible conflict of opinion expressed on this theme 
by “ practical men ”—a conflict which is at the present 
moment fraught with grave danger, for it has a 
paralysing effect on any attempt at effecting remedies. 
Farmers, gardeners, and gamekeepers alike, in a very 
Babel of voicas, clamour for opposite means to effect 
the same end. All claim to speak as “ practical men.” 
and all alike express but “ opinions ” where they 
fondly believe they are proclaiming " hard facts.” 

The very Board of Agriculture itself is without 
certain knowledge, and, as a consequence, has to give 


‘•AN AERODROME “ — BY SIR JOHN LAVERY. A.R.A. 

Sir John Lavery received his honour in the New Year List He was born in Belfast in 1856, and studied in Glasgow. London, and Paris. His reputation is 
international, and he is represented, for example, in the National Galleries of Rome, Dublin. Brussels, and Berlin, at Philadelphia, in the Luxembourg, Venice, 
New South Wales, Toronto, and Buenos Ayres .—[From the Pointing by Sir John Lavery, A.R.A., One of the British Offuial Artists.] 

advice rather in the form of a “ casting vote ” than 
as the fruit of investigations scientifically conducted 
by experts. They do things better in Canada and the 
United States —and in Germany. 

This state of affairs is lamentable. For now any 
man who chooses to proclaim himself a " practical 
man ” is sure of a hearing and sure of a following. 

Sometimes, as must happen, he is right ; more often 
his assumption of authority leads to deplorable 
results. I read .with amazement the other day, in 
one of our leading journals devoted to the interests 
of residents in the country, an article by one of 
these doubtless well-meaning advisers. He strove to 


V,J \; 

show' that the fur and feathered pest* 
which beset the farmer and gardener to¬ 
day, in his hour of greatest need, are 

the legacy of our stupidity in not en¬ 
trusting the control of these in the past 
to the gamekeeper. And he expresses a pious 
hope that after the war we shall amend our ways 
and appoint him out warden. Heaven forfend! 
Even while he wrote, the w*riter must have 

wondered if he had a case. Not oitce in the 

whole course of that article did he mention by 

name a single bird or beast, but compounded 
for his absence of facts by jibes at those 
who ” earned a guinea ” by advocating views of 
which he did not approve. At a time like this 
we want to start 
serious work, 
• d not mere trifling 
with subjects. 

Theie would 
be no difficulty 
in producing 

I quite consider¬ 
able number of 
gamekeepers 
who, by natural 
aptitude, use 
their eyes to 
feed their brains, 
and alternately 
use their brains 
to instruct their 
eyes; but, taking 
them as a class, 
their motto is 
” Kill, kill, and 
let the Lord 
find out his 
ow’n.” To them 
we owe the sense- 
lass slaughter of 
owls and kest¬ 
rels, stoats and 
weasels ; and to 
them, in conse¬ 
quence, we owe 
the hordes of 
rats and mice 
that in the 
course of a year 
destroy food to 
the value of 
millions. Since 
the war, when 
so many keepers 
have been re¬ 
moved from 
their beats, 
these useful 
police of Nature 
have increased ; 
and to this ex¬ 
tent we benefit. 
I read a letter 
quite recently, 
written from 
the trenches in 
France by a gamekeeper, which showed a man 
of rare insight in these matters. He should be 
made the Master of a Guild of Gamekeepers, 
for he showed a fine appreciation of human 
nature as well as of the “ lower orders ” of 
creation. It is fervently- to be hoped that no ill 
will befall him, for such men we cannot afford 
to lose. If he be the type of the gamekeeper of 
to-morrow, then it is devoutly to be desired that 
game-preservation will increase among us. As matters 
now stand, some of us are inclined to desiie the 
opposite, since the value of the food produced by his 
agency is occasionally destroyed many times over by 
his methods of producing it. W. P. Pvcraft. 
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INVENTORS’ ACTIVITY IN AEROPLANE CONSTRUCTION: A NEW DEVICE. 


DRAWN BY CHARLES PEARS, R.O.l. 



it the multifarious aeroplane-constructional devices which are continually being , teristic features are apparent at a glance. It requires, it is stated, no wires, with a 

I to the authorities in all nations, and brought out and experimented with—some consequent considerable reduction of windage. The fore-and-aft setting of the trusses 

ften being adopted—is seen set up on board the aeroplane shown in the illustration. and their flat surfaces will be observed in the large biplane represented while making 

evice in question is known as the “ Warren Truss Wing Bracing," and its charac- one of its flights.— [Dmmnt CopyngkUd in Ike Untie J Stales and Canada.) 
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PARSONS CARR. 

Son of Mr. George 
•sbury Park. N.W. 


LIEUT. W. 
London Res' 
Carr. Brond 


UEUT. A. P KENDRICK, 
tile’s African Rifles (late B.S A- 
Pcliee. Died of wounds. 


LIEUT. COL-^, 
LINTON. C 

Won*ster Rfe’ 
H p. Linton, an 


Unton. 


ander- 


LIEUT.-COL D. K. 

SON, MC. 

(The Buffs) Machine-Gun 
Mentioned in despatet 


LIEUT. RALPH 

London R*e 1 ’ 

Boddincton, 


CAPT. ERIC S MOLYNEUX. 
Worcester Regt. Son of Mr. and 
Mrs. T. F Molyoeux, Surbiton. 


MAJ J- C ARCH 
DALE PORTER, 
DS.O. 

Lancers. Eldest aoc 
of Mt and Mrs 
Porter - Porter. oi 
Ltsbellaw, Ireland 


2nd LT. A. K NEWLAND. 
JE. Son of the Rer. F. W 
New land. M A . Canonbury. 


STAFF-CAPT. W ALAN FRASER. 
(DA-OHjC) Royal Engineers. Men 
tuned tn despatches. Ki'led in action. 


MAJOR J B MACMILLAN. DS.O.. 
Duke of Cornwall's Light Infantry A 
rut ire of Cupar Fife. Ki'led m action 


2nd LIEUT. W. FL SIDEY. 
R.G.A. Son of the Ute Mr 
John Sidey. of Cornrie. 


UEUT. C STANLEY HASLAM. 
Yorkshire Hussars Son of Mrs. 
Haslam. Dunham Knoll. Altrincham 


LIEUT. CECIL H. DIXON, 
AJxG, attached RFC Eldest 
son of the late Mr. S Dixon jun. 


—-—i „ 
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2»d LIEUT. V. SLADEN WING. 
RE A. Son of Mr and Mrs. 
Saden Wing, of Market Oeerton 

CAPT. G. H- T. PATON. M.C.. 
Grenadier Guards. Son of Mr. 

G. W. Pa ton. Whitehall Court. 
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JLSHEVIST AND ENEMY LEADERS AND DELEGATES. 



PICAL. 


PLACE : 
LITOVSK. 


PRINCE LEOPOLD OF BAVARIA SIGNING A DOCUMENT : ONE OF THE EARLIER MEETINGS AT BREST-LITOVSK (NAMES GIVEN BELOW). 


of the figures, as numbered, are as follows : (i) M. Kameneff (Russian delegate) ; (2) M. Joffe, President of the Russian delegation ; (3) Mine. A. A. Biecenko (delegate) ; 
r>tr. -Admiral Altvater ; (5) Capt. Lipsky, staff officer ; (6) M. Karachan, secretary of delegation ; (7) Lieut-Col. Fokke, Russian staff officer ; (8) His Excellency Zeki Pasha, deputy 
: ( 9 ) His Excellency Ambassador von Merey ; (10) Prince Leopold of Bavaria, German Commander-in-Chief in the East ; (11) General Hoffmann, Chief of Staff ; (ia) Colonel 
eV, deputy of Bulgaria ; (13) Capt. Horn (naval officer) ; (14) Capt. Roy, General Staff ; (15) Major Brinkmann, General Staff ; (16) Major von Kameko ; (17) Capt. von Rosenberg 
|)l (18) Major von Mirbach ; (19) M. Dolivo-Dobrowolsky. On January 3 it was stated that the Russian Councils of Workmen's Soldiers and Peasants’ Deputies had decreed that “ Citizen 
B appointed provisional Plenipotentiary in London of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs.” 

V 
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CLUBS FOR JACK AND TOMMY: THE “BULLDOG" AND ITS ANNEXE 

DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. S. BBGG. 




REST AND RECREATION FOR TIRED MEN pN LEAVE, AND FOR MEN DISCHARGED OR DISABLED : THE BULLDOG CLUBS 
IN EDGWARE ROAD FOR SERVICE MEN AND EX-SERVICE MEN. 


The Bulldog ^Wub in Edgware Road is regarded as home by many a weary soldier or sailor on 
leave, and »i«« by many an ex-Service man discharged or disabled. There are really two chibs, 
in adjoining buildings, but run separately : one—the Bulldog Club proper - for men on leave 
who are still serving ; and the other its Annexe, established more recently for ex-Service men 
who, under military rules, could not be admitted to the first In each case the members pay 


their own footing. The “ Bulldog ” was founded by an American lady and an English country 
gentleman. The Restaurant is comfortable, and a little stage and a piano are in ft. Perform*** 
from the neighbouring Metropolitan Music Hall often give a turn. Funds are urgent 
needed to keep these clubs going and to found others. The address for gilts is Hon. Manage*. 
Bulldog Chib, 264, Edgware Road, W.— [Drawing Copyrighted in Urn United Stain and Canada.] 








CLUB MEMBERS INTERVIEWED. 

THE STUNT PILOT (R.F.C.) 


“Heigh-ho! it’s an up and down life for the 
sweet little cherub who sits up aloft. A swoop¬ 
ing - zooming - dodge ‘that Archie-get-on-the- 
Boche’s-tail ’ sort of existence. But it’s ail in 
the day’s work, and I can always look for a 
good time when I get the old ’bus back to 
roost. A yarn and an ‘Army Club’ to steady 
my nerves, and I'm all ready for the next stunt 
There's something really top-hole about ‘Army 
Clubs.' Wonderful what a lot of people cruise 
round my supply. I suppose it’s a compliment 
to my taste.” 


“ CAVANDER’S 

ARMY CLUB 

CIGARETTES. 


GAMAGES 


REGULATION 


THE “FAIR PRICE" NAVAL 
and MILITARY TAILORS. 


In Super - Quality 
Indigo Blue Cloth, 
with Badge on 
each sleeve. 


Wc make it our business 
to KNOW to the smallest 
detail what will best suit 
the requirements ot 
^ the Naval and 
Military man ot 
\///k to-day. 


Ward off 
Overstrain 


E nfeeblement of nervous 
energy is produced by 
overstrain rendering 
the sufferer incapable of sus¬ 
tained effort during the day 
and sleepless at night. The 
digestive process is usually 
impaired and the stomach 
resents solid food. 

The 'Allenburys' DIET it a 
tnoroughly dependable nourish¬ 
ment. It is acceptable to the most 
fastidious. restores disordered 
digestion snd completely nourishes 
the body. 

Make a practice of taking a cup 
of the ‘Allenburya’ DIET Inst 
thing at night before retiring; you 
will find that it soothes the nervea, 
and ensures refreshing sleep and 
digestive rest. 

The Food that Sustains. 


Jack! do look ^ 


NAVAL 

BRITISH 

WARMS. 


KITS COMPLETED 
AND UNIFORMS 
MADE TO 
MEASURE 


It looks quite new 
I did it with that se 




Fleece Lined. 
Regulation Style 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax restores 
the original gloss to greasy, smoky 
furniture. It imparts a hard and 
dry finish—easy to keep brilliant, 
unaffected by sticky fingers or hot 
dishes, unable to gather dust. 
Linoleum, floors, furniture, leather 
equipment—all can be polished 
with Johnson’s Prepared Wax — 
quickly and brilliantly, without the 
aid of tools or brushes. 1 f the sur¬ 
face is very soiled, use Johnson’s 
LLEANEH first; it will remove every 
mark without harming the finish. 


UNIFORMS FOR If /M ill 

OFFICERS IN THE R.N., §f$Jf W, 

R.N.A.S., R.N.R., AND IB t 

R.N.V.R. ill 1 

Super Reefer i ! 

Jacket, Waistcoat, i I 

and Trousers, com- JJI IB \ 

plete including Gold 'I 

Lace on Sleeve. 

£4 15 O & £5 5 O 

Cap and Badge, 21/- 

NAVAL & MILITARY CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


For Adults 


Also made 
to measure in 
Superior Quality 


0N.244. Hith Holborn. Loodon.W.C. 1. 

find 6d. for a Universal Sire tin 
spared Wax and a free sample 


HOLBORN. LONDON. E.c.1 


Allen IS Hanburys Ltd.. London. 


SVONBY. 
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LADIES' PAGE. 

L ORD RHONDDA has set down as the maximum 
allowance of tea per week suggested for each person 
only one-and-a-half ounces ! Of sugar he allows half-a- 
pound, and of butter or margarine a quarter-of-a-pound. 
These quantities are exactly half in the ease of the fat 
and the sugar, and less than half in the case of the tea. 
of what our domestic servants used to expect as their 
weekly allowance, if the domestic system was to ration 
them in these articles. In many households they were 
practically allowed to consume what they pleased of such 
things, and then usually they much exceeded the quarter-of- 
a-pound of tea. Mow are they now to be confined to an 
ouncc-and-a-half of it, I wonder i No scheme of ration¬ 
ing can work satisfactorily unless it can be enforced on 
everybody; and unless we mistresses tare absolutely com¬ 
pelled to diminish the servants’ food to the ordered 
amount it will be useless to suppose that we can do it. 
Voluntary partial efforts will merely result in those who 
arc loyal to the national needs being left without domestic- 
workers ; while the numerous selfish, well-to-do women 
who would, in order to keep servants, give them any¬ 
thing they can get hold of, disregarding patriotism, 
will surreptitiously supply far more than the rations. 
Indeed, I cannot see how any mistress, unless backed up 
by strict State compulsion on one and all of the community, 
can dare to say to her servants ” You are onlv to have an 
ounce-and-a-half of tea for a week.” Onee they realise 
that they cannot get any more than that allowance In- 
changing places, it will be all right ; but this will only 
be true if all mistresses who supplv more (from stores 
already put by or surreptitious sources', are very severely 
dealt with by law. Otherwise there simply will be an 
exodus from the loyal households. 

Is tea a necessity ? There is almost a mutiny in the 
Government offices, where thousands of women arc 
employed, at the threat that the tea which has hitherto 
illuminated the middle of the afternoon’s weariness shall 
be abolished. The excuse of the authorities for this dread¬ 
ful threat is the time that is wasted by the girls in pre¬ 
paring and consuming the little meal. Rut, as a practical 
fact, the brain works so much more freely and rapidly 
after a cup of tea has cleared it that the time spent upon 
taking the vitalising beverage in the afternoon is by no 
means wasted. Every serious brain-worker knows by 
experience the powerful, invigorating, and awakening 
influence of the precious herb. One of the C hinese legends 
as to the origin of tea is that the shrub sprang up for the 
first time on the spot where a devoted son had thrown 
down his eyelids, which he rut off to prevent himself from 
sleeping while watching over his sick mother ; which thing 
is an allegory. A royal poet of the native land of tea, China, 
the Emperor Ivien Lung, wrote an ode in its praise ; he 
counselled, " At your ease drink this precious liquor, 
which will chase away the five causes of sorrow ; One can 
taste and feel, but not describe, the state of repose pro¬ 
duced by a liquor thus prepared.” 


Whether there is any real value in tea as nutriment of 
the nervous system or whether it is purely a passing 
stimulant cannot yet. strange to sav, be considered a 
settled question. Liebig claimed to have demonstrated 
that “ tea and coffee have become necessaries of life ”—not 



AN ELEGANT OPERA-CLOAK. 

This graceful and becoming coat is made of black velvet and Chinese brocade 
and is trimmed with black and white fox and a handsome tasselled ornament 


mere luxuries, observe—" by the presence of one aid 
same substance in both vegetables, which has a poj 
effect upon the human system. By contributing tJ 
formation of bile, thov have become a substitute! 
animal food to those eating little meat, and to the 1 
class who are unable to take regular exercise.” 1 

'Nuts contain a great deal of fat. so that their use ifi 
can digest them) helps to supply the urgent need ofl 
organism for fat in food, when butter and margarine 1 
unprocurable. A favourite vegetarian dish substituted! 
meat is called " nut roast ”: walnuts or BarceloJ 
grated or ground in a nut-mill, arc mixed with b r 3 
crumbs a teacup of nuts to two of crumbs—and a lit 
cliopj>ed lried onion, salt and pepper, and enough milk;! 
il jKivsible an egg, to bind all into a stiff paste, and lull 
till brown on the surface in a dish greased with butt(T( 
dripping. Grown gravy and bread-sauce, the vegetari 
fondly fancies, make this dish as good as roast chu ice 
Rraril nuts are particularly rich in lat. A cupful of graf 
Rrazils to two of bread-crumbs, bound with an egg or ti 
and a little milk, flavoured with a small quantity of dri 
thvme, grated lemon-peel, and parsley, and seasoned, 
lormcd into the shape of cutlets, brushed over with mi 
and coated with flour, and then with crumbs, and frie^ 
IV>th skinned and chopped almonds or almond meal an 
ties crated cocoanut arc good additions to milk-puddmg 
in which a little chopped suet should also be put ii ed 
are not used. This is really the only answer that 1 cat 
give to a correspondent who asks me pathetically, " As 
have joined the league of National Safety, can you tq 
ns of any food that isn’t meat, or flour, or other ceri-al* 
or milk, or cheese, and, if possible, that does not come iron 
abroad r You need not say fish or eggs, as we know th- se. 
We could do very well if the ‘ other cereals ’ allowance we* 
higher, but the breakfast porridge nearly uses it up." 
Nuts are my only suggestion. Filomena. 

There is an old saying that the best is the cheapest 
And there arc times in the world of business when the two 
conditions arc combined, as in the great Winter Sale at 
Messrs. Robinson ami Cleaver’s famous Linen Hall in 
Regent Street, where linens of every kind, of fine quality, 
are offered at prices which bring them w-ithin the category 
of bargains. The >ale includes real bargains in all depart¬ 
ments : linens, curtains, dainty lingerie and robes, bloiw.-. 
gloves, handkerchiefs from prices that are almost nominal 
hosiery, laces, and men’s wear, so that all classes o: 
customer can send for and study the Company’s illu- 
trated Winter Sale Catalogue with the certainty that thev 
will find something to suit their taste, needs, and purse- 
Whether it be for the house, for presents, or for persona, 
use, great reductions are the rule, and the variety offered 
is so great that it would lx* invidious to mention just a 
few articles out of so immense a stock. The quality and 
good taste of Irish linens are proverbial, and. whether 
it lx 1 for children or for grown-ups, forithe house or lor 
personal use or wear, this great Sale, which continue 
until the end of January, will moot all needs. 


‘ To CURE—is the Voice of the Past 
To PREVENT—is the Divine Whisper of the Present' 

S INDOOR WORKERS. 

When brainwork, nerve strain, and lack of exercise make you feel languid - tired—“blue”— 

ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT' 

in a glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your nerves. 

This world-famous natural aperient for over 40 years has been the standard remedy for constipation, biliousness, 

It is pleasant and convenient to take, gentle in action, positive in results. The safest and most dependable 

It is not from what a man swallows, but from what he digests that the blood is made, and remember that the 
first act of digestion is chewing the food thoroughly , and that it is only through doing so that you can reasonably 

Unsuitable food and eating between meals are a main cause of indigestion, &c., because introducing a fresh 
mass of food into the mass already partly dissolved arrests the healthy action of the stomach, and causes the food 
first received to lie until incipient fermentation takes place. 

A Judicious Rule. —“ 1 st, Restrain your appetite, and get always up from the table with a desire to eat more. 
2 nd, Do not touch anything that does not agree with your stomach, be it most agreeable to the palate These rules 
have been adopted in principle by all dieticians of eminence, and we recommend their use. 

*A LITTLE at the RIGHT TIME, is better than Much and Running Over at the Wrong.* 

ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ IS SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES THROUQHOUT THE WORLD. 

Prepared only by 

J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON. S.E- 










OdkGySWELLl NGTOr 

Knife Polish 




Owing to Government Restric¬ 
tions the proprietors of ‘Premier’ 
cannot meet all demands. But 
they can guarantee that'Premier* 
absolutely retains those char¬ 
acteristics which have made its 
old time reputation — chaste 
quality : wonderful delicacy : 
great age. 


WRIGHT & GRE1G, Ltd. 

‘ Distillers , 

Glasgow and London. 
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SUNBEAM 


SUCCESS 


In the production of the 
cient power unit for wai 


most popular and ef 
r aviation purposes- 


add not only fame but fame with a national 
significance to the Sunbeam record, already 
made famous before the war by competition 
successes. It is the efficiency of the Sunbeam- 
Coatalen Aircraft Engines which has so 
materially helped to maintain for the Allies the 
supremacy of the air. The same efficiency 
which characterises these engines will mark 
the peace-type Sunbeam car. 

THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Manchester Showrooms - - - i„o, 11KAXSGATE. 


THE 

MEXICAN 

HAIR 

RENEWER. 


GREAT 

SALE “/BARGAINS 


Sli UNEN, in 

Handkerchiefs, 
Table - Linen, 
House = Linen, 
Shirts, Collars, 
AT MAKERS’ 
PRICES 


Robinson Xleaver 

'DD. Donegal! Place 

BELFAST 


HIMROD’S Cure 
FOR ASTHMA 


LONDON 


LIVERPOOL 


BY 

APPOINTMENT 


SCRUBB’S—AMMONIA 


DOMESTIC PURPOSES 


Price Is. per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 


• He public arc cautioned against the many injurious 
imitations of “Scrubb’s Ammonia" that are being 
offered, and attention is drawn to the signature of 
Scrubb & Co. on each bottle, without which none 


SCRUBB & CO., LTD., GUILDFORD STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


UNDER THE HEIGHTS OF SNOWDON : A POPULAR CAR. 

Our photograph shows a 30-35-h.p. six-cylinder Alpine-tested noiseless Napier car on 
the Capel Curig road between Bettws-y-Coed and Llanberis. and gives a fine view of 
the great mass and peaks of Snowdon. The car is driven by a lady, and is the same 
model which has the distinction of being the only car that has conquered the European 
Alps under the official observation of the Royal Automobile Club. 


would result in a very large amount of good to th 
industry, because it would force the hand of tf 1 ' 
latter, and cause it to do in the matter of weigh- 
what it easily achieved in the case of the motor 

The A.A. and 7 , he Automobile Association and 
Motor Taxation. Motor 1 nion has made strong 
representations to the Treasury 
on the subject of motor taxation for 1918. It 1S 
urged that the Inland Revenue taxes on motor 
vehicles should be modified, for the reason that then 
use will be severely restricted by limited fuel sup¬ 
plies. I am not aware if the Treasury has replied 
yet, but it ought not to be difficult to forecast the 
answer. To expect any concession would be futile 
and I am not inclined to agree that it is reason¬ 
able to ask for one. The clear position is that 
we cannot use our cars for our private affairs, so 
that taxation automatically ceases so long as the 
cars are laid up. Possibly the Treasury may set- 
its way to modify the tax on cars that are being 
used exclusively for good works, such as Red Cro* 
service and the conveyance of soldiers home on 
leave from the front ; but otherwise it is difficult 
to see how the demand for reduction is to be 
justified. These are times in which 
a due sense of proportion should 
be preserved. 

B.S.A. Employees 0ne * f the 
Invest £77,500. and most en¬ 
couraging con¬ 
tributions to the Tank Bank at 
Birmingham when it opened on 
Dec. 1 was one from the employees 
of the B.S.A. Company ict Iffioo, 
which had been subscribed lor the 
purchase of 100,000 War Saving 
Certificates. The B.S.A. workpeople 
al o subscribed £bo,ooo to the War 
Loan in February last. The B.S.A. 
Directors have set a fine example 
in enabling their employees to in¬ 
vest in War Loans by purchasing a 
large amount, and allowing the em¬ 
ployees to pay off the amounts out 
of wages. In the present scheme 
the Company purchases the War 
Saving Certificates, and the em¬ 
ployees pay for them out of wages 
at the rate of 6d. per week lor 
every 15s. od. Certificate taken up, 1 
which means that the subscriber 
gets the benefit of all interest 


A Plea for Although practically the whole 

Lighter Cars °* t ^ ie British motor industry is 

engaged, with a few fortunate 
exceptions, on the production of munitions of war 
which have no connection with motoring, it is to be 
assumed that each firm has given some amount of 
serious attention to its after-the-war programme. 
Not more than half-a-dozen have taken the public 
into their confidence as to the shape that programme 
will take, and even these are not a little bit specific. 
All the information they vouchsafe is that their cars 
will be better and more stable vehicles as a result of 
experience gained on war service. It would be 
passing strange if they were not, so that the real sum- 
total of our knowledge of what the manufacturing 
industry intends to give us later on is absolutely nil. 
As I have said, there is no doubt we shall get better 
cars, but the question that is agitating many minds 
is—Shall we get lighter cars ? So far as my know¬ 
ledge of British cars goes, I do not think there is a 
single high-class four-cylinder touring vehicle which 
weighs, all on and ready for the road, less than 
30 cwt. I agree that you cannot have absolute de¬ 
pendability without a certain 
measure of weight, else the last 
word would be the cheapest and 
lightest American type, and we 
might as well scrap all the heavier 
designs. But we go to the other 
extreme, and pile on weight where 
it is not a bit necessary. Nor am 
I able to discern any disposition in 
the British trade to reduce these 
unnecessary weights. There is only 
one way in which we shall really 
get attention to this important as¬ 
pect of the question, and that is by 
a readjustment of the basis of taxa¬ 
tion. After all, the fairest way of 
assessing taxation is on the weight 
basis, so we have a clear ground 
for action here. When we regard 
what the Treasury rating formula 
did for the small-bore, high-efficiency 
engine, we can appreciate what tax¬ 
ation on a weight basis would do 
in the direction I have in mind. 

We shall have to overhaul all our 
methods at the end of the war, 
and I do think the motoring asso¬ 
ciations would do well to consider a 



stipation, or 
TUBOL is. 


how irritated the intestine may be, 
always well tolerated. 

O. LCGEROT. 

o/euor of Central and Compared Phvuelooy a 
• " r-cole Superwurt des Sciences J'A Igtr:' 


id " Treatise 


CLEARS THE COMPLEXION. 


Constipation 
Haemorrhoids 
Giddiness ^ 
Enteritis / 


Coated Tongue 
w Foetid Breath 
Pimples 


f \ / If you 

[ .... / want to be 

’/perfectly 
' /healthy, take 
one tablet of 
X JUBOL every 
night 


regular use 
of JUBOL 

keeps the com- \ 
plexion clear, 
the eye bright and 
the skin soft, smooth 
and flexible. 


You would not need to use cosmetics to 
* improve ' your complexion/ if you followed 
my example and took JUBOL every night." 


MEDICAL OPINION; 

Sufferers from ECZEMA should bear in 
mind the fact that JUBOL has almost entirely 
superseded the use of ordinary purgatives and 
laxatives, owing to the regularity, constancy 
and unvarying action of this medicament. No 
matter how stubborn the condition of con- 


JUBOL, price 5/- PC* - ***• 
urse of six boxes. *o/6.) Prepared “ 
intclain’s laboratories, Paris. L * n 
tained from all Chemists, and Drug 
direct, post free from the British ana 
>lonial Agents. HEPPELLS, Ph*™ 1 
;ts and Foreign Chemists, 164. Piccadilly.»• , 
>m whom can also be had. post free, * u “ 
nlanatnrv booklets. - Scientific Remedies. 


campaign in favour of a change in 
the method of taxation. There is 
nothing against it, and the change 


ITALIAN WOMEN WORKING FOR THE WAR : A SCENE IN A F.I.A.T. FACTORY. 

Our photograph shows a number ol Italian women in a Fiat factory, busily making and assembling electric appliances for Staff c 


from the date of the first payment, 
though the full purchase is not com¬ 
pleted for thirty-one weeks.—W. W 


URODONAL 


LIFE’S WEAR AND TEAR. 

The human body is a delicate and complicated 
machine, whose regular functioning depends 
chiefly upon the regular circulation of the blood 
through the intricate mn" cf blood vessels, the 
motive force being provid" the heart. 

Unfortunately, the human machine, like any 
other machine, suffers from wear and tear, so that 
the waste products so produced obstruct the free 
circulation of the blood. Circulation is more 
difficult on account of the blood being rendered 
viscid, and also because the vessels become 
hardened by the impurities deposited, and trans¬ 
formed into the semblance of “ clay-piping.” 
The normal channels of elimination of these 
poisons also become gradually less adequate to 
their functions. Lastly, the heart itself fails. 

It is therefore nece«sarr to keep the blood in a 
perfect state of purity and fluidity, to regulate 
arterial tension, and to eliminate the poisons that 
are liable to clog the vessels. These are pre¬ 
cisely the effects obtained by the regular use of 
URODONAL, which is recommended by Prof. 
Lancerraux, late President of the Paris Acadfimie 
de Medecine. 

URODONAL not only dissolves and eliminates 
uric acid, but also the purins, which are even more 
danrerous. It stimulates the kidney functions, 
acce.crates circulation, and removes deposits from 
the tissues and joints. Unlike salicylates, iodides 
and colcbicura. URODONAL is absolutely 
harmless, this being a rare virtue in so powerful 
n agent. ^ ^ L s BOXALt 

Paris Faculty of Medicine. 


Calculosis, Migrai 

Dyspepsia 

dissolves uric ni 
solves sugar, and secures its complete elimination. 
Thanks to URODONAL the obese regain their 
normal proportions, the weary take on a new lease 
of life, and the worn Society woman regains and 
retains a clear and healthy complexion, through 
the blood-purifying properties of this preparation. 
URODONAL is the great discovery of the 
century and is a boon to all; it is the secret of per. 
petual youth; the means of salvation for the 
thousands of victims of uric«emia. 

URODONAL. prices 5/- and »2/-. Prepared 
at Chatelain’s Laboratories, Paris. Can be 
obtained from all chemists and drug stores, or 
direct, post free, from the British and Colonial 
Agents, HEPPELLS, Pharmacists and Foreign 
Chiraists, 164, Piccadilly, London. W.i, from 
whom also can be had, post free, the full explana¬ 
tory booklets, “Scientific Remedies” and 
“ Treatise on Diet.” 

Agents *» Canada : ROUGIER PRERES, 63, Rue 
Notre Dame Est, Montreal. Canada. 

Agent in U.S.A. : GEO. WALLA U. 2. 4, 6, Cliff 
Street, New York, U.S.A. 

Agent lor Australia and New Zealand: BASIL 
KING, Malcolm Building, Malcolm Lane. 
Sydney (Box GJP.O. 2259). 

Sub-Agents for India, Burma and Ceylon: G. 
A THERTON & CO., 8. Clive Street. Calcutta. 


JUBOL 










SOUTH AMERICA 

HUGEST INDIES 
m SPAIN PORTUGAL 

Ml PANAMA BERMUDA 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLES ECYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETS 

18MOORGATE STREET LONDON K 


Petrol Economy with the 

CLAUDEL 

HOBSON 

CARBURETTER 

PROVED! 

Read this extract from the " Commercial 
Motor,” 8th March : 

“ Very many American convoys were 
consuming an average of 52 litres per 
100 kilom., while the French lorries 
averaged from 30 to 32 litres. It 
was therefore decided to scrap the 
American carburetter in favour of 
one of French make. AFTER 
A PUBLIC COMPETITION’, 
CLAUDEL-HOBSON SKCUrTd 
THE CONTRACT. ” 

SUPPLIED TO ADMIRALTY & WAR OFFICE 

H. M. HOBSON, LIMITED, 

29 , Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W. 1 


Rough roads don’t 

trouble Palmers— which have the 
" famous Palmer Cord Foundation, 

ggj which minimises internal friction, and 

the finest tread ever moulded on to a I 
tyre. No need to buy foreign tyres 
|j\' after the war. j 


CORDTYI^^^ 


it rite now for the Booklet “ Palme’S, 
Retro/ and Power ,” which giver fully 

*m^fol? NPER CijVT ‘ 

THE PALMER TYRE. LTD.. 

119-123. Shaftesbury Ave.. London, W.C.2 
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BUILT 


AERO ENGINES 



THE CHIEF REQUIREMENT IN THE AIR IS 

RELIABILITY 

NAPIER AERO ENGINES, LIKE THE FAMOUS NAPIER 
SIX-CYLINDER CAR (THE ORIGINAL AND PROVED 
BEST) ARE MANUFACTURED BY A FIRM WITH 

OVER A CENTURY’S 
ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 
BEHIND IT. 

D. NAPIER & SON, Ltd. 


Work* : 

ACTON, LONDON, W. 


STFSHB! 14 NEW BURLINGTON ST 

LONDON - w ’ 



[Watchmakers. Establi 


ished 1851 


SMITHS 

A1UES WATCH 


The Alarm 
will arouse 
the 

Heaviest 


FOR REMOVING ALL SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Fine Double Cluster 
Diamond Ring. 

CIO too _ 


MEDICAL WRIST 
WATCH. | 

Luminous Screw in Dust and 
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-SLEEPING PARTNERS." AT ST. MARTIN’S. 


PORTUGUESE IN 


FRONT-LINE TRENCH ON THE WESTERN FRONT 
STOKES MORTAR CREW. [Official Photograph.] 


than was Mr. Du Maurier's, his is a no less gonial represen¬ 
tation, and his Prince is a real Prince Charming. As tor 
the children, they are a constant delight. 


Comedy of the lightest, as light its whipped 
cream, with wit to match, dialogue so piquant 
that ono welcomes even the talk which is mere 
soliloquy, and a situation at once daring and 
most innocently amusing such is Sacha Guitry's 
play, known in its Anglicised lorm at St. 
Martin's as " Sleeping Partners." Its [hero is 
one of those irresponsible, mercurial, insistent 
lovers who are dear to the French heart ; and 
we see him, first, anxiously anticipating, then 
eagerly welcoming the lady he has wooed, onlv 
to be embarrassed by her suddenly fainting, and 
more embarrassed when he finds that, instead 
ot applying sal volatile, he has given her 
a sleeping draught. What is to be done ? Surelv 

nothing save take a sleeping-draught himself ? There 
they are, then, sleeping partners, who wake up twelve 


TITLE PAGE AXD INDEX. 

The Tale page and Index to Engravings of Volume One Hun¬ 
dred and Fifty-one (from July 7 to December 29, 1917) of 
The Illustrated London News can be had. Gratis , 
through any Newsagent, or direct from the Publishing Of a. 
272, SO and, London, IV. C. 2 


the playhouses. 

T *A KISS FOR CINDERELLA." AT THE QUEEN’S. 

HE Queen’s simple statement to Mr. Percy Hutchison 
that she and her children had enjoyed their afternoon 
at the opening performance of the revival of Sir James 
rsarrie s * Kiss for Cinderella " put the right finishing touch 
to a happy occasion. Her Majesty had brought Princess 
Mary and two of the younger Princes to the Queen’s 
theatre, and had a special interest in the matinee, because 
the proceeds of this, the first of a holiday series, had been 
promised in aid of the Queen's Hospital at Frognal, Kent, 
tor soldiers and sailors being treated for facial and jaw 
injuries. There were special features during the afternoon, 
SU< Si Ha >' den . C °ffi n 's singing of the National Anthem 

and Miss Marie Lohr’s moving appeal for the charity. 
But the play was the prime attraction—that quaint and 
poignant fairy-tale in which a child's ideas of romance and 
beauty arc so humorously and poetically expressed. Once 
more, in the role of the Cinderella of the slums, Miss Hilda 
Trevelyan showed herself born to interpret Barrie heroines. 
And if Mr. Hutchison offers us a less stolid policeman-hero 


hours afterwards compromised, yet free from guilt. How 
to explain matters to the husband, that is the problem 
Despite his characteristic fault of exuberance and over 
emphasis, Mr. Seymour Hicks acts the lover in a very 
spirited way ; while Miss Madge Lessing has some hap; 
serio - comic mo¬ 
ments as the 
naughty heroine, 
and Mr. Stanley 
Turnbull makes 
the husband ludi¬ 
crously fatuous. 


The many 
friends of Mr. 
Clement Shorter 
will sympathise 
with him in his 
great bereavement 
in the death of 
his wife, who was 
also well known 
in literary circles 
as a poetess of 
charm .and dis¬ 
tinction. Mrs. 
Shorter wrote 
under her maiden 
name, Dora Sig- 
erson, and her 
work was very 
characteristic of 
her Irish origin. 
She was born in 
Dublin, the 
daughter of Pro¬ 
fessor George Sig- 
erson ; and her 
mother, Mrs. 
Hester Sigerson. 
was also the 
author of many 
poems. A signi 


ONE OF THE BARONETS IN THE 
NEW YEARS HONOURS LIST : COLONEL 
SIR A SPROT. 

Colonel Sir A. Sprot before the wax was wtll 
known in the political world as having con- 
tested elections against Mr. Asquith and 
Lord Morley, when the latter was a com¬ 
moner. He is a soldier with an active 
service record going back to the Afghan 
War, under Lord Roberts, and the South 
African War of seventeen years ago. In the 
present war, he went to France in the 
autumn of 1914, and there won the C.M.G.. 
which was conferred on him last year. He 
belongs to a Fifeshire family. 

Photograph by Oabell. 


ficant tribute was paid to the charm of Mrs. Shorter > 
literary work when George Meredith, in an introduction 
to her collected poems, said that she was " an Irishwoman 
writing from her heart of the legends of her country. 


“YES. UNCLE." AT THE PRINCE OF WALES’S. 


After all, there is no magic in a name, or, at any rate, 
there need not be. Here, for instance, in " Yes, Uncle," 
we hhve the former Gaiety company excelling themselves 
in a typical Gaiety piece, away from their old home. And 
that they are appearing at the Prince of Wales’s, and not 
at the Gaiety, really need not matter, save to the senti¬ 
mentalists who like their traditions kept up. The goods 
are delivered ; that is the essential point. In the first 
place, we have a.merry- farce with Gallic spice in it and a 
Montmartre setting, which rattles along at a pace that is 
fast and furious, and has not a dull moment from start to 
finish. Secondly, we are ottered sprightly, tuneful music 
of Nat D. Aver’s best patterns, and spectacle which, alike 
in its studio scene and its Quatz’ Arts ball, boasts 
splendour and charm. Lastly* the old favourites get the 
best of chances, all of them, and consequently show them¬ 
selves at the top of their form. The story ? Well, it is 
about the customary young couple who quarrel and go 
their separate ways to meet again in the inevitable partie 
carree, and develops into a whirl of fun and picturesque 
surroundings. The most popular items, to be ignorant 
of which will soon mean to be out of the fashion ? 
They are the duet lor Mr. Leslie Henson and 
Mr. Dave Burnaby, " Would You Believe It ? 
which went with a roar ; Mr. Henson’s own 
" Nonny No ” ditty, and the ballad about 
widows which Miss Julia James renders so 
archly. The artists who score ? Three have 
been mentioned already : but, to be fair, really 
the whole cast would have to be mentioned : 
for Miss Margaret Bannerman, Miss Alexia 
Bassian, Miss Lily St. John, Mr. Nainby, Mr. 
Fred Leslie, Mr. Henri Leoni, are all well 
equipped. But, of course, Mr. Henson is the 
life and soul of the piece, the arch-reveller in 
its revels, resourceful, chanvleon-like, bubbling 
over with ideas and humour. 


Culleton’s Heraldic Office 

92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Arms and Pedigrees of English and 
Foreign Families. 

Genealogical Researches in Public Records. 

PEDIGREES ENGROSSED AND EMBLAZONED 

Seals. Rings. Dies, Book plates (ex-libri«) Engraved. 

ARMORIAL STAINED GLASS. MEMORIAL TABLETS 

Sketches and Designs for all purposes. 




A NIB TO SUIT 
YOUR HAND 


ALL ADMIRE 


MYERS PENS 


No more 
Facial Eczema 


SMOOTH AND VELVETY. WITH EASY GLIDING 
ACTION. THE PENS FOR RESTFUL WRITING. 

Assorted 6d. Sample Box 

OF ALL STATIONERS 
Or post free. Sevenpence, from Manufacturers 

M. MYERS ft SON. Ld., Charlotte Street, 
Birmingham. 


IMOTHERSILLS 

1 

SEA-SICKJ 

1REMEDY! 

ias received the unqualified endorsement of the leadin 
the world, and the finest testimonials from the world 

g papers of _-v 

s greatest \ 


Does not contain Cocaine, Morphine, Opium, Chloral or any of the coal tar products. 
No Bad After Effects. 

MOTHERSILL REMEDY 00., LTD., 19, ST. BRIDE ST., LONDON, E.O. 


Guaranteed to cure 

SEA OR TRAIN SICKNESS 

OR MONEY RETURNED 


Art- you suffering from Ec/eina, either on your 
face, neck, or behind yonr ears ? If so, the one 
thing in the world you want to know is how to get 
rid of your trouble. To do this you must use 
Antexema. In thousands of cases Antexema has 
made a thorough cure after all other treatments, 
doctors, and specialists had absolutely failed. 
Convince yourself of the extraordinary value of 
Antexema by giv ing it an immediate' trial. It 
gives instant relief, followed by a rapid cure. 

Get Antexema To-day 

Pimples, bad leg-, bad hands, chaps, chilblains, 
cracked or chafed skin, eczema, baby rashes, skin 
irritation, and all other skin ailments are com¬ 
pletely and permanently cured by this miraculous 
British skin remedy, which has behind it a thirty 
years’ record of success. It is impossible to insist 
too strongly on the import nice of dealing with skin 
trouble the moment the first svmptoms appear. 
Apply Antexema then and save much future misery. 

Do your duty to your skin and get Antexema to-dav. Sup¬ 
plied by all chemists and stores everywhere. Also of Boots’ 
Cash Chemists. Army and Navy, Civil Service Stores, Harrods’, 
Selfridge s, \\ hitcley’s, Parkes’. Taylor’s Drug Co., Timothy 
White s, and Lewis and Burrows’, at is. 3d. and 3s., or direct 
post free in plain wrapper, is. 6d. and 3s., from Antexema, 
Castle Laboratory', London, N. W. 1. Also throughout India, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South Africa and Europe. 


CLAXTON 


EAR-CAP 


A message to Mothers 

Get the Claxton Ear-Cap and let your child wear it in the nursery 
during sleep, and anv tendency to outstanding ears will soon be fXt 
Easy and comfortable in wear. Keeps hair from tangling dunog I 
and promotes breathing through the nose. The Claxton Ea r ; L 
moulds the cartilages while they are soft and pliable. Made in r , 
in 21 sizes. Send vour order direct , giving measurements round head J uf 
ears, and over head from lobe to lobe of ears, to I. L. Claxton, 
Laboratory, London, N.W. 1, and enclose remittance of 4/- Also 0 r 0 i,n 
from chemists, stores, Harrods’. Selfridge’s, D. H. Evans J 

Barker & Co., Ltd., Garrould’s, Woolland Bros., and other Ladies 
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JOB 

SIR;; 

SOI 


arrested in connection with the charges AGAINST HIM : 


JOSEPH CAILLAUX, AN EX-PREMIER OF FRANCE- 


A RECENT PORTRAIT TAKEN AT HIS HOUSE. 

• Caillaux was arrested at his house in Paris on January 14, by order of the Examining containing allegations against 1 

^agistrate, Captain Bouchardon, and was placed in an ordinary cell at the Sante Prison. close relations existed between 

b fcC rCCa * led that Caillaux’s Parliamentary immunity was recently suspended Signor Cavallini in Rome, and 

t e French Chamber, in view of serious Charges brought against him. An accusation I vene. He accordingly charged 

y eneral Dutail, Military Governor of Paris, had been published on December 12, 1 alliances during the war, and w 


containing allegations against M. Caillaux and M. LoustaJot General Dubail alleged that 
close relations existed between M. Caillaux and Bolo Pasha, the late Almereyda, and 
Signor Cavallini in Rome, and that he (the General) considered the Courts should inter¬ 
vene. He accordingly charged M. Caillaux with having attempted to destroy French 
alliances during the war, and with having thus aided the enemy in arms against France. 
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WEATHER AND THE GOTHAS. 

BY C. G. GREY, Editor of " ‘Che Jlcroplane." 

\\/E have heard so much about what the Germans 
V V are going to do in the spring, and we have 
seen so much of nights on which raids did not occur 
although many people expected them, that it seems 
worth while to review briefly the effects of the weather 
on aeroplane raids. Although it is a fact that aero¬ 
planes in these days can fly in practically any weather, 
it is well to remember that for long-distance bombing 
raids the weather is a very important factor. 

For example, at the front our aeroplanes will llv 
in anything, short of thick fog, low down over the 
enemy’s lines, machine-gunning troops in trenches and 
on the roads : but this is only possible so long as the 
machines keep very close to the ground, so as to see 
their way. It is also true that at the front our aero¬ 
planes fly in terrifically strong winds which carry 
them miles over the enemy in a few minutes, 
although it may take them hours to get back. 

I his also is possible because the distances covered 
are not great. 

For long-distance bombing raids, however, such 
conditions as these are quite impossible. In the first 
place, the weather must be clear; and, in the second 
place, there must not be too much wind in either 
direction. If there is mist or fog. or thick clouds, 
the long-distance raiders will either low their way 
altogether, or be unable to see any target. 

The wind direction is, perhaps, even more 
important; and in this connection it is necessary to 
remember the effect that wind has on aircraft. Let 
us suppose, for example, that an aeroplane has a 
speed in still air of 90 miles per hour, which is about 
the speed of the Gotha bombing machims. If there is 
a wind blowing from the east at 30 m.p.h., the speed 
of these machines over the ground will then be 
1 jo m.p.h., and they will reach London from Belgium 
in roughly hours—assuming that the distance 

from their starting-point to London is about 180 miles ; 
but when they turn round to go back the $0 m.p.h. 
wind v:ill be against them, and their speed over the 
ground will only be 60 m.p.h., so that it will take 
them 3 hours to cover the 180 miles. That means 
that the whole journey would take 4* hours. 

If there were no wind at all, they would take 2 hours 
out and 2 hours home, or 4 hours in all. 

Now, supposing the wind were blowing bo m.p.h., 
their speed would be 90 plus 60, which is 130 m.p.h., 
so that they would take 1 hour 12 min. on the out¬ 
ward journey. But on the return journev their spec d 
would be 90 minus (>o m.p.h., or onlv 30 m.p.h. o\er 
the ground, so that it would take them (> hours to 
get home, and the whole journey would take them 
7 hours 12 min. 

It is possible that these machines do actuallv 
carry petrol for eight hours’ flying, but it must lx; 
remembered that on a bombing journey there is a 
certain amount of wandering about, dodging anti¬ 
aircraft defences and so forth, and also the pilot takes 
up a certain amount of time in finding his landmarks ; 
and, therefore, the probability ' s that the whole 
journey would actuallv take rather over eight hour-, 
and the machine would run short of petrol before 
getting home. Therefore, it is extremely unlikely 
that a raid would be attempted in a wind of such 
velocity, quite apart from the fact that a big machin*- 
heavily loaded with bombs and with petrol for its full 
duration in the air would lx* an exceedingly awkward 
thing to coax safely off the ground in a 60-m.p.h. wind. 

Therefore, in judging whether a raid is likely or 
not, it is well to study the state of the air from the 
ground. For example, a flight may be vc ry clear, 
with good moonlight, and there may lx- apparently 
very little wind near the ground ; but if there are a 
few small clouds high up, and these appear to lv 
racing across the sky from the east, it is pretty safer 
to assume that there will not be a raid, 

Also a point to be remembered is that raids are 
hardly ever made against a west wind. There are 
several reasons for this. One is that the raiders prefer 
to come across the coast with an east wind lxhuid 
them, so that they are covering the ground at the 
highest possible speed on their outward journey. They 
are then loaded down with bombs and with petrol for 
more than half their journey—consequently they 
cannot fly high—and it is to their advantage to reach 
their objective as quickly as possible, so as to give as 
little time as may be for warnings to be sent from the 
coast to the anti-aircraft defences. If they are low 
down, owing to their heavy loads, they are easier to 
find with searchlights, easier to hit with guns, and 
easier to reach with defence aeroplanes. Therefore, 


they naturally want to leave as little time as possible 
for the defences to get ready for them ; and they like 
to fly at their maximum speed over the ground 
because they are then harder to hit. When they have 
reached their objectives, and have used up a good deal 
of tlvir petrol, they are then able to rise high, where 
thev are more difficult to find, and they do not so 
much mind travelling back slowly. Obviou-ly, if they 
came over against a strong west wind, their progress 
over the ground would lx; very much slower, and they 
would be ea-ier to attack. 

Another reason for their {inferring an east wind is 
that, owing to the Germans’ having control of Eurojx 1 
from the North Sea far into Russia, it is possible for 
their meteorological observation posts to give warning 
for something like twelve hours ahead ol any change 
in the weather conditions coming down behind an 
east wind, so that, so long as then; is a steady wind 
across Kurojx; anywhere between north-east and 
south-east those in charge of the raiding squadrons 
in Belgium have full warning of what the weather is 
going to be like. This also accounts for the absence 
of ranis on several moonlight nights. 

The weather has sometimes been perfectly elixir 
in this country, while there have been heavy snow¬ 
storms blowing about on the Continent, and the 
Gcrm;u> nave, therefore, kept their raiders at home 
for f;ar Irst, after they have 1* ft their base, a series 
of snow-clouds should come across from the east and 
wreck the whole licet on its return journey. The 
proof of this may lx* found in the fact that frequently 
there have been clear, cold, starlit evenings with an 
east wind, and in the morning one has found snow 
or hailstones on the ground—thus proving that these 
snow clouds have come across from the Continent. 
The Germans naturally knew about them txdorehaml, 
and did not send out their raiders. 

In this connection it is well to note that a snow¬ 
storm is just alxuit the worst thing that an aeroplane 
can encounter. As a rule, a fast aeroplane can often 
tlv round them or over them in daylight ; but at 
night the limitation of the distance of vision makes 
it practically impossibly to avoid tlem. 

The reason whv raiders do not often come over 
against a west wind is that they have not the same 
information concerning the weather behind the wind 
that they have when the wind is in the east. They 
mav occasionally get cureless reports from ships which 
are friendly to Germany ; but for practical purposes 
th/'ir weather information from the Atlantic is cut ott. 
Therefore, if tlvv start against a west wind, the raiders 
mav, for all thev know, lx- running into a gale or 
heavy rain, for changes from the \v<st occur much 
more rapidly than they do from the cast. 

Apart altogether lmm winbr weather, it mav 
quite well occur that there may lx 1 a calm or very 
gentle wind blowing in tins country, with a perfectly 
clear skv and a bright moon, while on the Continent 
everything is under a thick fog, so that it is quite 
impossible to tell whether a raid will come. It is, 
however, fairly possible to tell when a raid will not 
come. Raids are not likely to arrive (a) when there 
is a very strong wind from the east, |fn when there is 
snow about, (r) when there is a strong west wind, 
p/) when there is a fog, (r) when there are heavy clouds, 
cither low down or high up. 

These facts hold good, irrespective of whether 
tlr re is a mooij or not. As a rule, moonlight nights 
are pref- rred for raids, but it is bv no means certain 
that filter on, as pilots Ixaomc more experienced, raids 
will not also be made on dark but clear nights. 

There is an entirely erroneous idea that raiders are 
stopped bv cold. As a matter of fact, cold does not 
reullv affect them in the least. Bv covering their 
radiators, which are fitted with adjustable blinds for 
the purpose, the engines are able to keep themselves 
hot at any altitude or temperature : and, as regards 
the crew', they are provided with electrically heated 
clothing—gloves, boots, and helmets. The only reason 
why raids are less likely to occur in very cold weather 
is that there are probably snow-storms knocking 
about on the Continent. 

Finally, one may point out that the defences of 
London at any rate are now in excellent hands, and, 
so far as it is possible to stop raiding aeroplanes from 
penetrating any given area, German aviators are likely 
to be stopped ; but the best defence is always an 
attack, and therefore the immunity of London and 
any other part of England from air-raids depends 
ultimately on whether the people of this country work 
their hardest to turn out the vast number cf aero¬ 
planes required to bond-) out of existence the aero¬ 
dromes from which the German raiders start. 


PARTIES IN RUSSIA. 

BY E. A. BRAYLEY HODGETTS. 

''HERE is something extraor.T .arily perplexing in 
the names of the various parties in Russia 
What, for instance, is a Cadet ? Why are th< 
Minimalists or Mensheviki more numerous than the 
Maximalists or Bolsheviki ? In the old days of 
autocratic government parties were, of course, un 
known ; but as early as the reign of Alexande - II. 
the Pan-lavists, or Slavophils, already began to 
appear, and their opponents were called contemptu¬ 
ously Zapadniki. or Westerners. Gradually then 
arose a set of younger men who called themselves 
by a variety of names, but for whom Tourgueniefi 
invented the descriptive cognomen of Nihilist, 
These parties have now passed into the limbo m 
ancient history, but they were, nevertheless, the fore¬ 
bears or ancestors of the present protagonists. Th- 
desi endants of the Nihilists, the Slavophils ami the 
Zapadniki,'are still with us. 

When the Duma was founded, Russia suddenly 
blossomed out into a number of parties which had 
never been heard of before. Of these the mo-t 
important were the Constitutional Democrats, oi 
which M. MilioukofI was the leader : as they had for 
their initials the Russian letters K1 Deh, they were 
called the Cade ts —the younger sons, who generally get 
the smaller portion of the patrimonial estate. The 
Cadets have come to signify the middle-class party, 
the bourgeoisie. They are not particularly concerned 
about the form of government, provided that govern¬ 
ment is a reflect urn of the majority of the Duma. 
They wish to see Russia governed by a representative 
assembly, and are, perhaps, somewhat indifferent a- 
to whether the ultimate form adopted should be a 
republic or a constitutional monarchy ; but they are 
the legitimate descendants of the old Zapadniki— 
tlie Westerners, who wish to see Russia develop 
on Eunqx-an lines, and would like it to to- 
run on the established capitalstic principles oi 
Western Europe. Nevertheless, they can scarcely 
be described as doctrinaire LilxrctF, for even they 
have certain Failings towards Socialism in a mild 
form. There is no exaggeration in saying that 
practically all the respectable elements of Russian 
societv who are not frankly reactionary have grouped 
themselves round this party, which has, ne vet holes', 
for reasons which history may disclose, failed to retain 
the h- lrn. Opposed to this solid rump which repre¬ 
sents th’e bulk of the intell Ttual and commercial 
c lasses of Russia and is, consequently, in a minority, 
for tli<- bulk of tlv population are uneducated—is tlv 

Social Revolutionary Party. This party is recruited 
mainly from flu- very intelligent but inexperienced 
working classes and tlx-ir sympathisers, leaders, and 
satellites. These people are for running the country 
on purely Socialistic lines : they stand for the nation¬ 
alisation of industry, the abolition of capital, the 
levelling of classes, and the equality of all. They 
place humanity before everything, and some of their 
publicists have described patriotism as zoological and 
anti-sui ul Natnfallv. there 1 are degree's in this part} 
There arc- people amongst them who are hut a ft" 
Steps removed imm llv Cadets, who are bourgeois in 
all lmt name, and who would therefore be content 
with a limited programme. Thev understand that 
progress must lv gradual. These are the Mensheviks 
the 1 people who are content with small things, an 
who are not prepared to go to the stake for tlv or 
political end, but are quite amenable to argument 
Thev want to see their eountrv placed on the road 
towards Socialism, free to develop in that direction, 

1 hey an- not absolutely devoid of patriotism, nor are 
thev irreconci'ablv opposed to Westem industry 
methods. The Bolsheviki, the Maximalists, are the 
fanatics of the revolution. 'They are absolutely in¬ 
different to eountrv. To them it is a matter <d n ‘ 
importance whether Russia is disintegrated into a 
number of minor nationalities, provided that taei 
section adcq,its the Socialistic ideal. Perhaps it_" ou 
be more correct, however, to say that, while 1 
Minimalists are Socialists, the Maximalists are - nar 

chis^s ; they are, moreover, internationalists— the} 

wish to see the order of society which they acho'-a 
established all the world over, and they have a- * ^ 
animus against the Germans as they have frieiu s ^ 
for the Allies. With them only one thing matters^ 
the international Socialistic revolution; they arc ^ 
direct lineal descendants of the Nihilist - ^ °* 
these carious political parties are recruited r ° m cu y 
towns ; the great inarticulate masses of the a ? 1 
tural population, while supposed to have leanl . . 
towards Socialism, are really an unknown q uan 1 
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THE DELIVERANCE OF THE EMPIRE’S “SOUL CITY”: A THANKSGIVING 


THE THANKSGIVING SERVICE OF THE ORDER OF ST. JOHN FOR THE 
DELIVERANCE OF JERUSALEM : THE PROCESSION. 


WITH ITS ESCORT THE FLAG OF THE ORDER OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM 
THAT WAS CARRIED IN THE PROCESSION. 


THE SUB-PRIOR OF THE ORDER : THE EARL OF 
PLYMOUTH ON THE RIGHT). 


OF THE ST. JOHN S AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION 
LADY BAGOT. 


THE KING S REPRESENTATIVE : LORD SANDHURST 
^SECOND FROM RIGHT). 


IN THEIR BLACK ROBES WITH THE WHITE CROSS, AND BLUE VELVET HATS 
KNIGHTS OF THE ORDER RETURNING FROM THE SERVICE. 


THE PRELATE OF THE ORDER : THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK PRECEDED BY 
ARCHDEACON HOLMES, BISHOP TAYLOR SMITH, AND CANON EDGAR SHEPPARD. 


cope of the Order embroidered in red and blue. The Archbishop of York said in his 
sermon : " If London is the city of the Empire’s commerce, Jerusalem is the city of its 
soul, and it is peculiarly fitting that British armies should have delivered it out of the 
hands of the infidel." He recalled that it was 917 years since the hospital of the Order 
had been founded in Jerusalem, and 730 years since Saladin drove them out : from which 
time their one aim had been the recovery of Jerusalem. A new era had dawned in 
the history of the most sacred city in the world. 
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A BIG “BIRD” TO FRENCH ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS: A “SUPERPLANE." 

Photographs by Ilipstrations Hi ri-ai’ 




SHOWING, BY COMPARISON WITH THE GROUP BELOW, THE GREAT SPREAD OF ITS “WINGS”: A GIANT “GOTHA” 

BROUGHT DOWN NEAR SOISSONS. 


WITH THREE CARS—ONE ON EITHER SIDE THE CENTRAL CAR: A CLOSER VIEW OF THE BIG “GOTHA” BROUGHT DOWN 

BY THE FRENCH, ALMOST INTACT. 


French anti-aircraft guns near Soissons secured a valuable prize on a night not very long 
o, in the shape of the giant “Gotha” shown in our photographs. The crew attempted 
destroy their machine ty a couple of grenades, but were stopped in time, and the 
French thus captured one of the latest type of German aeroplanes fresh from the factory, 
with all its mechanical secrets. A French communique about that time said : “On 
Friday, Saturday, and yesterday, our pilots were engaged in about xoo fights, most ol 


them over the German lines : 18 German aeroplanes were brought down, of which n> 
either fell in flames or crashed.” “ For the present types of embryonic superplanes, 
wrote Mr. R. P. Hearne recently, “ we may take the average maximum non-stop flight to 
be 900 miles. This gives a 450 miles radius of action, and it is sufficient to bring the 
greater part of every European belligerent country into the danger-zone.” The Germans ar e 
reported to be building large underground concrete hangars for their aeroplanes in Belgium- 
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CORTES SAW NOTHING SO STRANGE”: FLYING HIGH OVER EARTH. 

Photograph bv Illustrations Bureau. 


I 

| j: 


L 


WITH CLOUDS BETWEEN THE MACHINE AND THE LANDSCAPE FAR BELOW: A FRENCH “CHASER" AT 10,000 FT., 
PHOTOGRAPHED FROM ANOTHER AEROPLANE. 


This remarkable photograph of a French “ chaser ” aeroplane in flight some 10,000 ft. 
above the earth was taken from a sister machine. It recalls a fine description by 
Mr. G. H. Perris recently of his sensations as a passenger in a French aeroplane. 

Military aviation,” he writes, “is the child of this war. There were a few airmen in 
the Battle of the Marne. ... In three years the difference is as great as betw *n 


Columbus’ caravel and the latest ocean liner. In the bitter cold and stormy skies of 
December, French chasers brought down 76 enemy machines.” Of the landscape as seen 
from the air, he writes : “ Cortes—‘ Silent upon a peak in Darien '—saw nothing so 
strange. . . . The earth is no better than a map without a human word inscribed upon 
it. Sheets and streams of water, railways and roads are, however, very plainly marked.” 
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WAR-TIME AT THE SHIPYARDS: NAVY AND FOOD-SUPPLY SHIPBUILDING 


GETTING READY TO TAKE ON MORE WORK : A HUGE NEW CRANE IN 
PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION—ALSO A VIEW ACROSS THE BASIN. 


ONE OF THE JOBS A DOCKYARD CRANE IS MORE THAN STRONG ENOUGH 
FOR : LIFTING OUT A SHIP'S ENGINES BODILY FOR REPAIRS. 


INSIDE THE PARTIALLY BUILT HULL OF A “STANDARD'' SHIP: THE 
STEEL GIRDER-RIB FRAMEWORK AND MAIN-DECK TRANSVERSE BEAMS. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF A “STANDARD” SHIP FOR FOOD-CARRYING SERVICE 
ON THE BUILDING-SLIP—THE SHELL. 


INSIDE ONE OF A SHIPYARD'S FOUNDRY WORKSHOPS : FORGING A STEEL 
BAR, RED-HOT FROM THE FURNACE, WITH A STEAM - HAMM! L 


OF WORK IN HAND : DOCKYARD MEN ALONGSIDE IN 
A DESTROYER'S PLATING AT ONE END. 


A NAVAL PIECE 

DOCK REPAIRING 


beyond generally comprehensive statements in Parliament now and then. Such statements 
further have always been couched in terms studiously vague, with any figures that were 
given stated in round numbers. The latest of these, also, are not very recent, and 
much has taken place since then. Meanwhile, as also the photographs on this page 
and on that adjoining show, activity at the shipyards continues with unabated briskness, 
alike in the building and repairing of ships, naval and for food-transport purposes, 
“standard” ships and war-ships, and in the enlargement of dockyards and the addition 
of facilities for shipbuilding and the provision of new construction-plant. 
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WAR-TIME AT THE SHIPYARDS: NAVY AND FOOD-SUPPLY SHIPBUILDING 


Ofuci 


i. ONE OF THE GREAT CRANES AT WORK : A SHIP'S ENGINES AND SOLID BED FRAME- , a. AT A YARD ON THE WEST COAST : A VIEW OVER A BUILDING-SLIP, SHOWING VESSELS 
WORK LIFTED BODILY OUT OF THE SHIP FOR REPAIRS. I ON THE STOCKS ; ALSO THE PROJECTING ARMS OF A CRANE. 

3. LOOKING DOWN OVER PART OF A YARD : MATERIALS AND CONSTRUCTION-GEAR STACKED READY FOR BEING USED ON A NEW VESSEL. 

The glimpses that are affor 
adjoining of the work carried 
How extensions of constructio 
view of a new great crane, 
incidentally by the views of t 


rest at the bottom of the vessel's hull, being hoisted bodily out to be transferred to the 
repairing workshops. We also see new “ standard ” mercantile marine ocean-going food- 
carriers on the building-slip, vessels just begun and half-completed ; also the main-deck 
transverse teams fixed across. One photograph shows a destroyer in dock, with mer 
repairing the water - line plating at one end; and another a workshop forge scene. 
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T HERE are some curious contradictions, which I 
have never seen noticed, in the current Pacifist 
argument. They serve to recall us to the one point 
to which we now need most to be recalled. It 
was that stated long ago by Mr. Asquith, when he 
spoke of putting a term to the Prussian power : not 
to the shape of the Prussian map or the titles of the 
Prussian King—not, in other words, to the frontiers 
which Prussia will always be ready to cross, or the 
treaties she will always be ready to break. It is 
perfectly pointless, for instance, to say that the 
enemy renounces annexations ; we might as well say 
that he renounces the Roman triumph or the mediaeval 
tourney. Prussia did apply the pagan barbarism of 
brute annexation, as in Poland and Alsace, later than 
the civilised Powers ; but even for Prussia annexation 
is no more the modern instrument than arquebus 
or arbelast. Germany does not annex Turkey : she 
merely rules it. Germany has not annexed the 
Austrian Empire ; but 
she has incorporated it, 
for all that. In short, 
if the Prussian powtr, 
apart from the Prussian 
legal territory, is left ex¬ 
actly as it is at present, 
she will achieve a moral 
suzerainty which will 
make what were once 
free States her depend¬ 
ants. We shall not be 
her conquered and an¬ 
nexed provinces. God 
forbid ! We shall only 
be driven under the lash 
to be her allies We 
shall not be her captive 
foes—a most impolite 
way of putting it ; we 
shall only be her very 
unwilling friends. Wc 
also shall have to ac¬ 
quiesce in silence when 
new necessities involve 
her in new’ crimes—as 
an Austrian Catholic has 
to acquiesce in the sacri¬ 
lege against Christian 
cathedrals ; as an inde¬ 
pendent Bulgarian has 
to acquiesce in the mas¬ 
sacre of Christian sub¬ 
jects of the Turk. When¬ 
ever the Prussian has the 
fancy for treating Spain 
or Scandinavia or the 
South American Repub¬ 
lics in the precise way 
he has treated Belgium or Serbia, we shall be allowed 
to protest to the precise extent to w'hich Hungary or 
Bavaria has protested. And all this w'ill follow 
because the central military power has not been 
destroyed, as we once vowed that it should be de¬ 
stroyed. So long as it survives as the one successful 
organisation of Europe, its philosophy and ethics will 
permeate Europe. An evil spirit, which once astounded 
the world, will ultimately have absorbed the world. 

One of the cpntadictions of w’hich I have spoken 
concerns itself with the much - disputed question of 
the cruelty of reprisals. Were I discussing it as 
a matter of general morality, I should say it all 
depended on whether the moral veto were a 
matter of contract or of conscience. If we refrain 
from something because we have agreed with some¬ 
body not to do it, it is obvious that if he liberates 
himself he liberates us. If we refrain from deeper 
spiritual reasons, this is not necessarily so. I will 
break a treaty made with the German Emperor if 
the German Emperor breaks it first, which will pro¬ 
bably be the case. But I will not make a treaty with 
the devil, signed in my own blood and giving him 
my own soul, merely because the course of German 
culture and progress leads me to the conviction that 


Dy G. K. CHESTERTON. 

the German Emperor has done the same. There, I 
think, other questions come in, in which I should not 
allow the German Emperor to influence me in any way. 
But I do not propose here to debate the general 
problem of reprisals, because the position I criticise 
is inconsistent with both solutions. The Pacifist tries 
to have it both ways ; and he is wrong both ways. 
A study of the statements in papers of the school 
of the Nation or the Labour Leader will show two 
different strands of humanitarian sentiment on the 
subject, which eventually get entangled in a totally 
hopeless knot. 

For the Pacifist tries to prove that the German 
example is too bad for us to follow', at the very time 
when he is also trying to prove that the German 
ethics arc not so bad after all. He thinks it a piece 
of international reconciliation to say that the enemy’s 
action is a military necessity that may be excused in 


him. And the next moment he is saving that the 
same action is a moral degradation that is forbidden 
to us. I have seen a paragraph in the Nation recently 
rebuking most bitterly an air-raid on a German town, 
and calling it the worst news of the war. I have 
constantly seen in the same p;> . .r, and in similar 
papers, the suggestion that there must, after all, be 
more good in those whom Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
calls “ our German friends ” than is implied by those 
of us who still labour under the impression that they 
arc our German enemies. I can sympathise with the 
first sentiment, and I can understand the second ; 
but I can make no sense whatever of a combination 
of the two. I can at least follow the argument which 
says, “ These men arc men and not devils ; there 
must, therefore, be a case for their conduct.” I can 
also follow, and with far more fellow-feeling, the 
argument which says " Why should wc be devils 
merely because they arc devils ? ” But I draw the 
line at being asked to differ from them because they 
are devils, and then to agree with them because they 
arc not. If an act is so extraordinarily brutal that 
we must not do it, even in self-defence, they must 
certainly be very extraordinary brutes if they do it 
in brute aggression. It cannot at once be too vile 
to be imitated and too venial to be punished. 


But it is precisely in that one word “punished” 
that we find the whole point, and the motive o[ 
this immoral and muddle-headed inconsistency. Con 
sciously or unconsciously, the Pacifist is a Pro- 
German. Consciously or unconsciously, he wishes to 
save the Germans from being either fought with their 
own weapons or judged for their own crimes. But 
one or other of the two anti-German acts must be 
right. If these military acts are lawless, why should 
we not punish them ? If they are lawful, why should 
we not do them ? It is quite true that if a criminal 
has made patterns on his wife with a red-hot poker, 
the magistrate docs not immediately proceed to make 
patterns on him with a red-hot poker. But the 
magistrate does immediately proceed to do some¬ 
thing ; and something which is based on the theory 
that magistrates have the right to act as magistrates, 
and criminals have not the right to act as criminals 
And the Prussian is in the same position ; if he and 
his methods cannot be 
accepted by civilisation 
as methods, they can be 
punished by civilisation 
as misdeeds. So that we 
come back to the point 
of punishing the oppres¬ 
sor of Europe—which is 
exactly the point that 
these people wish to 
avoid. And they are all 
the more in anxiety, not 
to say agony, to avoid it 
because it can be de¬ 
duced with more deadly 
certainty from their own 
doctrines than from any¬ 
body else’s. 

For, if anybody ought 
logically to believe in a 
war of victory, it is pre¬ 
cisely the man who wa^ 
a special champion of 
peace until he accepted 
the special case for this 
war. There were thou¬ 
sands of pacifists who 
woke up as patriots 
in 1914, because they 
thought the crushing of 
Belgium, w’ith all its 
peculiar cruelties, was 
something just too bad 
to be borne. If these 
people would consent to 
think, instead of merelv 
feeling tired, they would 
instantly see that they 
them .elves are exactly the people who ought now 
to be hardening, and not weakening, in their war- 
aims. That which w’as bad enough to be fought, 
even by men who hated fighting, is obviously bad 
enough to be beaten, even if it is hard to beat 
1 know many whose philosophy had always been 
far more anti-military than my own who yet most 
courage ,jsly condemned themselves to the danger 
and drudgery of military service, simply because 
they could sec the fact that Prussianism is some¬ 
thing far worse than mere militarism. I woulc 
most earnestly and respectfully appeal to these braw 
men to be as courageous in their thinking as the\ 
have been in their fighting. Can they serious \ 
believ’e that Prussianism is spontaneously ceasing, ( »r 
has at present any particular motive to cease ? Can 
they, above all, pretend for a moment that Prussian 
cruelties are ceasing, when they are quite vividly an^ 
violently increasing and multiplying by land and sea 
This abnormal thing we set out to slay is still abnornia 
and still alive ; it has eaten yet more living thing*, 
and believes itself vet more alive. There is no escape 
from the dilemma of either crushing the abnorma 
letting it become the normal. We must either ma ^ 
a model of it or make an example of it ; and t ie 
example must be an execution. 



THE BARS FAREWELL TO THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE ON HIS DEPARTURE TO THE UNITED STATES AS AMBASSADOR- 
EXTRAORDINARY : LORD READING LISTENING TO- THE ADDRESS. 

Most of the Judges and many K.C.s assembled in Court on January u to wish Lord Reading godspeed on his visit to the United States as High 
Commissioner, Ambassador-Extraordinary, and Minister-Plenipotentiary Their spokesman was the Solicitor-General, Sir Gordon Hewart, K.C.; and 
Lord Reading replied that he would take the message tl the English Bar to the Bench and Par of Ametiri that is, “to stand with them shoulder 
to shoulder for the principles of freedom and justice." ,/'/< h'K'iiph by ///usfrufo«, Uiiroiu 
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BRITISH SUBMARINES: BUILDING OUR UNDERSEA CRAFT. 

Official Photooraths. 



BUILDING A BRITISH SUBMARINE IN A DRY DOCK : FIXING THE STEEL PLATING OF THE EXTERIOR UPPER-DECK PLATFORM. 



We are continually hearing that new German submarines of ever-increasing dimensions 
and powers of destructiveness are under construction. Stories of big craft of extra- ] 
ordinary potentialities of “ frightfulness ” appear every other week in some of the I 

papers—mostly by way of quotation from Amsterdam or Copenhagen journals, on the 


strength of accounts by correspondents at Kiel and Wilhelmshaven, or, as related by 
wandering neutral commercial travellers. Mostly the yarns are palpably of the " make- 
your- flesh-creep ” order—bogies. On the other hand, nothing is allowed to get out of 
what we are doing—though, as a fact, our submarine-building goes on day and night 
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TO 


GERMAN MILITARY 


PAGEANTRY ON MOUNT SION : THE KAISER AT THE HOISTING OF THE GERMAN FLAG 
AT LA DORMITION DE SAINTE VIERGE 


• ■v. 


" ARMED ro IKE TEETH. ESCORTED BY TROOPS ” : THE KAISER ENTERING JERUSALEM THROU^h” 
__«*PE POP him BY THE TURKS BESIDE THE JAFFA CATE. 


THE BREACH IN THE WALLS 


German bombast, German bathos, and German bands were the dominant notes of the Kaiser’s theatrical antics in I u 

and reverent entry of Ceneral Allenby as illustrated elsewhere in this Number. An eye-witness of the Imoe i Jeruwtem * n ‘898. No greater contrast could be imagined than the qn 
the “ Times” : “I had the experience of seeing the Kaiser enter Jerusalem, heralded, appropriately enough^ * 9 ’ ^ Mr ’ Spencer Uigh Hu * h * 5 - MP ” wrote 

descriptive reporters ‘a plentiful display of bunting.’ ... This curious specimen of a pilgrim entered the’ u r mUSic ' * nd surr °unded by what is sometimes called 

thrashing out of the way such natives as had drawn near. ... To oblige their Imperial guest the Turks 'had 0 ? * rm * d ** *** t * eth ’ escorted b T troops, with Turkish mounted pel 
to save the Kaiser the trouble of turning an awkward corner, an outrage that may have satisfied his sense of Ti/ * h"* 0 * 1 “ historic *nd immemorial walU of Jerusalem in on 

*Uur. ... At the time l . . . described the Kaiser as the only rival 


IN BLARING CONTRAST 


THAT OF GENERAL ALLENJI 

From Sketches (Some Reproduced in Facsimile) Bt ^ 












PLENTIFUL DUPLAY OF BUNTING": THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND EMPRESS 
^RETURNING FROM THE church OF ST. 


“PERSONALLY CONDUCTED" PILGRIM: THE KAISER THANKING MR. J. M. COOK 
FOR HIS ADMIRABLE MANAGEMENT OF THE' IMPERIAL TOUR IN PALESTINE. 


JOHN AT JERUSALEM. 


[TENDED BY ■ 
RESENTING HIS 


IN HELMET AND ROBE. “ARRAYED LIKE A CRUSADER AS SEEN IN PANTOMIME 
THE KAISER RIDING THROUGH JERUSALEM ON HIS WAY TO BETHLEHEM. 


“GIGANTIC MEN SELECTED ON THE BARNUM PRINCIPLE": THE KAISER 
BLUEJACKETS WITH THE CROSS OF THE ORDER OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. 


m . and in regard to the procession ... I then wrote : ‘ Nothing like this has been seen since Noah came out of the Ark.* The Kaiser had arrayed himself like a Crusader as 


in pantomime—helmet, silk robe, and the other usual trappings for the part. He appeared to be in a mood of exaltation, and saluted with almost epileptic fury. Indeed, it seemed to 


*t he imagined he had captured the city by the sword, instead of arriving there, as was the fact, as one of Cook's personally conducted tourists. ... All these tributes to that perfection 


angements were well deserved, but the Germans had nothing to do with it, as the whole business ... was in the hands of Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son, of Ludgate Circus. . . . 


struck me about the Kaiser in Jerusalem more than anything else was his complete lack of a sense of humour, a lack so complete as to be hardly consistent with entire sanity. The 


ceremony ... was reallv ludicrous bevond description, and so were some of his subsequent performances in that city.”—[Drawing Copytitkud m Uu Uniud States and Canada.] 
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GENERAL ALLENBY IN JERUSALEM: THE PROCLAMATION; NOTABLES. 

Opficul Photographs. 


“AT THE BASE OF THE TOWER OF DAVID, STANDING WHEN CHRIST WAS IN JERUSALEM 
2. “GENERAL ALLENBY RECEIVED THE HEADS OF THE RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES”: IN TH 


SALEM ” : A BRITISH OFFICER READING THE PROCLAMATION. 
IN THE BARRACK SQUARE AFTER THE PROCLAMATION. 


“The Commander-in-Chief,” writes Mr. W. T. Massey, who saw the Allied entry into 
Jerusalem, “ had on his right the commander of the French detachment, and on his left the 
commander of the Italian detachment. The Italian, French, and American Military Attaches 
followed. ... On the steps, at the base of the Tower of David, which was standing when 
Christ was in Jerusalem, the Proclamation of Military Law was read. . . . Re-forming, the 
procession moved up Zion Street to the barrack square, where General Allenby received the 


notables and the heads of the religious communities. The Mayor and the Mufti were pre¬ 
sented, likewise the sheikhs in charge of the Mosques of Omar and Aksa, and Moslems. The 
Patriarchs of the Latin, Greek Orthodox, and Armenian Churches, and the Coptic Bishop, 
had been directed by the Turks to leave Jerusalem, but their representatives were introduced 
to General Allenby, also the heads of the Jewish Committees, Syrian Church, Greek Catholic 
Church, the Abyssinian Bishop, and a representative of the Anglican Church. 
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ON FOOT, AND WITHOUT POMP 


: GENERAL ALLENBY ENTERS JERUSALEM. 



On December u, General Allenby wrote from Jerusalem : “I entered this city officially at 
noon to-day with a few of my staff, the commanders of the French and Italian detachments, 
and the Military Attaches of France, Italy, and the United States of America. The procession 
was all on foot. . . . The population received me well. Guards have been placed over the 
Holy Places. . . . The Mosque of Omar and the area round it has been placed under Moslem 
control.” Mr. W. T. Massey, who was present, writes : ‘‘There was no great pageantry of 
arms, no display of the pomp and circumstance of a victorious army. . . . Close by the Jaffa 


| Gate ... is the wide breach made in the walls for the Kaiser's entry when he visited 
Jerusalem in 1898. This was not used. . . . General Allenby entered by the ancient Gate, 
which is known to the Arabs as ‘The Friend.’ ” The simplicity and reverence of his entry, 
on foot like the Caliph Omar, contrasts with the Kaiser's bombastic display. Mr. Spencer 
Leigh Hughes, M.P., who was there, recalls that he “entered the Holy City armed to the teeth, 
escorted by troops. . . . The Kaiser had arrayed himself like a Crusader as seen in panto¬ 
mime.'* 



J 
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“ EVERY SACRED BUILDING . . . WILL BE MAINTAINED x 



A CHARTER OF FREEDOM AND JUSTICE FOR JERUSALEM: GE 


“The following Proclamation,” writes General Allenby, “was read in Arabic, Hebrew, English, French, Italian, Greek, and Russian from the steps of the c ' ta ^ e ^ e ^ n y pon the 1 
on the walls: Proclamation of Martial Law in Jerusalem.—To the inhabitants of Jerusalem the Blessed, and the people dwelling in its vicinity.— The defeat ^ c ^ > fonl) 0 ( ad”'" 
the troops under my command has resulted in the occupation of your city by my forces. I, therefore, here and now proclaim it to be under martial law ““*** of *e enemy 

it will remain so lone as military considerations make it necessary. However, lest any of you should be alarmed by reason of your experience a _ 
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,T A%)ROTECTEDREADING THE PROCLAMATION IN JERUSALEM. 



ALLENBY'S PROCLAMATION BEING READ IN ONE OF SEVEN LANGUAGES. 

EM : ^ retired, I hereby inform you that it is my desire that every person should pursue his lawful busmess without fear of interruption. Furthermore, since your C.ty is regarded w.th affect.on 
f b 7 ^e adherents of three of the great religions of mankind, an<f its soil has been consecrated by the prayers and p.lgrimages of multitudes of devout people of these three rel.g.ons for many 
«nturies, therefore do I make known to you that e-ery sacred building, monument, Holy spot, shrine, traditional site, endowment, pious bequest, or customary place of prayer, of whatsoever 
,orn > Of the three religions, will be maintained and protected according to the existing customs and bel.efs of those to whose faiths they are sacred." 






“DISPLAYING ALL THE LIGHTS AND MARKINGS REQUIRED BY THE HAGUE CONV 

The Admiralty announced on January io : “ His Majesty’s hospital-ship ‘ Rewa ’ was torpedoed and sunk in the Bristol Channel about midnight on January 4 . on her * 
home from Gibraltar. All the wounded were safely transferred to patrol vessels, and there were only three casualties amongst her crew, three Lascars being missing, 
was displaying all the lights and markings required by the Hague Convention, and she was not—and had not been—within the so-called barred zone as delimited »» 
statement issued by the German Government on January 29, 19x7.” Thus yet another addition has to be made to the long list of German crimes on the high * 
and that, moreover, in violation of the clearest pledges. The captain of the “ Rewa,” Capt. J. E. Drake, interviewed by a representative of Reuter's Agency, said : ^ 
January 4 , about II p.m., when I was on the bridge with the third officer, two small white lights were seen about a mile ahead on our port bow. 1 concluded t 


***„■' 1 
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SEA: THE SINKING OF THE BRITISH HOSPITAL-SHIP “REWA 


Iateful Supplied by an Eye-Witness. 


ON ”: THE " REWA,” STRUCK IN THE BRISTOL CHANNEL — THE MOMENT OF IMPACT. 

they were from . satling eft, and ported my helm according.,, and though I ported my helm a( points, I did no, seem alter my position as regard, ,h. bearing o, th«e ligh t* 
which maintatned their position about 4 points on m, bow. After a pause of about three or four minutes, and after I had ported my he m, an eaplos,on occurred, approatmatel, a. 
-.,.5 p.m„ the ship being, in m, opinion, torpedoed. We had our Red Cross flag up, our lights had been li, a. sunset, namely, steammg tights, “"»**»”Jf* “* 
Comention lights, and the, had remained and were alight a, the time of the explosion. All the lights were electric. The shtp was htt abreast of the funnel on the port 
amidships as possible. The vessel sank ,ust after midnight. ” After the escplosion the finest discipline prevailed, and the transfer of the wounded to the boats, winch 
on an adjoining page, was carried out with the utmost courage and promptitude.- iOrawint Copyrighted in the United Stale < amt tamuta.) 
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0F SINK ing hospital-ships: rescued patients from THE -REWA." 
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struggl j co-operative stores at a puce 

inirance of thS of Othe, drugs 

Of th<- synthetic kind, such as aspirin phcnacetin and 
okers our supply of which used to come from 
Germany, at first rose similarly in price, until out 
manufacturers, taking the matter in hand, succeeded 
in producing medicines, generally under differing 
names, which proved to be not only as good, but 
exactly equivalent in point of dosage and otherwise 
to the articles formerly “ made in Germany. These 
too were put on the market at a price which, con¬ 
sidering the reduced purchasing power of the sovereign, 
is little if anything in advance of pre-war prices, and 
thus the plague has been stayed, for at any rate the 
time being and for these particular drugs. The result 
reflects great credit on English commercial enterprise 
and soundness of outlook. 

This is not to say that there is not still a scarcity 
in other drugs, and especially in those which, in the 
natural course of things, have to be imported from 
the far-distant countries where alone they can be 
grown. Difficulties of transport, besides shortage of 
labour in the places where they are produced, have 
had much to do with this, and there is no need to 
specify/such drugs, particularly inasmuch as they are 
known to every medical man and to a good many 
patients. The supply of them has hitherto been kept 
up. somehow or other, but the demand is also in- 
cteasing*—which fact is due to more causes than one. 
Among other things, this is in part caused by the 
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CLAD IN BLANKETS AND SAILORS' UNIFORMS: WOUNDED SOLDIERS SAVED FROM THE HOSPITAL-SHIP " REW* 
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“BIRKENHEAD DRILL M ABOARD THE “REWA": RESCUING THE WOUNDED. 

DRAWN BY S. BEGG FROM MATERIAL SUPPLIED BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 



After the “ Rewa ” had been struck, as described under the drawing on our double-page, 
the captain, officers and crew, and members of the medical service set about the work of 
transferring the wounded to the boats in a manner worthy of the best traditions of the 
sea. Although, happily, without such tragic results as in the historic disaster to the 
Birkenhead," the same fine discipline prevailed, and everything was done with cool and 
orderly despatch. First the cot cases—-about 30—were lowered into the boats ; next, the 


women nurses and the remainder of the wounded, and, lastly, the officers and crew. The 
boats were all manned without any accidents. “ In accordance with my orders,” said 
Captain Drake afterwards, " the 14 boats kept together as much as possible, coloured 
flares being burnt to attract attention. At about 3 a.m., two trawlers and a small 
oiler arrived and picked up the boats and their occupants, who finally reached port just 
after 10 a.m.”— [Drawing Copyrighted *« the United Slates and Canada.] 





















MEANS BY WHICH ALLIED MERCHANTMEN BAEELE U-BOATS'. " SMORE-BO^" TACT^S KX 










Having Venice’s treas ures : Verrocchio’s statue of Bartolommeo colleOni Being 
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FOR KING AND COUNTRY: OFFICERS ON THE ROLL OF HONOUR. 

Photographs bt Walter Barnett, C.N., Maill and Fox, Lena Connell, Arbuthnot, Bacon, Langeibr, Lafayette, Foulsham and Baveield, anl. Heath. 



2nd LIEUT. T. BASIL MARYON 
STREATFIELD, 

R. West Kent Rest Son ol Mr. Thomas 
Stieatfield, M D.. Folkestone. 


CAPTAIN J. N F. CIXLEY. 
Crenadier Guards. Has been officially 
reported as bavins been killed in 
action. 


CAPTAIN G. NORMAN BERNEY, 
Herelordshire Rett. Son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ceoree Bemey. Hill House, 

Wimbledon 


2nd LIEUT. MAURICE SEYMOUR- 
ISAACS, 

Border Rett Son of Rev. H. and Mrs 
Seymour-Isaacs. Alexandra Park. 


LIEUT. DEREK E. L V. 
BAUMER. 

R.F.A. Son of Mr. and Mrs Le„ 
Baumer. Greville Place. St. John's W oo< 


2nd LIEUT. HAROLD E. 
JOBLING. 

ter Rett. Son of the late Major 
d Jot ,n», York and Lancaster Rcgt 


LIEUT. G. R H. STANBURY 
TAYLOR, 

R.F.A Son of Mr. R. Wrieht Taylor, 
of Slone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn. 


FLT.-SUB-LIEUT. FORD STUART 
STRATHY. 

R.N.A.S. Son of Mr. Stuart Strathy. o 
Toronto. Canada. 


LIEUT. DOUGLAS ST. GEOPi 
PETTIGREW, 


UT G. WALPOLE W. DENMAN- 
DEAN, 

ef Rev. and Mrs. R Denman- 
>ean. Woodbridge Rectory, Suffolk. 


CAPTAIN JOHN COLLIE K1NMONT. 
Cameron Highlanders (attd. Tank Corps). 
Son of Mr. John Kinmont, S.S.C.. Ed;n- 


CAPT. CUY LIVINGS 
DINGTON, 


LIEUT. E. J. WARD. 

of Mr. and Mrs J. Ward, 
U. Graaf Reinet. Cape Colony. 


2nd LIEUT. BRUCE HECKFORD 
SELLON, 

London Rifle Brigade. Officially reported 
as killed in action. 


LIEUT. RUSSELL WINNICOTT. M.C., 
R F.C. Son of Alderman and Mrs. R. W. 
Wmmcott. of Plymouth. Officially re¬ 
ported killed in action. 


LIEUT. NORWOOD McLEOD. 
Canadian Field Artillery, crtd. R.F.C. 
Son of Mr. and Mrs. Henry ColUngwood 
McLeod, of Toronto. 
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46 Generals and 9 Admirals! 

Impressive Facts about “Pelmanism.” 


T HE remarkable extent to which the 
new movement — Pelmanism — is 
being adopted by officers and men affords 
impressive reading. 

j There could, indeed, be no finer or more 
; convincing evidence of its intensely 
Practical value than the fact that over 
' 15,000 British officers and men (Naval and 
Military) are studying it whilst on active 
service. This includes 46 Generals and 
9 Admirals! All correspondence being 
confidential, no names can, of course, be 
published. 

From time to time the announcements 
made by the Pelman Institute have in¬ 
cluded some of the more interesting letters 
from officers at the Front or with the 
Grand Fleet, giving more or less precise 
particulars of the direct benefits accruing 
:o them from the adoption of Pelman 
principles. Promotion, distinction, in- 
reased efficiency, a keener zest for work ; 
M-lf-confidence, individuality, judgment, 
iecision ; a perfect memory (most valuable 
jf qualities in this super-scientific war), 
:oneentration — these are some of the 
renefits daily recorded. Small wonder 
hat a distinguished General writes that 
‘ the value of the Pelman Course can hardly 
exaggerated.” His letter, with others 
if special interest, will be found below. 

Business and professional men are 
equally appreciative. The benefits of 
Pelmanisrt are so clearly apparent (and so 
invariable) that scepticism and prejudice 


“ That I was able to make use of my abilities 
so successfully I attribute entirely to the 
Pelman System.” 

That his is not by any means an isolated 
case is shown by the next letter, which is 
remarkable for its brevity. It is also from a 
Captain, who, in response to the question, 
“ What have you gained from Pelmanism ? ” 
replied :— 

** Three Star* 

A Military Croat and 
A dearer Head” 

Another officer suggests that the announce¬ 
ments made by the Pelman Institute err on 
the side of modesty. He writes:— 

'•One great point in favour of your system 
which, il I mav say so, you do nut make 
enough of in your advertisements, is the 
cumulative benefit acctuing. 

“ As far as I can >e«. once having got on 
the right track and rigidly following the 
System, there should be no limit to the ulti¬ 
mate mental capacity obtained.” 

Each letter supplies its own adequate com¬ 
ment. Take the epistle of a Lieutenant- 
Colonel, who, writing from Salonika, says 

“A» > direct consequence of Lesson 
Two I have got a step in rank.” 

Similarly, a Major attributes his promotion 
and his Jd.S.O. to Pelmanism; the Captain 
of a fine cruiser thanks Pelmanism for his 
command, having been promoted by selec¬ 
tion over the heads of senior officers ! 

There is, in fact, a bewildering mass of 
direct testimony to the value of the Course 
from every rank and from every unit of the 
British Army and Navy. 

It is not always promotion that is the 
object of those who take up the Pelman 
Course. Here is a letter tfhich presents 
another phase :— 


By Appointment 


to H.M. The King. 


Arrange with your usual dealer 
to reserve you a weekly supply of 


NESTLtS MILK 

according to whether you require it either for Infant 
Feeding, for Young Children, for Invalids or for 
General Household use. It is in that order of priority 
that supplies are being distributed through the trade. 

To ensure fair and regular distribution every grocer 
and store in the United Kingdom who deals with 
us has received, or can obtain from us, a supply 
of Nestles Milk Allotment Cards. Ask for one. 

THE RICHEST IN CREAM. 

CASH PRICE 1/1J PER TIN, 

at which it can be sold only because we 
restricted sales, when fresh milk was plentiful, 
to enable us to supply the public at a low 
price during the winter, when fresh milk 
is scarce and dear. 

NESTI.fVS. 6 a. EASTCHEAP. LONDON, E.C. 3 . 



iave vanished. The facts recorded, by 
Undents of the Course themselves, dispose of 
ill doubt or question as to the value of 
‘ Pelmanism.” 

If there is a reader ofTHE Illustrated 
London News who has not yet received 
J copy of Mind and Memory, in which the 
mnciples of Pelmanism are explained at 
ength, and in which a full synopsis of the 
bourse is given, he (or she) should write 
or this brochure to-day. It will be sent, 
;r,itis and post free, together with a full 
epruit of Truth's outspoken report on the 
tvork of the Pelman Institute, upon appli¬ 
cation to the address given at the foot of 
his page. 

A Distinguished General's Verdict 

One of the most emphatic endorsements 
hat the Pelman-Course has ever received 
:omes from a distinguished General with 
he B.E.F. He says :— 

“The value of the Pelman Course can 
hardly be exaggerated. I agree it should 
be nationalised.” 

Following upon the remarkable letters 
e< t*fitly published, in which Colonels, Majors, 
ind Captains (both Army and Navy) have 
ittributed their promotion, and, in some 
uses, their distinctions, to Pelmanism, the 
yneral’s pronouncement is of special sig¬ 
nificance. 

for the benefit of those readers of The 
i.lustrated London News who have not 
iready seen the letters referred to, they 
re reprinted here. 

The Uiuoldierlike Sub.” 

lhe first is from a Captain with the B.E.F. 
'•’e give his letter in its entirety 

“I should like to call your attention to the 
Dels of che story of my Pelman Course. 

' When 1 begin I was looked upon with" 
ty-hi&iWr by the C.O. of my battalion at home 
•is Ivino a sleeps’, forgetful, and unsoldierlike 
"lb. When I began your Course my stai l*.-gan 
to >\se~I had the ability, but had not been 
a ile t,. vise it. 1 left the home battalion with 
M'v v ON recommendation as being the best 
bt’iisr he had had for more than a year, and 
c.mi.c to K: wee. 

" I was U.ca appointed as a second lieu¬ 
tenant fp^omniantl a company over the heads 
of lour n n with two ‘pips,' and have now 
three stars and an M.C. 


‘•The Course has prevented me Incoming 
stack and stagnating during mv Army life— | 
this is a most virulent danger, I may add. i 
It inculcates a clear, thorough, courageous I 
method of playing the game of life—admir¬ 
able suited to the English temperament, and 
should prove moral salvation to many a 
business man. * Success,’ loo, would follow— 
but I consider this as secondary.” 

Easily Followed by Post. 

To the uninitiated it may well appear im¬ 
possible that such remarkable results can 
be obtained in a short time as a conse¬ 
quence of half-an-hour a day for a few 
weeks spent in studying lessons. Yet it is 
the bare truth, and it should help readers 
to realise what a tremendous force for 
personal betterment “ Pelmanism ” is. 

As a reader of the Course recently 
wrote :—“ If people only knew, the doors 
of the Pelman Institute would be literally 
besieged by eager applicants.” 

Following the intensely interesting lessons 
and exercises the students of Pelmanism 
rapidly develop a brilliant Memory, strong 
Will Power, complete power of Concen¬ 
tration, quick Decision, sound Judgment, 
an ability to Reason clearly, to Converse 
attractively, to Organise and Manage, and 
to conduct their work and social duties 
with Tact, Courage, Self-Confidence, and 
Success. All mental weaknesses and de¬ 
fects are, on the other hand, eliminated— 
such as Mind - wandering, Forgetfulness, 
Weak Will, Aimlessness, Bashfulness, Self- 
consciousness, the “ Worry Habit,” etc. 

Over 250,000 Men and Women. 

The Pelman Course has already been 
followed by over 250,000 men and women. It is 
directed through the post, end is simple to follow. 

It takes up very little time, k involves no 
hard study. It can be practised anywhere, 
in the trenches, in the office, in the train, in 
spare minutes during the day. And yet, in 
quite a short time it has the effect of develop¬ 
ing the mind, just as physical exercise 
develops the muscles, of increasing youi 
personal efficiency, and thus doubling your 
all-round capacity and income - earning 
power. 

A full description of the Pelman Course ts 
given in Mind and Memory, a free copy of 
which (together with Truth's special supple¬ 
ment on “Pelmanism”) will be sent post 
free to all readers of The Illlstk.a i kd 
London News who send a post-card to 
The Pelman Institute. 5 ?, Wenham House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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refuge under the banner of the Grimaldis 
privileges denied them elsewhere. The dramatic 
nments have been confided to M. fanapit, 

one of the most assiduous of the hut- 
nighters ” ot drama, tragedy, and lu-ht 
comedy at Parisian theatres. His judg¬ 
ment coincides with the verdict of the 
cosmopolitan audience, and as ami de k 
mat son, he has given of his best at a 
moment when everyone sickens lor the 
spice of life dulled by the vicissitudes 
of a weary ,n 8 war - however certain that 
victory will await the efforts of the Allies. 
Arrangements for farce and a lighter 
vein of comedy have been entrusted to 
M. Comte - Offenbach, whose patronymic 
offers an assurance that in his department, 
some of the ” old boys " who still chensh 
Imperial tradition, may yet be reminded 
of those days when Paris was the 
gayest city in the world, and the Journal 
de Monaco announced that Mile. Schneider, 
the " Grande Duchesse.” had arrived within 
the Principality 1 The journey was long 
and tedious. The great Society arbitrrss, 
” Mrs. Grundy,” had declared Monte Carlo 
taboo. She has had to strike her colours to 
public opinion. 

As a social resort prior to the war, the 
Principality and its immediate neighbour¬ 
hood was a thorn in the side of Cannes. 
Up-to-date hotels have been built, and the 
arrangements made for the accommodation 
of those who wished to be on the scene of 
action and drain the cup of pleasure filled 
to the brim by the enterprise of the manage¬ 
ment, may claim that every desire the 
human heart can conceive can be satisfied 
in the Principality, the flower-garden oi 
Europe, the once barren patrimony of the 
House of Grimaldi. Unfortunately the 
fashionable gathering on the banks of the 
Var, which was established in i86q, wit¬ 
nessed no racing in 1871 owing to the Franco- 
Prussian War. The added money at that 
period, amounting to /I^oo, had been 
quintupled in 1914, when the last meeting 


such a popular maestro. 
I storm and stress, wh 
pleasures, and minor c 
controllers, those who 


MONTE CARLO 


talents implied by i 
in these times of 
appetites, tastes, ] 
are hampered by 


/V NOTHEK year has passed awav. Seated under the 
■f * belvedere overlooking the court of the railway 
station, one seems to have but one reminis¬ 
cence of the past, recalled by the absence 
of that welter of passengers alighting from r *‘- '*■’ 

special trains which brought down visitors 
from every European capital, and of that 
conglomeration of vehicles ready to whisk t 

away travellers to hotels and villas. There j 

is the same warm sun. No change has 
taken place in the gardens. They are as 
enchanting as ever, and there may be some 
consolation for those who have formed an 
attractive programme for the season’s 
amusements of 1918, in that the admirable 
manner in which they have catered for the 
delectation of visitors whose honourable 
costume stamps them as among the cham¬ 
pions of the just cause, assigns them the 
role of the Peri at the gates of Paradise. 

Such visitors can get a peep at the shrine 
of Fortune through the swinging doors 
which give exit to those who are the victors 
and vanquished of the capricious jade, but 
they can make neither libation nor sacrifice 
until they return, w’ith the laurels of the 
victor, bringing us peace and plenty. In 
other words, the management has strictly 
adhered to the rules drawn up when the 
Casino was opened, refusing admission to 
everyone in uniform—military, naval, or 
clerical. This principle has become as the 
laws of the Medcs and Persians, notwith¬ 
standing the assertions of more than one of 
those emulators of De Kougemont who 
aver the contrary. Concerts, theatrical 
and operatic performances are void of 
restrictions. There are plenty of indoor 
amusements for men in uniform to add ‘ 

to those found on the golf-links, in the 
tennis-courts, or at the matindes of the 
cinema opposite the International Sporting 


WHERE UNIFORMED VISITORS NOW FIND RELIEF FROM THE STRESS OF WAR 


MONTE CARLO. 


to court public assent to the opinion 
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HERE’S comfort in the golden glow 
There’s com- 


of the Night Light. 

- — -ni ! monsense, too ! 

For children, as a rule, fear sleeping 
develop “ nerves,” a source of anx 

Give them, therefore, the solace of the tiny Night Light and 
ensure untroubled slumbers. For Night Lights banish fear. 


R&J HILL LT«? LONDON. 


Fountain Kji 


PRICE’S NIGHT LIGHTS 


At pre-war prices, 
from 
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The largest sale in the World. 


“Swan” Fountpens are co 

structed on scientific Inl¬ 
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service. They do not e® > 
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is sold with a guarant 


PALMITINE STAR. 
For medium light. 


ROYAL CASTLE OR CHILDS' 

For small light. 

CLARKE S PYRAMIDS. 
For large light and heat. 


Sold by 
Stationers 
and 

Jewellers. 


Price’s Patent Candle Company Ltd., Battersea, S.W. 11 


MAMIE, TODD & CO., Ltd.. I.ondon ; Manchester ; Paris: Zurich ; Sydney; loronto, 
Associate House—New York and Chicago. 










_ Belli 

THRU 

AUJJVS 


A pipe of “Three Nuns” lends an 
added zest to the pleasures of relax¬ 
ation—it stimulates a little, and gives 
a double edge to one’s capacity for 
enjoyment ... if one plays the better 
for the stimulus of this excellent 
tobacco, one works the better for 


A Testing Sample will be forward*, 
to Stephen Mitchell & Son. Branch 
Tobacco Co.(of Great Br 


plication 

Imperial 


ind Ireland), Ltd.,Glasgow. 


“King’s Head" is similat but stronger. 

BOTH ARE OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE. 

PER O’** OZ 

“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 

Medium, 4id. for 10 ; 9d. for 20. 
I/9id. for 50 in cardboard boxes. 


How Arthur Bourchier 
conquers Headache. 


Oxford Theatre, 

Oxford Street, W. 

Dear Sirs, 

Not often, but now and then, 
I run into a headache, and I 
don't like it at all. 

Thanks, however, to your 
Daisy tablets, lean always 
turn the table on the foe and get 
him to shout “ Kamerad." 

Really, “Daisy” tablets are 
a fine antidote for such troubles, 
and Old Bill says, “If yer 
knows of any better headache 
cures, stick i° ’em.” 

You have my full permission 
to publish this letter, and also 
my photograph. 

Yours very truly. 


r I ^HIS month, a few pairs of 
1 these waterproof service 
boots are being sent to 
each of the shops appointed in 
every town to sell Lotus, and 
every pair is being sold, under 
strict Government orders, to 
fighting men at home. 

The remainder of these low 
leg boots and all the high leg, 
the field boots, whilst supply is 
so short, are going direct* to 
men at the front. 


I heir orders, whether sent by 
post direct to their old shops at 
home or through their parents 
or friends, arc always executed 
and usually by return of post. 

The boots are guaranteed to 
keep the feet warm and dry, 
when “ Lotus ” is found branded 
on the soles. 


I,ot us I.td, Stafford 
of Lotus and Delta Bo 
Agents everywhere 


no actor on the British its;c to 

assimilates" the actual character T 1 A R T 17 T ' 

does Mr. Arthnr Bourchier. 1 O LEi 1 I 

■{£„“ !*>' p«rt of Bairnsfathers Cure Headache & Neu 

I Bill it indisputable, and ranks 

hef.d oeuvre. not oniy by reason TREATISE & SAMPLE 

study but by the artistic reoius If you wou ld 1;^ to try them at ou 
tes bis entire rendition. son( ] us your namt . an ,( a Hd, . on a 

always bard work, and the strain and we will send you FREE a d 

l 'j ^ P ronoun c«l. but when along with a very interesting scien 
n k* knows of a dug-out let fin the cure of head and nerv« 

as Mr. Boorchier’s characteristic all kinds. Write to-day to DAD 

(Dept. T 13), LEEDS. 

po/sy Tablets are sold by Boots, Taylor's, and Chemists everywhere at 
13 tier box. or direct (post free) from Daisy, Ltd. (Dept. T13), Leeds 




Guaranteed Waterproof 
No. 350 Low Leg 55 . 
No. 361A High Leg ’ 95/. 
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"THE MONARCHY IN POLITICS." 

AN ingenious effort is made by Mr. J. A. Farrer 
1 1 in . . The Monarch y Politics ” (Fisher Unwin) 
to exhibit the Crown as an inevitable partisan. 
■' Except in matters indifferent,” says the author, 
the Crown is bound to lean to one party or the 
other.” As an illustration of the mxnncr in which 
its social influence may be thrown into the scale 
against any particular measure, he cites the history 
of Home Rule in 1886 and 1895. The fact, how¬ 
ever, is that it was not the Sovereign, but the 
C ommons, the Lords, and the people who stood in 
the way of that policy. The first Home Rule Hill 
was rejected by the House of Commons in 1880, 
and its rejection was immediately endorsed by the 
country; the second Home Rule Bill was thrown 
out by the Peers in 1893, and at the General Election 
in 1895 its authors were sent into the political 
wilderness from which they did not emerge for ten 
years. Fortunately, the value of Mr. Farrer's lxx>k 
depends not on the thread of its contention, but on 



ON THE WESTERN FRONT: A BIG ENEMY AEROPLANE BROUGHT 


known, however, that the country owed ruudi 
to her restraining influence at more than on t 
international crisis, and that on several occasion, 
by her intervention she lessened friction m 
domestic politics. " Much as she loved the 

country,” says Mr. Farrer. ” she loved the Mon¬ 
archy more.” The Queen’s love ol the Monarchv 
was natural, and to contrast it with her love of the 
country is invidious. The honour of her realm was 
her supreme object, and however much she mav 
have been influenced on certain questions by family 
feeling, she set up a new standard of constitutional 
propriety. That standard was followed by her son. 
I.ord Morlev, in his ” Recollections,” mentions that, 
on one Indian matter. King Edward made earm-t 
*' but extremely kind remonstrance,” and on 
another subject was very much in earnest, " 
not for an instant did he press his point with an 
atom of anything like overweening insistence.” Th ( 
constitutional correctness of the present Sovereign 
in difficult circumstances has been attested by Mr 
Asquith, who is the highest authority on the point. 
Great influence is still exercised by the Crown, hut 
power and responsibility lie with the Ministers 


the interesting narrative which is supplied by a 
great number of connected extracts from the letters, 
memoirs, diaries, and speeches of statesmen, and 
the communications of Sovereigns 


The photograph shows 


DOWN IN OUR LINES. 

the body ol the machine, which was built to hold si*. 

British Otfu ml Bhifftaph. 


That always 
turers of ” Vive 


to their Ministers. It begins ab¬ 
ruptly with George the Third, 
and ends necessarily with Queen 
Victoria. The story of Creorge 
the Third’s efforts to rule Parlia¬ 
ment by corrupting it through his 
friends, is still as piquant as it is 
familiar. George the Fourth’s 
obstinacy against Catholic eman¬ 
cipation, we are told, ” showed 
monarchy at its worst.” On the 
other hand, in the case of 
William’s dismissal of the Mel¬ 
bourne Ministry, the author says 
that, ” given the King’s position 
and opinions, it is difficult to con¬ 
demn his action.” The publica- 
lion of the Letters of Queen 
Victoria showed that her super¬ 
vision of policy, especially in 
foreign affairs and Army adminis¬ 
tration, was more constant than 
people as a rule had known. Mr. 
Farrer refers to the Queens 
Austrian sympathies in the 
struggle with Italy, and to her 
Prussian sympathies in the struggle 
over the Duchies. It is well 



enterprising firm, the manuiar- 
11a " one of the most useful anil 
deservedly popular fabrics, and 
one of the most adaptable—ar. 
sending out a very neat pocket 
Ixxik for the year that has 
just begun. It is well got-up, 
with pages for cash account, 
memoranda, and calendar, an in. 
surance coupon, and a resumi 01 
notable events in the war. It is 
useful in itself, and should in¬ 
crease the public appreciation 01 
the admirable material which it 
will serve to recall to the minds 
of those who carry it throughout 
the year. All wise women ap¬ 
preciate ” Viyella,” and will also 
appreciate this timely reminder. 
The material is of an attractive 
character, alike in substance, ap¬ 
pearance, and adaptability to 
many purposes, as it is also in¬ 
expensive. 

The Great Eastern Railway 
Company are announcing that 
on and from Feb. 1, 1918, thev 
will discontinue to supply sea 
water. 



’t up-to-date—machinery or 
hold, pleasant to use, writes 1 
-you simply dip it into any i> 
always use a Cam 


duties, please take this Cameron Pen. There ’s nothing in my firm that isn 
-and not the least of helps to us is the Cameron Safety Self-Filler. It’s light to 
:ing, and is simplicity itself to fill. No hunting for fillers or special ink-bottles- 
br service again. The Cameron saves your time and temper—it saves me money. And so be sure you 

Bankers, and Normal Nibs, 15/-. Of all Stationers. Macniven & Cameron. Ltd.. Waverlev 
Shoe Lane, E.C. 4. Edinburgh: 23, Blair Street. Glasgow: 13, West Regent Street 
Paris: Kirby, Beard & Co., 5, Rue Auber. 


work on your ne’ 
v method that we can- 
suit each style of writi 
s instantly ready 

With Waverlev, Hindoo. “J. 

Pen Works, Birmingham. London : 30, 


Safety Self l iners 
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Confound it! These instructions differ 
from the original! 

and the particulars are all blurred and indistinct! 


1^0 you near such complaints in your office ? If you use K & J 
Carbotyp, never a word of complaint on this score would be heard It 
may sound wonderful, yet one has only to see K & J Carbotyp working 
to appreciate that it is not magic, but a simple device well employed 
At one typing, two—three—four- any number of departmental 
instructions can be completed; every copy is clean and accurate, and 
all additions or corrections appear on each 

Carbotyp is one of the K & J Ideals that makes the individual 
hdticient, and so helps toward the Efficiency of the Nation 

Call at the nearest K & J Show Room, f.nd we will explain how 
L-arbotyp will help you 


ItlKMIXC.HAM 

20 I rm 

CARDIFF 

sChu, 

l.EEDS 

Si Albt 
LEICESTER 


-MANCHE 


'LASGOW 


LONDON 

22 St Andrew Street 
Holborn Circus 
E C 4 


HEAD 

OFFICE 


From a great illness on< 
comes to a great health 


The BURFRON 


Illustrated 
Naval or 
Military 
Catalogue 
Post Free. 


*I ^HAT brave old French proverb is particularly 
A true of patients fed on Sanatogen; not only is 
their convalescence shortened, but in many cases 
they enjoy a remarkable increase of health and 
vigour which makes their illness seem a blessing 
in disguise. 

For Sanatogen adds enormous reinforcements to the fight¬ 
ing powers of the body, and so acts as Nature’s most powerful 
ally in the great recuperative “push” which she makes after 


Burberry Weatherproof 

An impregnable Service safe¬ 
guard, which defies penetra¬ 
tion by Rain, Wind or Cold. 


Ilk. BURFRON winds 
3Und the figure without 
saving openings any- 
here to admit water, 
nd is held together 
?curelv bv a button at 


proof of the splendid bodily re¬ 
nascence which it accomplishes— 
then your one regret will be that 
you did not try it earlier. 

Don't postpone that trial a day 
longer, but go to the chemist's 
now— before you forget it — and 
buy enough Sanatogen to last you 
for a few weeks' regular use. (It 
costs from 1/9 to 9/6, which works 
out at only twopence per dose— 
less than tea, coffee, alcohol or 
tobacco !) But be sure you get 
the genuine original Sanatogen. 
which is owned and manufactured 
solely by us and bears our name 
and address on the label. 


belt has two advan¬ 
ces; ( 1 ) it snugs the 
oat down in cold, 
[usterous weather; and 
;) gives it a smart Ser- 
ce appearance. 


Officers’ Complete 


SANATOGEN 


or Ready to put on. 


BURBERRYS’ 1918 SALE 

During January 
serial offer of Military Short-Warms- 
led fur. usually 9, 10 and 12 Gna, 
>w 4, 5. 6 and 7 Gns. and Service 
real ■ Coats, usually 6 Cns.. now 


Full SALE CATALOGUE 


BURBERRYS 


Haymarket S.W. 1 LONDON 

Boul. Malesherbes, Pari* ; and Agents 









globeol; urodonal 
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new novels. 


“An Autumn !t Io<jks as if Mr. E. F. lien son's 

Sowing.” intentions in " An Autumn Sowing ” 

. . . (Collins) had been mo<lifi e <l as the 

to heJ^ PO 'Tv f S,nn ol hls P en - Certainly we expected 
ZZ u ? M V Koclm 8’ s and not to find Keeling 
;„,J^ d T^ ai,ghter dominat >ng so completely the later 
•* 1 rs of the book. The family party at the outset 
P f nmise of family politics to follow ; but this expect¬ 
ation is not fulfilled. Hugh 
and the brother who marries 
lade away. Nothing more is r , 

heard of the young couple ; H ihiJPfc 

and Alice and a peculiarly h| 

fatuous young clergyman— 

who is much less a I 

a caricature—-step forward, 

toeing the line with Keel- 1HS|| 

ing's belated love for his 

typist. The relationship of 

the last two people gives Mr. \ % 

Henson his opportunity for 

rising to the level he has led W . 

us to expect from him a 

level that, to l>e quite frank, 

is not uniformly kept in the 

rest of the book.' Mrs Keeling 

is a good study, but the 

writing-in of Mrs. Keeling 

flags. It is significant of Mr. 

Benson's command of his art, 
however, that though we may 
suspect him of weariness, anil 
a mood out of conceit with • 

the creation of these provin¬ 
cial people, he has written a 
novel which is alive, and 

active in its claims on a 
reader's attention and interest. 

“ Mistress J h « hist , or y of 1 ^ 

of Men.” i ndia , b ^ f r 

the rule of the ON THE w 

English should be a gold¬ 
mine to writers of romance, 

but, so far as we know, it has l>ecn left hitherto unexplored. 
Who writes the adventures of De Boigr.eor Skinner into their 
fiction ? Mrs. h. A. Steel bre.aks fresh ground for novelists 
in “ Mistress of Men " (Hcinemann), when she goes back to 
the love of the Emperor Jehangir. father of that Shahjehan 
who built the Taj to the memory of a woman. Jehangir's 
Empress was Nurmehal, the Light of the Palace, until he 
renamed her Nurjehan, Light of the World, in adoration 
of her wit and beauty. Taking her entirely from Mrs. 
Steel's book, she appears to have been one of those women 
who stand out in the histories of nations by reason of 


exceptional charm and exceptional brilliancy. She was 
old lor an Eastern woman when Jehangir won her after 
years of unrequited desire, but her fascination was un¬ 
dimmed. She never fill under the complete mastery of 
the supreme passion. She left that to her lovers -hence 
the power she wielded. A woman who dotes gives 
herself into the hands of the man who possesses her; 
but Nurjehan was the mistress and queen of men. 
Mrs. Steel’s book is lull ol interest, and may startle 
people into realising how great is their ignorance of the 




* 

% *- , 


WESTERN FRONT : ROYAL FIELD ARTILLERY PASSING THROUGH 

British Offi ml PL t'graph. 

high civilisation and the magnificence of the Court of 
Akbar’s successors. 

“ Honour Among Tlu ‘ thh ‘ ,,f * Iiss ( ' abrk ' ,lc Festing's 
Thieves ” mw n<m '*' ’ Honour Among Thieves 
(Blackwood), is no great matter a 
dozen others would have fitted the story as well. It is 
a pretty and romantic tale of a girl-bride who slipped out 
of the coach on her honeymoon journey, some time in the 
reign of George III., and was supposed drowned by a 
good-for-nothing husband and his worthless circle. Mean¬ 
while, the little Honor had hidden herself as a farm- 


servant, and was later to become the wife of another nun 
There was a misunderstanding, commoner in novels than 
in real life, which enabled her to commit bigamy without 
knowing that she had done it, and her true lover to marry 
her without suspecting her eventful history. It all got!: 
to make up a good story, one that can be imagined with 
Hugh Thomson illustrations of ladies in large bonnets and 
little slippers, and gentlemen heavily bandaged by pro¬ 
digious neckcloths, and wearing a bunch of seals. '• Honour 
Among Thieves " is not the sort of romance that can be 
■ uspectcd of ending badly, and 
those who read it wili ii n ,| 
■d t he nisei ves provided with liuht 

and pleasant entertainment. 

“ Hawk of the ^ose heroine 

. JJL.' bachelor girl in London, con¬ 

ducts the new romance in 
m f the heart of an Egyptian 

H * desert, with camels and 
•4 ^ lo,our > and adventures, all 

kI. and as full of \air- 

lull Ml To beyin Wit.l 

tic K- is an intriguing Ger¬ 
man bent on the corruption 

ol the tribe- IK, even ben.r. 
lie takes the stage we have 
the rumour oi the white h. V 

who is swept away on the 
. • jfjjJ wave of a massacre of Enro- 

. L, • .HaSfll peans. She duly appears lattr 

to save her long-lost and 
British-bred brother and ho 
* ' fellow-prisoners from a gnu 

some fate at the hands of the 
wicked German. If you want 
- ■- -II to read a straightforward 

novel of action, with thrills 
A VILLAGE. and a strong interest, you 

cannot do better than allow 
yourself to be wafted on the 
leaves of “ The Hawk of the Desert ” to the sands and 
the date palms, the Eimbashis and the sheikhs, the 
wells and the zarebas of Miss Mitton’s Africa. 

Despite the shortage in many materials, the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet and the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Companies have adhered to their courteous custom of 
sending out seasonable greeting cards, accompanied by an 
excellent leather pocket-case for Treasury notes. Fpon 
the card is a picture of the Companies’ new offices in 
Buenos Aires. 


A Powerful Tonic. 

Hastens Convalescence, 
Forms Blood, Muscles & Nerves. 
Increases Vitality. , 


Glob^ol is a most ^ - ' . 

stituent. It is composed of the ^ 

total extract of red corpuscles of the .. 

blood, with all its ferments in full activity, as ^ 

well as the haemoglobin, to which are added an 

infinitesimal quantity of colloidal iron and manganese 

in order to re-enforce its beneficial effect on all sufferers from poorness of 
blood with its attendant evils. 

Glob^ol is being regularly prescribed bv physicians in this country and 
abroad in all cases that call for energetic measures to restore strength and 
vitality to the system when it is weakened thrc’gh disease, haemorrhage 
arising from any cause whatsoever, antemia, malnutrition, overwork, ment-l 
strain, nervous exhaustion, etc., etc. 

Moreover, Globed is always well tolerated, inasmuch as it contains no 
drug or substance that can cause discomfort, even to the most delicate con¬ 
stitution. It is free from the usual disadvantages possessed by the majority of 
ferruginous preparations (digestive disorders, constipation, discolouration of 
teeth, etc.). It can be taken without risk by persons with a weak heart—m 
fact, Globed has been styled “ the tonic of the heart,” seeing that it facilitates 
its functions by supplying it with pure, rich, healthy and buoyant blood. 

Tubercular patients also derive benefit from Globed, as it increases the 
power of resistance of the organism, and thus gives the sufferer a more 
favourable chance of fighting against the invasion of Koch s bacilli. 

Price ?/- per bottle. Prepared at Chatelain’s Laboratories, Paris. Obtainable from all 
Chemists, or diiect. post free, from the British and Colonial Agents, HEPPELLS, Pharmacists, 
164, Piccadilly, London, W. 1, from whom can also be obtained, post free, the full explana¬ 
tory booklets, “ Scientific Remedies,” and "Treatise on Diet.” 1 


Every woman 
will welcome TT 
the advice to 
retain her 
beauty.\out li, 

complexion, 

but the majority '■» ,r '^'Ya 

will merely shittg ifc 

their shoulder- 
and protest that, much as v 
they would like to be 
endowed with eternal youth, 
prevent the ravage- of time. 

Why is it that so many wot 
their time ? The tumble i- n< 
causes only, for giey hair, llace 
stoutness, discolmn at ion of 
wrinkles, etc., etc., ate ali can 
of the blood, especially with 1 
cause of premature old age at 
numerous symptoms of which 
viz.: shoitness of breath, dmu 


Renews Youth 


ket ommenJeJ kj Pro¬ 
fessor LANCEREAVX. 
late President of the 
Academy of Medicine. 
Paris, in his " Treatise 
on Gout.' ' 


ill-health cn-ues, degenerating into chronic disease, premature < 
untimely death. 

Science, however, which has discoicrcd the origin of arterio¬ 
sclerosis, has also found the remedy: URODONAL, which 
dissolves uric acid as easily as hot water dissolves sugar. 

It has been said that people need not die before they wish ; th< v 
need not grow old either unless they wish it. for URODONAL i- 
at their disposal for destroying the cause of premature old age. 
so that if care is taken to eliminate the uric acid as fast 
as it is formed, by the regular u-e of URODONAL, instead 
of the arteries being brittle and hard, they will remain soft ; 
and pliable as india-rubber, and perfect health will be \ 
the result. 

After a course of URODONAL the skin takes on a rosy i 
hue and becomes supple, smooth, and firm; the flesh is R X ' 
flexible and firm; the pulse is strong and active ; rich l 

blood conveys heat and energy throughout the body, thereby g 1 
stimulating 'lie healthy functioning of the different organs. L 
URODONAL imparts renewed youth and vitality to 
the whole system. 

DR. RF.nE CHANDERYS. P.nis Mr.fual F,„u!tv. W 

URODONAL, prices 5s. and 12s. Prepared at Chatelain’s / 
Laboratories, Paris. Can be obta'ned from all chemists and drug 
stores, or direct, post free, from the Rritish and Colonial Agents, 
HEPPELLS, Pharmacists and Foreign Chemists, \hs, Piccadilly, London, 
post free, the full explanatory booklets. “ Scientific Remedies/* and “ Treatist 

Agents in Cana./*. ROl'C/FR FRF. RTS. 6 j . Rue Notre . Ajent for Australia ,1 


should immediately 
otherwise continual 


.^jRODONAL^ 


r-.tsu.tsi^f ,aC • 

JTHFKTOS 








IgmMPAGNE 


THE PRICE 


HAS NOT BEEN 
RAISED SINCE THE 
OUTBREAK OF WAR. 

Gong Soups are satisfying and sustaining, as rich as 
home-made soups and much easier to prepare. They are 
a godsend in the home in these days of food scarcity and 
high prices. 

12 VARIETIES. 2d. PER PACKET. 

OXO Limited. Thames House. Londou. E.C.4. 


Do Your Damnedest! 


—to give your boys re¬ 
freshing comfort amid ( 
their present discomforts. 
Send them McClinton’s x 
Shaving Soap or Cream— V 
made entirely from pure 
vegetable oils and plant 
ash, thus yielding an 
exquisitely mild, rich 
and creamy non-drying |j| 
lather which immediately 
softens the beard and jg^i 
ensures a refreshingly Sy 
clean, close shave and 
the skin left smooth and R 
plastic. 


Hibernia, in Sticks . Is. the comm, 
Exquisite „ . . 9d. 

ShavingCream, mPotsor -r«fo,9a.&Is. damnedest: 


Preparatory to the attack before Cambrai, 
1$. the Commander of the Tank Corps 
QJ signalled his Captains, “ England ex- 
* peels every Tank this day to do its 


There is no beverage so full of wholesome refreshment as 
BULMER’S Champagne Cider. Matured by a long and 
expensive process in deep, cool cellars — precisely as are the 
fine champagnes of France. Wards off Gout and Rheumatism. 

Send for free Booklet to London and Export Agents: 

H. P. BULMER & CO., Findlater, Mackie, Todd & Co., Ltd., 

HEREFORD. London Bridge. S.E. t 


OFFICERS, and those who are in the 
" habit of buying their own Army 
boots, experiencing difficulty in obtaining 
“ Dri-ped,” are assured that facilities have 
been granted to bootmakers to obtain 
supplies of “ Dri-ped for Military ser¬ 
vice. Do not be put off with 
substitutes. 


“ Dri-ped ” is the best leather on 
earth for soles because it never lets 
your foot slip or get the least bit wet ; 
it’s flexible and waterproof. 


If the purple diamond "Dri-ped” mark isn't on every 
inches of it, then it's somebody's substitute. 
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i-CI INTHN’S Ltd (Dent. A. V.). Donaghmore, IRELAND. 


MCIINTON'S 


Shaving SK* 


INCLUDE in your parcel a 3-Tablet Box of 
Colleen Soap, 1 / 3 ; a Tube of Dental Cream, 9 d. 
and I/-; a Tube or Pot of Toilet Cream, I/- 


FREE. —A generous - sized sample cake of the famous 
Colleen Soap, together with a copy of " The Colleen Book of 
British Beauty ” sent on receipt of 2d. for packing and postage. 






















TRIPLEX’ 

The only Safety GIa»s for Goggles; Windscreens; 
Showcases; Observation Panels for Aircraft ; 
Portholes for Shipping, etc. 


SAFETY GLASS 

Send for interesting Catalogue to the Sole Manufacturers :— 
THE TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS CO., LTD., 
L Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


is a delicately scented toilet milk, 
neither sticky nor greasy, and is easily 
absorbed by the skin. It is very 
economical to use, a good sized bottle 
costing only i/lj. You can get it at 
all chemists and stores. 

PALE COMPLEXIONS 


Sold bu all Chemists at l j9. 31-. 5h & W 

ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 

LOMBARD STREET. LONDON. E.C. 

Established in the City of London. A.D. 17l£ 


may be greatly IMPROVED by 
just a tourh of " La-rola Rose 
Hloom," which gives a perfectly 
natural tint to the checks. No 
one can tell it is artificial. It gives 
the BEAUTY .SPOT! Boxes 1 

M. BEETHAM & SON, 
CHELTENHAM. ENGLAND. 


Sword- 

Steel 


The WILKINSON S?» D 


5 3, PALL MALL, LONDON, 

T. H. RANDOLPH, Managing Director. 


CO., LTD. 
S. W. 1 


THE WILKINSON 
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We are makers of Razors, 
Shavers,Swords, Guns,Pistols, 
Camp Equipment, Hunting 
Knives, &c. 


Now so many ladies are engaged in 
nursing our wounded soldiers and 
doing all kinds of rough and dirty 
work in the National cause, they lintl I 
it a matter of considerable difficulty 
to keep their hands nice. The con¬ 
tinual use of water ruins the skin and 
makes the hands rough and harsh. 
The way to avoid this trouble is to 
apply a little La-rola every time the 


Razor 


Yields freely to the action of the strop 
securing an exceptionally Tine edge 
yet is so tempered that it is a triumph 
of durability and the Cutlers Art. 


ements. V\V fed the time h; 
lilers should be placing their oi 
cry, and we invite such orders 
ict rotation as received, while 
iet sample orders from present 
sc RAZORS arc fully guars n 
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FOR THE NURSE AND 
MUNITION WORKERS. 


Perrys . 
-^Pent 


A1 


The 

Indent 


Assorted sample boxes containing 
24 Perry’s “Tested” Pens to be 
obtained from all Stationers. 


Poor Sleep 

and a tired awakening in the 
morning, the results of over-taxed 
brain and nerves, are conditions 
for which ‘ BYNOGEN,’ introduced 
by Allen & Hanburys 
Ltd. is being largely used. 
' / Containing a suitable 
j^jj^proportion of a specially 
izLS^jjJHprepared extract—in a 
'/ jji soluble form—obtained 
I'ljm from selected whole 

j jrl wheat and malt, with milk 

/ /AA protein and organic phos- 
/phates, ‘Bynogen’ is 
distinguished from other 
nerve-foods by its agree- 
L jP able flavour. It is a food 

i&jM adjunct that induces 
healthy sleep. 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 

Unrest in the ndoubtedly a great deal of dis- 
Motoring Camp, satisfaction exists among the motor¬ 
ing community on account of the 
apparently negative attitude of the K.A.C. and the A.A. 


A MOTOR FOR ALL CLIMATES : A WOLSELEY CAR IN MESOPOTAMIA. 
There is no part of the world where the Wolseley car is unknown. Our photograph shows one 
cars doing ts work in Mesopotamia, in a temperature of 121-6 in the shade. 

towards the legislative and restrictive disabilities under I agree tha 

which the motorist has been labouring since the war. I A.A. in tht 

hear talk of meetings being called to discuss the laches of judged and 

these bodies, and to devise ways and means of bettering not the sligl 

the conditions as and when that becomes possible. 1 result is as 

must say at once that I am not at all in sympathy with the mon justice 
shape taken by this movement—for movement it in truth is, conceded tl 

In the first place, I am afraid I cannot see wherein the would in all 

bodies which are the subject of so much criticism could to pass belt 

have done more than they have. If it were the motorist all, the cor 

who alone was suffering from restrictions imposed by a bodies are t 

wicked Government, which had singled him out for in- " betrayal o 

vidious treatment, and the representatives of automobilism of such ver 

had calmly acquiesced in it all, then I should be as anxious some would 

for their heads as anyone. But when we come to regard 
the matter as, I submit, it should be regarded, we arc 
forced to the admission that we as motorists are suffering The Rea * F 
no more in our own particular sphere than a great many s ribc to th< 


other classes of the community. It is all a question of 
sacrifice to the needs of the war, and that is the way. and 
the only way, we ought to look at it. And what is it. alter 
all, that the representative bodies might, or could, have 
done to secure an easement of the position ? What is it 
they have done which they ought to have left undone ? 

So far as my knowledge of things is 
— concerned, the answer to the first 

question is that they could not have 
done anv more than they have 
which, when the truth comes to be 
known, is really a great deal. I 
have no hesitation in averting that, 
bad as the position is, it would have 
been worse had it not been for the 
efforts put forth by the much-abused 
associations. At the very least, it 
can be said that the lowest ebb oi 
fcjT w motoring 

would have ■ - = 

been reached // 
many months 
before it was 
had the asso- 
I* ciations al- 

’*** r ~ ~ J ) lowed every¬ 

thing to go 
MESOPOTAMIA. by default, 

graph shows one of the S 0 f a r a s 
in the shade. concerns the 

second query. 

I agree that the interference of the 
A.A. in the gas business was ill- 
judged and officious. There was 
not the slightest need for it. and the 
result is as we know. Still, in com¬ 
mon justice to the A.A., it must lx* 
conceded that what has hapjiencd 
would in all probability have come 
to pass before very long. So, after 
all, the counts upon which these 
bodies are to be held guilty ol the \V 

" betrayal of the motorist ” are not ^ ■ ■= 

of such very grave importance as NnTARII . „ T . 

some would ask us to believe. 


been betrayed by those to whom we have committed 
interests. I nevertheless agree that it is a good thing that 
we should examine the state of health of the bodv Lit 
with a view to making a good start after the war.' Therr 
is a section, and by no means one that is negligible which 
holds to the view that the one issue out of all our troubles 
is in the foundation of some new bodv which shall h 
more truly representative of all the interests of automob lism 
than those which at present exist. That is to say. they arc 
prepared to throw overboard all the work, all the experi' 
erne, all the understanding of the many problems s Ur 
rounding the use of the mechanically propelled vehicle on 
the highway, and to begin all over again. To my way 01 
thinking, that is the spirit of reform run mad. \V e do' not 
want a Bolshevist movement within the ranks of automo- 
bilism. But we cannot go back to the administration ( »i 
our motoring aifairs which subsisted before the war. Jo 
give it its kindest description, it had grown staie. 1 

[CmtinurJ ntrLs, 


. While I refus« 

The Real Remedy. ut ,„ lv 

s ribc to the doctrine that we havi 


A NOTABLE “TANK BANK” ACHIEVEMENT: "WELL DONE BIRMINGHAM 
Our photograph shows Sir Hallewell Rogers, the well-known Chairman of Birmingham Small Arms 
Company, Ltd., handing a cheque to the Lord Mayor of Birmingham, for over {100,000, representing 
the purchase of 140,000 War Savings Certificates for employees of the Birmingham Small Arms 
Company. Sir Hallewell is Hon. Colonel, 3rd South Midland Brigade, Royal Field Artillery, and 
Member of the Advisory Committee of Commercial Intelligence to the Board of Trade. 






















For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c.. 


Goddard's 

PlatePowder 


Foster Clarks 


Sold everywhere 6- d V 2 7 6 &4fe. 


2^oups 
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4 Service 9 Tailors & Complete 
Military Providers. 

We are specialists in Service 
Trenchers, and present this par¬ 
ticular model as the most perfect 
coat yet produced. 


ARRAS’ 
-WRAP 


OVER 

-TRENCH 


COAT, 


Gamage’t New and 
Improved Trench . 
Coat. M 


Special Proofed 
Cloth. 


UP HILL OR DOWN DALE 

IS ALL THE SAME 
TO THE 

ARROL - JOHNSTON CAR. 


Guaranteed 

Absolute 


Lined same 
Material as out¬ 
side. Interlined 
Oiled Fabric. 


Detail. 


Illustrated 

Military 

List 

Post Free 


Kits Every point is care- 

Com a P nd ed fuI,y studied and lhe 
Uniforms “Arras” is far ahead 
Made to i n value and practica- 
Me V ure bility of any Trench 
24 hours. Coat on the Market 


The experience gained in the manufacture of Aero 
Engines will be reflected in the Post-War A.-J. 
Car. Get your name on the Waiting List. 


Request. 


DUMFRIES. 


Culleton’s Heraldic Office 

92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Arms and Pedigrees of English and 
Foreign Families. ^ 

PEDIGREES ENGROSSED AND EMBLAZONED. 

Kiiijs, Dies. Book-plates (ex-libris) Engraved. 

ARMORIAL STAINED GLASS. MEMORIAL TABLETS. 

Sketches and Designs for all purposes. 


l I /"w/px) ^ IN TUBES, 

LLOY Y) +5 ls.6d.&3s.each 

THE ORIGINAL EUXESIS 

FOR EASY SHA VINO. 


RELIEF FOR ALL. 

Why not try these TROCHES for 
your fidgety tough ? They are the 
old-fashioned remedy for tl.e alle¬ 
viation of COUGHS HOARSE¬ 
NESS, SORE THROAT, BRON 
CHIT1S and ASTHMA. 


BROWN’S 

BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES. 


Put a Tube In y»i 


ORIGINAL 

Or 

PE MARK 


ISONS 


SESSEL PEARLS 


SONS. Ltd 


hovende: 


SIR JOHN BENNETT 


SESSEL 
PEARLS 
Are the fine 


LTD., 

IN STRONG 
SILVER 
K CASE 


made by 


// beware of 

/ Umbrellas made 
f onForeignFrames 

THE VITAL POINT 
in an UMBRELLA is 
THE FRAMEWORK 

INSIST ON HAVING 


L To Prevent 
Seasickness, 

Trainsickness & Nausea 

• l c sure to remember to put in his bag a box cl 

Mothersill’s Seas ; ck Remedy. 


FOX’S 

FRAMES 


RELIABLE 


ACCURATE 


SESSEL 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY Co.,Ltd. 


for 

UMBRELLAS & SUNSHADES 

N1IRKI.Y BRITISH MADE 
,OOK FOR THESE MARK." 


BROCHURE Vo. iS. ON REQUEST, 
POST FREE. 

Old Cold, Silver, Diamondt, etc., taken in 
exchange or purchased for cash. 

SESSEL {Bourne, Ltd.), 

14 S’ I4a, New Bond St., London. W. I 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 

RED 
WHITE 
St BLUE 


,S.FOX&C°umited) 

C PARAGON 

ON THE FRAME. 


SIR JOHN BENNETT, LTD., 

65, Cheaoside & 105, Regent Street, 
London. 


Purchase 

BRITISH 

Goods 


have used this most economical 
Dentifrice with utmost satisfaction. 
A fe'v drops produce s most refresh- 
in* Isther and cleanser, rendering 
the teeth white, and arresting 
decay. 

Also put up in Powder form. 

Absolutely BRITISH. 
Why not gl$e It a trial P 


HIMROD’S Cure 
FOR ASTHMA 


BAILEY'S 
“CALIBAN” RAM. 

Raises water from streams 
to any height. 

i Costs nothing to work it. 

All kind* of PUMPS in stock for 


the surest, quickest remedy 
lor Catarrh, Ordinary Colds 
and Asthmatic troubles. 
The standard remedy tor 
over 40 years. 

At all chemists 4/3 » tin. 


You surely add water 
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Continued. \ 

certainly do not desire to become personal, or to discount 
rendered to the movement by men who have 
dth it for the past two-and-tvventy years ; 
*««• committee lists of the associations 
Year after year the same 
i " and, being eligible, offer 
It does not seem to be anv- 
to bring forward alternative candidates. 

.'Ction, so in they go again ! 


the services r_ 

been identified with It f 
but I do think that the 
are in some need of rex 
old- names appear as re... 
themselves for re-election. 

body's busine; _ _ 

and to push their claims to ele 
In a word, the agitators for reform have not the < ourage 
of their convictions and thus are not prepared to start 
the reform movement from within. \Yo do not want new 
associations, but we do want « change in the old ones. 
Both the R.A.C. and the A.A. are veritable closed cor¬ 
porations so far as their administration is concerned -one 
has only to compare the. committees of to-day with the 
original rolls to see how nothing but death suffices to 
bring about a change of personnel. 

If reform is needed—and I have agreed that it is — 
then let the people who are heading the agitation lregin 
with the improvement of what we have in preference to 
starting new bodies which must, in the very nature of 
things, be competitive with the older ones, and tend more 
to accentuate divisions' than to alleviate them. 


To Correspondents.- Communications for this detriment should be 
address, to the Chess h.ditor, Milford Lane, Strand, M .C. 2. 


•com! solutio 


Buchanan. 


white (Mr. G.) n lack (Mr. XV.) 

1. P to K 4th P to y B 4th 

2. Kt to K B 3rd Kt to y l» 3rd 

3. B to K 2nd P to K 4 th 

The op mug mows on both -dele 
an- 1n1uMi.1l, and m.iik nh.it rh.uigi 
the ( h.ir.u ti r o| the op 1111144. 

4. P to y pil Kt to B yel 

v Kt to It 3rd 1 ’ to y 41I1 

(•. P Uki >• P Kt takes 1 > 

7 Kt t.»k. s Kt y tak< s Kt 

h. K to y 2nd B to K 2nd 

•i. B to B 3rd P to K B 4th 

Too impetuous. Black has n< 
ilium dlatr attack to press home, aw 
his King stands in a verv (xpisi 
povtion after Castling. In any raw 
tl.e y B -hnuld be deployed first. 

10 Las tin Castles 

11. Kt to Q 2nd Kt to y 5th 

12. K to K sq R to B 3rd 

13. B to B 3rd y to K 3rd 

>4. B t.ik's Kt P takes Kt 

15. y to K 2nd B to Q 3rd 

16. Kt to B 4th B to Kt 5th 

17. K R to Q sq 


■\« -ON. 


B to Q 

is. p t<> y K 3rd q, ()K 

CmiUu.pUttig a \in \ 
'iiiation, whirh only p 
tieeess it desirxis. 


I’KOItl.hM N( 


I’ to K xth 
h taki. R )• 
P takes p 
B to K 3rd 
Q R to B sq 
ytoQB 4 th 
B to OB 2nd 


*• R to K R 

Answering oversight with 01 
ght and in a much mop- disjttr 


A clever inventor, Mr. W. H. Dunkley. 
of Birmingham, who as far back as 
1896 constructed a motor-car which 
raft on coal-gas, has patented a method of carrying gas at 
a pressure of 50-75 lb. per square inch inside the body¬ 
work of a delivery-van. The vehicle has a hollow roof, 
sides, and floor, which give capacity enough for a radius 
of about fifty miles. It is only, after all, an extension of 
the old-fashioned method of carrying the fuel-tank built 
into the body-work of the car. 


Gas in Hollow 
Body-Work. 


Resigns 


Mr. Alain C. White's annual production always provokes expectation ss 
its particular fonn, because, with his (ncv< Inpard c knowledge of prnUa , 
one n»v*r knows what out-of the way thorns he „iav wish to expound. lh 
year, i , •• The White Knights " iCfhois of the C*«5 Amateur, Stroud, G'c 
he has fix.d his attention 011 the ae iviti-s of the two White Kmgfu 
either by thernselvis or in combination with Pawns, in .-dminiMerirg n>y 
and in one mat little volume pnsints a hundred instances of this special 
variety of composition—quite a large number, looking at the hmitid forte 
employid. As a rule, they are easy of solution ; but some very ingenious 
strati gy is shown in many of them, and all have po nts of mtenst wmfc 
studying. A very elaborate analysis of th’ functions of Knight pUv frar 
the p 11 of Mr. G. Hume prints a s U .table introduction for the bmeStoi 
those who w.-h to combine a tb«ontical knowledge of probkm-constmctini. 


I am told that many doctors who use 
motor-cycles in their practice have met 
with a great deal of difficulty through 
the Government prohibition of the sale of calcium carbide. 
That renders the use of acetylene-lamps impossible. 
Electric-lighting outfits cannot be purchased, and the id al 
oil-lamp has yet to be invented. However, the Auto-Cyclc 
Union has been able to arrange with the Ministry of 
Munitions for the issue of permits for the purchase of carbide 
it cases of proved necessity, so that medical practitioners 
who have been affected by the regulations should get into 
communication with the Secretary- of the Union at 83. Ball 
Mall, SAY. ‘ W. \V. 


More Light 
Wanted. 


WHITE. 


White 


and mate in three moves. 


Correct Solutions of Problem No. 37(13 rer ivid fre 
New Zealand) ; of No, 371,3 from C Okiy and J W 
from J C Gardn-r (Toronto), K Britgu-s, and t Fk 
N o. 3772 from W G Phillips (I)iindce); <>( No. 3; 
C-ipliin Challtce (Great Yarmouth), R Stratford, l.i 
G S>rri- (Stom h ivdi), INp rantisto (Angers), 1 Isa. 
(i Bin Inn,111 ; <d No. 3774 from .1 D William*- (Wood f 
W R Til>l>-, W Silti-bury-White iHirstall), turpir 


(Athol, M 
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The Titlepage and Index to Engravings of Volume One Hun¬ 
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through any Newsagent, or direct from the Publishing Office, 
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HUMAN CAMOUFLAGE: BRITISH SOLDIERS DRESSED IN WHITE FOR DAYLIGHT PATROL - WORK IN THE SNOW¬ 
GOING OVER THE TOP. 

The art of camouflage, which has developed to such an extraordinary extent during the are wearing white clothes to render them invisible in the snow to the enemy at a distance. 

war < is closely analogous to Nature’s method of protective coloration in animal life. They are going " over the top," from British trenches on the Western Front, on daylight 

Sometimes, as here, it is an actual copy. Just as the Polar bear is garbed in white patrol-work in No Man’s Land- a dangerous task requiring great pluck. The incident 

to make him inconspicuous against his background, so the two men seen in our illustration affords an interesting example of military camouflage applied to the person. 

Drawn bv S. Hugo, after an Official Photograph. Copyrighted in the United States and Canada. 
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THE SOUL OF AN ARMY. THE DURATION OF GREAT WARS. 

BY CHARLES LOVE. 


THE NAVY’S TRENCH WAR-ENEMY RAIDS. 

BY ARCHIBALD HURD. 

ARMOUTH bombarded ” was recently the pro¬ 
minent head line in London evening news¬ 
papers. The town—a seaside resort and fishing 
centre—had been shelled from the sea at n o’clock, 
when most of the inhabitants had gone to bed, or 
were about to go to bed. The enemy vessel was 
evidently a submarine, and the filing lasted only 
about five minutes. 

The North Sea has an area of 140,000 square miles ; 
in other words, it is one-sixth larger than the whole 
of the United Kingdom, and nine times bigger than 
Denmark. On the western side; of it runs the British 
coast, a stretch of about 600 miles without a single 
place which can be compared with the least heavily 
fortified spot on the short German littoral It is 
more difficult to prevent ring-and-run raids than it 
is to catch every small towns-boy who rings and runs 
away—and Greater London has some 22,312 police 
officers and men to its 699 square miles ! From the 
point of view of Germany, the conditions for raiding 
are ideal. The enemy ha . the advantage of the interior 
line, the element of surprise, the darkness of moonless 
nights, the rap.doy of movement which the water- 
tube boiler and the marine turbine have brought 
him, and he possesses in the submarine an ideal 
weapon for raiding purposes. Even making allow¬ 
ance for the different rates at which a policeman and 
a patrol-vessel can move, the North Sea is nothing 
like as well protected as Greater London, in which 
assaults, burglaries, and other crimes are of almost 
daily occurrence. If the country provided afloat 
defence on the same scale as it is provided in London, 
the North Sea w'ould have 800.000 patrol-ships ; or, 
making allowance for the varying speed of policemen 
and seagoing vessels, the number would be about 
170,000. Official records show' that during the 
twenty years w'hich preceded the war, we built bo 
light cruisers and 194 destroyers ! Our output of 
light cruisers during that period exceeded German 
construction by one-third, and we provided 38 more 
destroyers. 

The country will never do justice to the Navy 
until it understands the character of the war which 
the Fleet is waging, and the limited resources w'hich 
it possesses. Raids occur on the Western Front 
almost every w’eek. The Navy is also engaged in 
fighting a trench w'ar ; but it is at a serious disad¬ 
vantage as compared w'ith the Army. In the first 
place, the main German Fleet is hiding behind strong 
shore defences, supported by mine fields, destroyers, 
submarines, and aircraft ; and ships cannot fight forts. 
Secondly, the British seamen cannot sit down off 
the German coast, digging themselves in as our 
soldiers dig themselves in on the Western Front ; but 
must patrol up and down the North Sea in all 
w'eathers, alwavs exposed to attack from enemy 
vessels—swift-moving light cruisers, low-lving de¬ 
stroyers, or invisible submarines, which can discharge 
their torpedoes w'hile still submerged. Thirdly, the 
Germans can either fly over our lines of naval invest¬ 
ment—such as they are—or can travel under them. 
The British seamen never know' when the enemy will 
strike, how he will strike, or where he will strike. 
There are many dark moonless nights, and the wonder 
is not that raids should occur, but that they are not 
more numerous. 

The British Navy is fighting simultaneously several 
distinct w'ars. When it is said that the Grand Meet 
is “ containing ” the German High Seas Meet, that 
statement means that Admiral Sir David Beatty must 
stand always readv for action, With battle ships and 
battle-cruisers, as well as light cruisers and destroyers, 
prepared to impeach the enemy’s Main Meet when¬ 
ever it appears beyond its protected area. For light 
craft are the protectors of the heavy ships at sea. 
The Grand Fleet is the antidote to invasion. The 
Grand Fleet, consequently, has the first call on the 
Navy's light craft, because it is enacting the grand 
role in this w'ar. With such vessels as remain, the 
Navy must fight the other wars. It must provide 
convoy for our merchant shipping, in the Home seas 
and beyond—about 5000 “ targets ” each week being 
exposed ; it must give as much protection as possible 
to the 600-mile stretch of the East Coast ; it must 
defend, without peradventure, the sea lines of com¬ 
munications of our Armies, many thousand soldiers 
being ahvays afloat. Germany is taking no part in 
the big ship war until what she regards as a favourable 
moment arrives. That leaves her free to employ in 
surprise moveme nts all her light cruisers, destroyers, 
and submarines. 


BY E. B. OSBORN. 

I "' VERY great nation has a military discipline 
pcculiai to itself, and deeply rooted in the 
national past. The most democratic, to use a rather 
dangerous epithet, is the French discipline. France 
is the only European country where you can see 
officers ami men chatting together in a cafe round a 
bottle of liberty, equality, and fraternity (so to speak), 
and vet feel sure military etiquette will be rigorously 
observed when they return to duty. The same 
familiarity is observed in Japan. In France, how¬ 
ever, the off -duty c.imeruderie which so alarmed our 
martinets is popularly supposed to be a heritage from 
the Kevolutionarv Armies. It is much older than 
that, according to the late General Gallieni, who was 
so widely read in the history of warfare tlirough the 
ages. " We are the Roman legionaries,” he once said 
to a friend of mine who questioned him on this very 
point, ” and we are what we have always been. Behold 
the rods and axes for those in the field who forget 
the legionary’s oath—' Faithful to the Senate, obedient 
to my Imperator.’ But when they are off duty our 
brave pmliis have the freedom of the Roman 
soldier, who could say just what he liked to the cen¬ 
turions.” But, as the swift collapse of the Russian 
Army shows, only intensely patriotic and highlv 
intelligent soldiers can be allowed such licence of 
comment and intercourse. In the ” orthodox and 
Christ-loving militancy ” (it is the old official style of 
the Russian Army) which fought so heroically in the 
first two years of the war. the relations between 
officers and men were governed by a kind of ritual, 
something far beyond any Western etiquette. The 
greeting of a General by his men was a most impressive 
affair—thousands of deep voices simultaneously salut¬ 
ing their father - in - arms. It is true that th<- old 
father - and - son spirit had ceased to touch these 
ancient observances with a personal emotion. F'or two 
generations the brutal German methods of training had 
been adopted by many Russian officers in the vain 
hope of securing the efficiency of the Carman war- 
machine. But the ritual of salutes anil salutations 
remained a strong, binding force, though most of the 
spiritual significance had been lost ; and the revolu¬ 
tionary Prikase which abolished it reduced the army 
to a tumultuous mob of hungrv, angrv peasants. 

We, like all other lighting races, have our own 
peculiar discipline, which no foreigner can quite under¬ 
stand. The New Army inherited it from the Old 
Army—but as a spirit rather than a system. Out¬ 
wardly, it is a compromise between the democratic 
and the autocratic models. The British officer loves 
his men, but loves them at a little distance. Inwardly, 
it is not fully defined even in ” B.-P.’s ” famous 
phrase—” Confidence in one’s pals.” It is really one 
of the oldest and most beautiful things in this old, 
beautiful land. The new order of soldier-poets bears 
witness to the passion of unselfishness that keeps it 
fresh and a little fantastical- for does it not give the 
lie even to blood-relationships ' J The devotion of the 
young regimental officer for his men sings itself in 
the noble ” Fulfilment ” of Robert Nichols - 

Was there love once ? 1 have lorgott.cn her. 

Was there grief once ' Grief stiff is inmr. 

Other loves I have ; men rough, but men who stir 
More joy, more grief, than love of thee and thine. 

The golden tie of service is a constant theme of 
wonder and rejoicing in letters from our various fronts, 
thousands of which, in the fulfilment of a certain 
historical task, I have been reading in the last six 
months. ” It is the greatest thing in mortal life,” 
w-rote one young officer on the eve of the action in 
which he fell, to know such men as mine and have 
the joy of serving them. It brings all the dreams of 
brotherhood true, and so death no longer matters.” 
And how well such devotion is requited ! Here is a 
passage from one of many letterf^brief and soldierly, 
as a rule—in which the deaths of beloved captains 
are described by their men— 

I was with your son when he died, and, if I may never 
see anything again, I saw one of the bravest men that ever 
was. He died a hero’s death. Your son dropped with his 
head on my knees. I spoke to him three times. I got 
no answer , and then he just looked up at me. and put 
his hand down my face, and said “ Is that you. Joe ? 
which was the name he called me bv. “ For (kid's sake, 
sonny, push on ”—and died at that. I shall avenge his 
death till the end. 

Let none speak against the way of a British officer 
wflth his mea, which is one of the oldest and most 
beautiful things in this old, beautiful land. It is the 
soul of our Army. 


H OW long is this terrible world-war going to la>t 
Such is the question uppermost in all o l7 
thoughts and on all our tongues 

The truth is that all the most momentous wars * 
history have been long ones. Not to speak of anterior 
ones, we ourselves in the Middle Ages waged an inter¬ 
mittent conflict with France known as the Huwlr rj 
Years War ; while the corresponding conflict betveer 
England and Scotland may be said to have been a 
five-centurv one. Our own Civil War lasted from 
1642 to i6(k>-- eighteen years—being contemporaneous 
part of the time with the Thirty Years War, whit! 
divided all Germany into two opposing camps, p 
found the Empire with a population of 16,000,000, and 
left it with less than 5,000,000, w'ith a loss of wealth 
from which the nation had but partially recovered at 
the outbreak of the present world-war. In the n<x’ 
century Germany wa- to suffer from Frederick’s Smr. 
Years War. 

Other long conflicts of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were various succession wars, 
notably those for the Orleans succession to the 
Palatinate, 1686-97 ; the Spanish Succession, 1700-13 
(the period of Marlborough’s victories) ; the Poli-h 
Succession, 1733-38 ; and the Austrian Succession, 
1740-48. 

But even those protracted campaigns were dwarfed 
by the war which Napoleon may be said to have 
waged for nearly twenty years with all Europe, and 
with the same object—world-dominion—as is now 
being pursued by his present-day pinchbeck imitator 
In that colossal conflict England took a prominent, a 
protagonist part by sea and land ; and in the Iberian 
Peninsula alone, more especially, waged what was wry 
nearly another Seven Years War—1808-14. 

Our next considerable war, after a long peace, was 
that of the Crimea, which lasted about two years, but 
was <mlv a great one, not so much in political result*— 
which were almost nil- as in its records o'. British 
here ism and endurance. In respect of military 
magnitude and political results, the Crimea was 
quite surpassed by the Civil War in America--which, 
lx' it remembered bv our restive pessimists, lasted 
four years (1861 to 1805) minus three days, and from 
every point of view was momentous. This fratricidal 
conflict cost more than half-a-million lives on both 
sides, though the forces in the field were nothing like 
so vast as now. 

The Civil War in America was followed—in 1866— 
by the lYusso-Austrian campaign in Bohemia, which 
may be said to have lasted only seven weeks, sine* 
Austria was completely brought to terms by her first 
crushing defeat at Kbniggrlitz. The logical sequel to 
the Prussian war of i 860 with Austria was the German 
one of 1870 with F'rance, which was all over in about 
seven months, though, indeed, it may lx*-said to have 
l**on praeticallv decided in less than one month—a. 
Sedan the rest of the time being but a long-drawn- 
out agony of lighting despair on the part of the 
vanquished. This comparatively qu.ck smashing 
down both of the Austrians and the French was mainh 
due to lack of organisation and un prepared ness on the 
part of the defeated. 

Still, war now showed a decided tendency t ( ’ >’ 
shorter than before- -especially war on a large scale— 
us was to be again shown in the Russo -1 urkish cam 
paign of 1877, which lasted onlv some nine month* 
and the Russo-Japanese War of X 9 <’ 4 - of which , 
duration was about a vear ; whereas our SouD 
African war had dragged on for over two-and-a-ha t 
years—for very special reasons, including the element 
of vastv veldt-space, which was against us. 

But now the tendency is again all in the f-ur.se, 
or old, direction—that is. towards long-drawn-on 
wars—-and for the reasons that tactics, if not strategy 
have been revolutionised by modern inventions, ^ 
of movement has practically been replaced by " ar ( 
position, with trenches and subterranean strongho < ^ 
the functions of cavalry have been encroached up ” 
by aviators, who are now not only the eyes o 
own army, but also agents of Sodom and Gomorn 
to their opponents ; machinery is now almost as ' T ' m ^ j 
a means of carrying on war as men ; the r° *- ^ 
artillery has been immensely enhanced ; subinani 
have completely altered the conditions of nava v ’ , 
fare ; troops are now so well fed, and clothe , ^ 

cared for that disease has practically’ cease ( .j lor , 
decimate armies as it always did before and,in s 
victory wdl now incline, ceteris paribus, to e . 
with the biggest numbers, the longest purse, an 
most enduring nerves. 







THE “GOEBEN'S” COMPANION IN THE FLIGHT TO THE DARDANELLES IN AUGUST 1914 , AND HER FELLOW-RAIDER IN THE BLACK SEA 
THE 4500 -TON, 274 -KNOT, LIGHT-CRUISER “ BRESLAU ” SUNK. 




,»• ym 


Mjjl 



After the Admiralty pre iminary announcement on January 21 that on the previous day 
the German cruisers “ Goeten ” and “Breslau’’ had teen defeated at the entrance of 
the Dardanelles, the “ Goe l en ” being run ashore and the “Breslau” sunk, the following 
communique was issued: “Admiralty, Monday night.— The ‘ Goeben ’ and ‘Breslau’ 
emerged from the Dardanelles early yesterday morning and attacked our naval forces to 
the north of Imbros, with the result that the ‘ Raglan ’ and ‘ M.28 ’ were heavily hit and 
sunk by gun-fire. The enemy ships then proceeded to the south of Imbros, where the 
Breslau ’ was forced into one of our mine-fields, struck a mine and sank. The 1 Goeben ’ 


left her, steaming at full speed, and turned towards the Dardanelles. Turkish destroyers 
coming to the assistance of the ‘ Breslau ’ were engaged by our destroyers and driven off. 
As the * Goeben ’ neared the entrance to the Dardanelles, she also struck a mine, which 
reduced her speed, and caused her to settle down aft with a list of 15 degrees. She 
finally beached herself on the west side of Nagara Point, where she is now being con¬ 
tinuously bombed by our aircraft. We rescued 172 survivors of the ‘ Breslau,' and they 
are now prisoners of war in our hands. The names of the survivors of the ‘ Raglan ’ 
and ‘ M. 28 ' are not yet knrwn, but there are 132 survivors.” 



























THE TRAINING-SHIP "WARSPITE" DESTROYED BY FIRE: A VIEW SHOWING 
THE UNDAMAGED FIGURE-HEAD. 


NEUTRAL WOMEN WHO TREATED OUR WOUNDED WITH GREAT KINDNESS 
DUTCH NURSES RETURNING FROM BOSTON WAVING GOOD-BYE. 


BRITISH PRISONERS BACK FROM GERMANY LANDING AT BOSTON : PRIVATE 
JACKSON, A BLIND SOLDIER, AND DUTCH NURSES. 


A RAILWAY DISASTER DUE TO THE WEATHER : THE LANDSLIDE WHICH 
DERAILED THE SCOTCH EXPRESS IN A CUTTING. 


THE TERRIBLE ACCIDENT TO A SCOTCH EXPRESS NEAR CARLISLE : THE DERAILED 
ENGINE AND TRAIN, WITH WRECKAGE OF A TELESCOPED CARRIAGE. 
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NEWS BY THE CAMERA: TWO DISASTERS: AND A HOME-COMING. 

PHOIOUKAPHS BY III USI R A I IONS lU'RtAU. 


BURNT TO THE WATERS EDGE. BUT WITHOUT LOSS OF LIFE:,THE PORT SIDE 
OF THE "WARSPITE'' AFTER THE FIRE. 


The famous old training-ship “ Warspite ” was burnt to the water’s edge by a fire which 
occurred on Sunday afternoon, January 20. There was no loss of life or injury 
among the 250 officers and boys, who showed fine discipline and worked bravely to 
check the flames, fanned by the wind. Their personal belongings and the stores were 
lost The ship was formerly H.M.S. “Waterloo" (120 guns). La*” she was renamed 
the “Conqueror" (80 guns), and was given to the Marine Society to replace an earlier 
training-ship, “Warspite," also destroyed by fire.-The second contingent cf British 


prisoners from Germany reached Boston on January 20. The Dutch nurses who had come 
over with them on the voyage from Holland showed them great kindness. A Mi 
express from London to Glasgow on Saturday, January 19, ran into a falling an ^ 
caused by rain and snow, in a cutting *at Long Meg, between Little Salkeld an 
Lazonby, about 15 miles south of Carlisle. The train was derailed, the brake-^an 

crashing into the engine, and the next coach being telescoped against the tender, 
people were killed and 17 injured. 
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TANK TACTICS: A DUMMY AND A CAPTURED ANTI-TANK GUN. 

Canadian War Record* and Xkw Zealand Official Photograph*. 



THE ENEMY’S METHOD OF COMBATING TANKS : NEW ZEALANDERS EXAMINING A CAPTURED GERMAN ANTI-TANK GUN 


**. < . . . -j * * * *»*.;*, 


Sir Douglas Haig has not mentioned dummy Tanks in any of his published despatches 
regarding the operations of our troops on the Western Front Of the real Tanks 
be has said : “ Very gallant and valuable work has been accomplished by Tank com¬ 
manders aind crews on a great number of occasions. Long before the conclusion of 
tbe Flanders Offensive, these new instruments had proved their worth and amply justified 
the labour, material, and personnel diverted to their construction and development In 
the course of the various operations in which Tanks nave taken part, at Arras, Messines, 


and Ypres, officers and men have given frequent examples of high and self-sacrificing 
courage, as well as strong esprU-de-corps.” In a Reuter message from Amsterdam the 
other day the German Minister of War, General von Stein, was reported to have said, in 
an interview, regarding the methods of comoating Tanks : “ We are not afraid of the 
wonders of technical science. There are, for instance, the Tanks. At first we naturally did 
not know how to destroy them. My soldiers . . . tried to force them open with hand-grenades, 
but we soon learned that there was only one deadly weapon against them—our guns." 
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BACK FROM ‘MURDERED FRANCE TO FREE FRANCE: REFUGEES 


Ej v w — 


This pathetic throng of French refugees have been sent away by the Germans from French territory 


welcome in Switzerland en route, they find themselves again on French soil this time free coit \ c • * • oc ‘" upat * on - After a long railway journey, and a wonderfully y ^ 

hardly believe they are at liberty again after three years of slavery. They have been'given a meal JTe gorged ca^Vn^ Su'denly^ writ^T I 

One old man wearing a veteran’s medal rises to his feet, then an old woman at the ^ 


Evian band strikes up the tune so long forbidden. They stop eating, and all eyes look 
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VERY: FRENCH RAPATRIfiS—A MOMENT OF EMOTION. 



JPIED TERRITORY LISTENING TO THE "MARSEILLAISE'’ IN EVIAN CASINO. 

the hall, signing to the five little children with her to do the same. The Marseillaise ! the hymn of peoples re-born ! Women and men alike begin to sob. Others, with clenched 
stand rigid with closed lips, but tears roll down their .heeks. Others, again, beat time to the tune with a mystical frenzy, while little girls, in ecstasy like Jeanne d'Arc listening to 
'tees, join their hands and pray. It is a moment of inexpressible emotion. . . . Many resume their seats, and hum over the sacred words. Then suddenly they stand once more, 
ed , with eyes dilating and vehement gestures, to send forth to France tne supreme cry—‘ Aux armes, citoyens ! ' [Drawing Copyrighted in the L'nited Stoles and Canada.] 
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By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


T HERE is one particular attitude to which most 
human beings, including myself, have a very 
strong objection. It has created all the popular tales 
about traitors, though it is sometimes more subtle 
than treason ; but it has all the effects, if not the 
motives, of treason. It is the attitude of the man 
who chooses the very time at which he ought to stiffen 
as the time at which to weaken. He only fails at the 
last moment ; and it is always the most important 



THE SUDDEN DEATH OF THE EX-COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
IN INDIA: THE LATE GENERAL SIR BEAUCHAMP DUFF. 

Sir Beauchamp Duff was censured by the Mesopotamia Commission in con¬ 
nection with the early reverses He was found dead in bed on January 20 
The mquest verdict was “Death due to misadventure, from narcotic poisoning 
self-administered for the purpose of procuring sleep.' '—[Photo. Elliott and Fry.] 

moment. Especially he always remembers the reasons 
that ought to have prevented him from beginning a 
thing when they only serve to prevent him from 
finishing it. Sometimes those reasons are rather thin 
modern theories, which instantly gave way when he 
found an action desirable, and which now only return 
to him because he finds it difficult. 

Such a man always appears to the popular instinct 
merely to have played it false ; but very often it is 
his position from the first that has been false. I 
always feel this about some of the wealthy Quakers, 
and other theoretic opponents of all war, in their 
attitude towards this war. They had a right to forbid 
a war ; but they had no right to help it so as to 
hinder it. And they did, indefinably and perhap.i 
unconsciously, help it so as to hinder it. Pacifists are 
called fanatics ; but I, for one, wish that those among 
them who are most influential had been far more 
fanatical. A Pacifist’s peace is at least a much better 
thing than a Pacifist’s war. I should feel in the same 
way about any other extreme or extravagant doctrine, 
however strongly I disagreed with it. I think a 
vegetarian is something like a lunatic when he calls 
me a cannibal for eating a mutton chop. But I 
should prefer to find him denouncing my cannibalism 
to a large crowd, rather than find him conspiring 
obscurely everywhere to upset butchers’ carts and nail 
up the doors of butchers’ shops. I should think he 
had a right to do the first, his convictions being what 
they were ; I deny that he has a right to do the 
second, whatever his convictions might be. I think 
it both crazy and cruel for a follower of Mrs. Eddy to 
seek to deprive the sick of the help of any science 
except Christian Science. But I should think it much 
worse if the Christian Scientist were only caught steal¬ 
ing the medicine from an invalid’s cupboard or the 
petrol from a doctor’s garage. Idealism is an excuse 
for insurrection ; it is not an excuse for intrigue, 
which is against its very nature ; and with those that 
were, and are, merely intriguing for peace I pretend 


to no patience or respect. The horrors of war are a 
perfectly logical reason for not going to war. They 
are not a reason for trying to do a thing when you 
happen to feel excited, and dropping it when you 
happen to feel tired. If you have any intellectual self- 
respect whatever, you must ask yourself three ques¬ 
tions which are as obvious as the alphabet : What you 
originally decided to fight for ; whether you have got 
it ; or whether you can get it by continuing to fight ? 
That it is a ghastly thing to fight, and a still more 
ghastly thing to be obliged to allow others to fight, is 
a most vivid and painful truth. But it is a truth, I 
will venture to suggest, which ought to have crossed 
a powerful mind some little time ago. 

There ncvci was a moment in this mortal trial 
when it was more necessary to be ruled by the 
actuality and not the atmosphere. The atmosphere 
is naturally and necessarily one of weariness, and a 
reaction towards escape ; but it is still the truth that 
we ought not to escape, even if wc could escape, from 
.actuality. I see that some new suggestions have 
recently been made in this direction by a man of genius 
who is always suggestive, Mr. H. G. Wells. Mr. Wells 
is, above all things, a great artist in atmospheres ; and 
ho is, as such artists often are, far too much the victim 
of atmospheres. He is also the victim, I think, of the 
weakness already described—the lack of something 
which may be loosely described by the theological 
term of final perseverance. Even his most successful 
novels fail only at the last moment. They end, but 
they do not conclude ; the writer seems resolved to 
escape from a conclusion. They do not end in mere 
negation or despair, but only in an oblivion of their 
original object—as if the writer had just caught 
sight of something else that had nothing to 
do with it. Hence he is not desperate ; but he 
is, in a definite and double sense, distracted. In 
much the same way he seems to have side¬ 
tracked himself on the subject of the 
running clean off the rails of reality. He has 
been caught by considerations quite remote not 
merely from our reasons, but from his own 
reasons, for having supported the war at all. 

He has fallen in love at first sight—or rather, 
at first hearing—with the mere name of Mr. 

Trotsky and the Revolutionists at Petrograd. 

He offers them to us as a more democratic 
type of diplomatist, who arc more plain and 
simple than our own diplomatists. As to that, 

I am content to answer that we could most of 
us ask very plainly and simply for things, if wc 
only asked for them and did not get them. 

The Bolshevik diplomatist demanded that the 
peace negotiations should be removed to the 
West ; and they were not removed. He de¬ 
manded that the military forces should not be 
removed to the West ; and they were removed. 

I believe I have been consistently not only 
much more of a democrat but much more of 
a revolutionist than Mr. Wells ; I have even 
been rebuked by him for my extreme and ex¬ 
travagant denunciation of the existing social 
system. And I should have been ready on 
many occasions to a r k simply and plainly for 
what I wanted—to say in a commanding voice, 

“Give property to all the families in the State,” 
or “ Punish all Trusts as criminal conspiracies 
immediately.” There would only have been 
two limitations attaching to these plain and 
simple things which I should have demanded. 

One is that I should not have got what I de¬ 
manded—or, perhaps, expected to get it. The 
other is that I should not have thought it 
practical to do it while I was admittedly try¬ 
ing very desperately to do something else which we 
all agree ought to be done. 

I would, therefore, draw attention to the detail 
that there exists in the world at this moment a war ; 
and a German Empire which has been so far successful 
in that war that it has disarmed Russia, Roumania, 
Serbia, and Montenegro, and has already so far 


erected a Middle Europe which overshadows Eastern 
Europe. To say in face of such a fact that vo u 
rather like Mr. Trotsky's tone is as flighty and foolish 
as to say that you rather like the colour of his ev 
To say that there may be a revolution in successful 
Germany, because th.re has been a revolution in un 
successful Russia, is to throw out wild guesses into thv 
air. There may be ; but we can only build with any 
security upon what is. To say that a republic will 
certainly be set up in Berlin because it has been set up 
in P-.trograd is about as businesslike as to say that a 
wooden statue will certainly be set up in Petrograd 
because it has been set up in Berlin. Personally, I 
should always have said that the Russian would 
always have been more democratic than the Prussian; 
that he had more natural taste for what is revolu¬ 
tionary', as the man of Berlin had more natural taste 
for what is wooden. But even if we think the Russian 
example may be followed, it is madness to say it must 
be followed. We are concerned with calculable facts; 
and cannot risk all England and all Europe upon 
possibilities that are quite incalculable. If we haw 
any rights in the quarrel, wc cannot conceivably 
gamble them on a faint hope that Germany may 
eventually' cease to worship the statue of Hindenburg 
and begin to worship a statue of Haase. I therefore 
humbly suggest to Mr. Wells that he should return 
for a moment to the contemplation of real things, and 
especially of the most real thing remaining in front of 
us : the fact that wc have lost the war, and with it 
the faith of England and the freedom of Europ'. 
unless we can still force the Prussian to do certain 
things which he has a prodigious objection to dong 
Of these the very least, as Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 



A NEW BISHOP WHOSE APPOINTMENT AROUSED CONTROVERSY 
DR. HENSLEY HENSON. om inatiori 

Protests were made notably by the Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Gore)—to n0 ^ 

of Dr. Hensley Henson, Dean of Durham, as Bishop of Hereford. e 
ever, duly elected. The Archbishop of Canterbury, reply ng to Dr. ore. ^ 

Dr. Henson as “a brilliant and powerful teacher of the Christian ^ 
regards the Incarnation of the Son of God as the central fact of human 
Photograph by Whitlock. 

George and all our political leaders have said, ^ c | u< ' 
a French Alsace-Lorraine and a free and united 1 °- u 
spreading to Posen and the sea. As for sympat n.«in, 
with revolutionists, I have sympathised wdh n u ’" 
in many' places, even including a place called Eng an ( > 
and my sympathy did not suddenly begin yester a >- 
My prejudices are of older date, and may nossibh ’ 
of longer duration. 


war, 
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THE ARREST OF M. CAILLAUX-AS PICTURED IN FRANCE. 

Fro* am Illustration in “Excelsior,” Pajus. 



j| | j THE FIRST (EX) PREMIER OF FRANCE TO BE PLACED IN A COMMON PRISON DURING THE THIRD REPUBLIC : M. JOSEPH CAILLAUX 
LISTENING TO THE WARRANT FOR HIS ARREST READ BY M. PRIOLLET, COMMISSARY OF THE ENTRENCHED CAMP OF PARIS. 


M. Caillaux, an ex-Premier of France, was arrested on January 14, at his house in Paris, 
in the rue Alfonse Neuville, on a warrant issued as a sequel to the recent charges against 
him of having aided the enemy by attempting to destroy French alliances during the war. 
In publishing the above picture illustrating the arrest, the Paris paper “ Excelsior " 
said : “At 9 o’clock in the morning M. Priollet, the Commissary, presented himself at 
M. Caillaux's house, with his secretary, M. Mercadier, and two agents de Sureti. The 


Deputy for Mamers [i.e., M. Caillaux], who was shaving, quickly wiped the soap from 
I his cheeks, put on a lounge jacket, and went to bis study, where he sat down and listened 
to M. Priollet reading the warrant for his arrest. M. Caillaux then went to dress and 
put on his overcoat It was in the ante-chamber of his room that the arrest was made.” 
M. Caillaux was taken to the Sant£ Prison, where he was placed in an ordinary cell and 
closely watched day and night. He was allowed certain extra furniture, and meals 




















TWO OF THE RUSSIAN DELEGATES : M. JOFFE THEIR LEADER) 
AND M. KAMENEFF. ON THEIR WAY TO THE CONFERENCE. 


HERR VON KUHLKANN AT THE TOP END OF THE TABLE, IN THE MIDDLE 
A VIEW IN THE SESSION HALL 


DURING THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS AT BREST-LITOVSK : RUSSIAN DELEGATES 
BUYING GERMAN NEWSPAPERS. 


SCRAP OF PAPER" SIGNED AT BREST-LITOVSK: THE DOCUMENT 
AGREEING TO AN ARMISTICE. 


“What do you expect from Brest-Litovsk ” was a question put to its reader, recently on the right at the top are those of the Russian delegates - MM. A. Jofle *nd L 

by the Berlin “ Lokalanzeiger.” It elicited some interesting replies. Professor too Kameneff, and Mme. A. Bitsenko. The signature, on the left (from the top downwards) 

Wilamowitz, the classical scholar, wrote : " My expectation, are of such a kind that my are those of Zeki Pash. (Turkey) ; Col Gant*hew (Bulgaria) • four AusUO-Hungani* 

anxiety about the future of the Fatherland rudely disturbs my sleep, at nights ; this is delegates, including Major eon Mirbacb (second 0 f the four)- and six Germans, namely, 

the experience of many whose Fatherland is still Germany and not a Utopian Europe, Capt Hey, CapL Horn (Naval Officer). CapL von Rosenberg Staff- Major Brinckmann, 

or even a Utopian world.” In the armistice document reproduced above, the signatures Chief-of-Stafl Hoffmann, and Prince Leopold of Bavaria Commander-m-Chief. 





































PROVIDING EMP LOYMENT FOR DISABLED SAILORS AND SOLDIERS: ONE OF THE NEW “FORTUNE OF WAR” GAFfiS. 


It was a stroke of genius on the part of Lieut J. E. Latham (an invalided officer of the 
South Staffordshire Territorials) to found the “ Fortune of War ” Cates, which are springing 
up rapidly in London and will probably take root elsewhere. They provide congenial and 
well-paid employment to disabled men, and also supply that “long-felt want " in London— 
open-air caffes on Continental lines. The first “ Fortune of War ” cafe began in Kilburn, 
and was followed by caffes in Hackney, Aldgate, and Edgware Road. The scheme is run 


on sound business principles, being in no sense a charity. Each cate costs about £400 to 
start The men employed receive a minimum of (1 a week, sometimes more, with free 
meals, and the prices charged to customers are extremely moderate. Lieut Latham invites 
the public to invest in his caffes any sums from £10 upward at 6 per cent, without liability. 
Investors of £50 or more can nominate disabled men for employment The scheme is 
regarded with approval by the authorities.—[O mwh Copynfkui to lto UnMtd SWn mmd Cawtoo.] 
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Jf LOAT! A GREAT BRITISH ENGINEERING FEAT. 

s Pears, R.OJ. 



LLOW MONOLITHS FOR A NEW BREAKWATER AT VALPARAISO TOWED INTO POSITION. 

' k * n P°“tion, the top of it emerges 3 ft 3 in. above the surface of the water. We may add that the firm carrying out this wonderful engineering work is that of Messrs. Pearson and 
u > ®-td. The huge dimensions of the floating stone are indicated by the relative size of the men on top, and that of the tug towing it and the other vessel passing. The subject is 
0 of interest in connection with recent suggestions as to the possbilities of concrete in ship-building.- [Draa-Mg CopyriuMted is the Untied SUtiet and C*$%aJ*.] 
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WITH THE W.A.A.C/S: LEADERS AND TYPES OF THE NEW FORCE 

C*m«*a-Po«t«aits bv HoppI 


A SERGEANT OF THE W.A.A-C-’S. 
The W.A.A.C. sergeants—many. Public 
School girls—are getting a first-rate 
reputation for the smartness of the 
girls drilled by them 


MISS EDITH THOMPSON. 

Miss Thompson, as Area Controller for London, holds 
much the same place In relationship to the W.A-A.C.’s 
as General Sir Francis Lloyd does to the forces 
under the London Command. 


MISS M. M. STEVENSON, O.B.E. 

Miss Stevenson organised the W.AAC.’s first Hostel and 
the first Overseas Hostel. She is in charge of accommoda¬ 
tion for 1000 W.A.A.C.’s about to cross the Channel. All 
Overseas W.A-A.C.’s pass under her administration. 


MISS CHUBB. 

Miss Chubb is the youngest officer at Devonshire House, 
the Headquarters of the W.A.A.C 's. She is an Adminis¬ 
trator for Recruiting. She began war-work (on recruit¬ 
ing) with the National Service Department. 


The Women’* Army Auxiliary Corps, commonly called the W.A.A.C.’s, has been on 
active service for some time now. It was formed with the object of substituting women 
for soldiers in certain employments at home, at the Bases, and on the lines of com¬ 
munication overseas. The W.A.A.C.S do the work of cooks, librarians, orderlies, shoemakers, 
clerks, storemen and quartermasters’ storemen, accountants, shorthand-typists, waitresses, 


domestics, messengers, bakers, motor-drivers, telephonists, and so on. All wear 
uniform. When on service, they live in hostels, except certain of those employed with 
local units. The officers are divided into : Chief Controller ; Deputy Chief Controllers . 
Section Controllers ; Assistant Section Controllers ; Area Controllers ; Unit Administrators 
i Deputy Administrators ; and Assistant Administrators. 


A WA.A.C. WAITRESS. 


Waiting at the Officers’ Messes is one o? the duties 
undertaken by the W.A.A.C.’s. Others do various other 

III! 

domestic duties in the camps, including cooking, cleaning, 

"and so on. 



A W.A.A.C. TAILOR. 

Tailoring is a duty for which a number of the 
W.A-A.C.’s are well fitted: and there is, of course, 
plenty of employment for their needles, both here 
and Overseas. 


A HOSTEL FOREWOMAN. 
The Hostel Forewomen of the 
W.A.A.C.’s are the N.C.O.’s of the 
Corps, and have important work 
to do. 


MISS HAYTHORNE. 

Miss Haythome is an Assistant Area Controller of 
London, and one of the many college girls now officers 
in the W.A.A.C.’s. She was at Somerville College, 
Oxford. 


Miss Hodgkinson is an Administrator at Devonshire 
House, and in charge of the clerical section. She was 
the W.A_A.C.'s first recruit, and helped to organise the 
Corps, at the War Office. 
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WITH THE “WRENS”: LEADERS AND TYPES OF THE NEW FORCE. 

CAMRKA-PokTRAITS BY HoPfft. 



The Admiralty hare established the Women’s Royal Naval Service, commonly called the 
“ Wrens,” to relieve men of certain shore duties connected with the Royal Navy. Dame 
Katharine Furse, formerly Commandant of the V.A.D., is Director of the new service, and 
responsible, under the Second Sea Lord, for its organisation and administration. Miss 
Crowdy is second in command. She, too, worked with the V.A.D. before taking up her 


new work. With regard to the uniform of the petty officers, it may be noted that the 
“ Wren ” motor-drivers to the Admiralty wear the same uniform ; but with black naval 
buttons, instead of brass. The personnel of the officers is distinctly interesting. For 
instance, to name but one case, Mrs. Wallace, Deputy Assistant Director of Training, is a 
sculptor, a pupil of Rodin. 





























NOT FAR BEHIND THE BARRAGE IN a BRITISH ADVANCE: A LABOUR COMPANY 


C 


Unlike the coloured units of the Army Labour Corps, which are not sent into the danger-zone, the British companies of the Corps often go close up to the front ^ 
fire and are subjected to many hardships and perils. Their work is extremely valuable, and they are always ready to tackle a stiff task cheerfully, especially if it is 8 0ing 
the' fighting troops. This is the more to their credit, as they are men either above military age or otherwise classed as unfit for general service. Great praise 
officers, who perform arduous and monotonous, as well as dangerous, duties without any of the thrills ttar a 


i due to t 









^ FOR the guns in the wake of the infantry, 


THE LABOUR CORPS FOLLOWING THE INFANTRY TO MAKE A ROAD FOR THE GUNS. 


amount of work to do in accumulating supplies of stores and ammunition, plant and material, and in making and repairing roads and building light railways, so that guns may 

be moved up with all speed behind the advancing infantry. Our drawing illustrates such an occasion. In the background is the smoke of the British barrage before the 

advancing troops. In the foreground are men of a Labour Company following up over a captured German trench. Their platoon-commander is seen standing on the left at 

the back, with an N.C.O. just to the right of him. As seen on the figures in the right foreground, the men carry gas-masks. [Dfmmtmg Cofyrigkud m Uu Uniud smui -mi j 


A. 














A TUMBLING TURMOIL OF FOAM AS THE WATER RACING PAST THE SWIFTLY MOVING HULL MEETS THE WAKE 
CHURNED UP BY THE PROPELLERS : LOOKING DOWN FROM QUITE CLOSE. 


HO— THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Jan. 1918. 


Tbe white streaks from the foaming bow-ware and wake of tumbling, broken water that a high-speed ship like a destroyer causes on the surface often gire one of the first indications 
of such a Teasel’s presence thereabouts to other ships at a distance—by night eren more than by day. Out at sea on this side of the Atlantic, in the Channel and the North Sea, 
the streak of white foam shows up at night from often quite a way off. The glint it giees can, in many cases, be picked out by a searchlight as it tails out along the dark surfs* 
of the sea at night, before the low-lying black hull of the destroyer herself can be detected. In the Mediterranean and in tropical seas after dark, the churned-up water astern of a ship 


A BRITISH DESTROYER DIVISION A 
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lED: BOW-WAVE AND WAKE EFFECTS. 



A 30-KNOT BOW-WAVE : THE WAVE-RIDGE FORMED ACROSS THE SURFACE AT EITHER SIDE OF THE BOWS 
OF A DESTROYER HEADING THROUGH A SLIGHT SEA AT 30 KNOTS. 



UP Wlth * bri K ht Phosphorescent gleam that is plainly risible at considerable distances. The illustrations show how plainly defined the course o£ a destroyer, or flotilla of destroyers, 
i >eV * n Wh * n *h* sea is smooth, and in daylight The dirision of destroyers, from the deck of one of which the photographs were taken, are proceeding in the usual cruising 
** U ' 10n , foUowtn « one another in line-ahead. Each ressel, that is, maintains its course exactly on the line taken by her next ahead, by, roughly speaking, keeping the funnels of the 
il ahea<1 *hgned as one—the duty of the officer on watch on the bridge. 
















CAMBRAI AS SEEN FROM THE AIR: A CAPTURED GERMAN PHOTOGRAPH. 
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During our first winter campaign, it will be 
remembered, frost-bite became a very serious menace 
to the health of our troops. To combat this, in¬ 
formation was desired by the Army Medical Depart¬ 
ment as to the qualities of a certain animal oil. The 
Museum was asked to supply this information to 
enable immediate action to be taken As a result, a 
large shipment was sent to France within forty- 
eight hours of the interview at the Museum ; thereby 
thousands of men were saved much suffering, and 
were, furthermore, kept " fit.” 


Information is constantly being furnished as to 
the best means of stamping out insect pests and 
minute protozoa, which would otherwise spread 
disease and death among our men—not only in 
France, but throughout our far-flung battle line. 
Material help has been given in regard to pests causing 
damage to our horses and their fodder at the front. 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

WAR-WORK AND THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. 

ROM recent events it is clear that the functions 
of the British Museum of Natural History are 
far from being generally understood, even by high 
officials of the Government from whom we might have 
expected some insight. These functions certainly do 
not begin—and end—with serving as a source of 


to our crops at home and in our colonies, and to the 
material of which our dirigibles and aeroplanes are 
constructed. 

The Geological Department has been able to 
assist the military authorities in Cyprus over 
the water - supply, and has helped mining en¬ 
gineers seeking for most necessary potash salts 
in hitherto unworked regions. 


in parties by members of the staff. Some of these 
in their country’s cause, had lost the most precious of 
their possessions—sight—and had to be taken to the 
study-collections, where specimens specially selected 
were set out for them and explained by members oi 
the staff. 

Not until the war is over can all that the Museum 
has done be made public; but enough has surelv 
been said to show that the "commandeering 
of the Museum and the suppression of its activities 
would be about as sane a proceeding as would 
■the dismantling of Woolwich Arsenal to provide 
housing for the Army Pay Department. The Museum 
is doing “ war work " of a very real character, 
and this must cease the moment its collections 
become inaccessible. 


But, apart from all these activities, the Natural 
History Museum—in common with the parent insti¬ 
tution at Bloomsbury—fulfils other functions, less 
obvious, perhaps, but of even greater value. It is the 
treasure-house of at least one side of the nation's 
spiritual inspiration. The mysteries of the past, the 
present, and the future are stored here. Here is the 
material which will enable us to rise to higher things 
by striving to understand the nature of Life—and, 
therefore, to know ourselves. This, and this only, 
should suffice to justify the behest of the Press, which 
came so splendidly to the rescue, " Hands off the 
Museum I ” The war will not last for ever; and 
when it is over we must see to it that Science—not 
merely as the " milch-cow ” of Commerce, but Science 
for its own sake, for the sake of the insight it reveals 
of the mysteries of this universe and of our own frail 
and complex natures—is accorded an honoured place 
in our schemes of education. All our plans for social 
reform and general betterment must be inspired by 
scientific conceptions. We have lived too long in the 
fools’ paradise found in the fields of the classics. 
We have fed generations of our best men on the crude 
conceptions of bygone ages. If we are to hold our 
own among the nations, if we are to grasp the real 
meaning of “ culture,” we must train the rising 
generations, whatever their station in life, to see not 
" men as trees, walking,” but “ every man dearly.” 
We must ” consider the lilies, how they grow.” For 
nigh on two thousand years we have ignored that 
advice. It is not too late to begin, even now. And 
that way lies our salvation. W. P. PYCRAn. 

■ mmrntm 


ON THE WESTERN FRONT: CLEARING AWAY MUD .—[British Official Photograph.] 


“ innocent amusement ” for the public. It is evident 
that unless it can be shown that this institution is of 
some " practical ” use in the furtherance of the 
colossal struggle in which we are engaged, and which 
is demanding all our energies, it must consent, for¬ 
mally, to a suspension of its activities, and in doing so 
it must sign its own death-warrant. For any attempt 
to remove its vast stores of treasures, under a period 
to be measured only in years, would result in 
irretrievable ruin. 

But, happily for the nation, the Museum can 
easily stand the strain of this by no means justifiable 
test of “ fitness ” to survive. Since the war began, 
though the staff has been seriously depleted by the 
absence of many members on active service with the 
naval or military forces, it has not only furnished 
information urgently needed by the Navy, Army, and 
numerous civilian departments concerned solely with 
the prosecution of the war, but has also conducted 
researches of vital importance to the success of our 
cause. 


The collections of human skeletons have been used 
by Army surgeons and by Army hospital nurses for 
the furtherance of their beneficent work ; and the 
exhibition galleries have furnished invaluable in¬ 
formation on such subjects as ” camouflage ” and the 
fly-campaign, members of the staff acting as lecturers 
to parties of men, either home on leave or sent home 
for the purpose of receiving instruction. 

Besides these activities, hundreds of wounded men 
from our hospitals have been taken round the galleries 




m'i 
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AN ENEMY VIEW OF BRITISH TANKS IN ACTION DURING THE BATTLE OF CAMBRAI : A CAPTURED PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN BY A GERMAN AIRMAN. 


PHOTOGRAPHED FROM A GERMAN AEROPLANE: TANKS AT CAMBRAI. 

Photograph Soppuro bt Topical. 


British offensive near Cambrai, it may be recalled, opened on November 20 last, 
resulted in a victory and large captures of prisoners. The Tanks played a great 
in the battle, their surprise attack taking the place of the preliminary bombardment 
iously employed, as a means of breaking through the enemy's wire and opening a 


path for our infantry advance. It was the first time the Tanks had operated in such 
force and had- been assigned so important a rflle, and they achieved a triumph. The 
above photograph, showing four of them in action during the battle, is of especial interest, 
as it was taken by a German airman and afterwards captured. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE BRITISH RED CROSS. 


homes collectors have spent years, or even generations, 
in getting together exquisite works of art in many 
forms, of literary treasures of curios, of autographs, and 
other intimate things associated with famous personalities 
of the past, and silver and gold treasures which have a 
“ story " as well as being things of such beauty that they 
are “ a joy for ever,’' whose “ loveliness increases." But, 
at the call of this beneficent Society, whose roll of good 
deeds would read like a fairy tale were it not that every 


L)RING out your vanities ! ” was the cry of Fra 
Girolamo Savonarola in ” Romola,” but it was a 
cry of political and social zeal rather than a call to purely 
charitable effort, as it is to-day. But the cry has echoed 
down the centuries until now it rings through the land on 
behalf of one of the greatest and most beneficent works of 
true benevolence that has ever been known—the un¬ 
wearying and ubiquitous 

work of the Red Cross. - 1 1 ** • - 

The war, so unprece¬ 
dented in its area and 
in its terrible outcome 
of mutilation, wounds 

their way, JHHnL 


worse, 

than death, and sick¬ 
nesses almost as tragic 
as the end of all, has 
made demands upon the 
British Red Cross Society 
and Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem that are 
without precedent, as 
the war itself is without 
precedent ; and every 
effort to help it to fulfil 
its self - imposed and 
world-wide duty deserves 
the most cordial and 
energetic assistance. 

Such assistance is, 
happily, forthcoming in 
many directions and in 
many forms, for a Society 
which is doing noble 
work at a cost of nearly 
fxo.ooo a day, needs, 
and, happily, obtains, 
help from every possible 
quarter, and in every 
possible way. 

Of the many methods 
noble work, not one has been happier or proved more suc¬ 
cessful than that of echoing the old-world cry of the fifteenth 
century preacher, and our “ vanities ” could not be offered 
in a better cause. Happily, the response to the appeal 
made for the coming Sale at Christie’s is meeting with a 
prompt and generous reply. In many mansions and 


land, and now givrn 
for this good cause by 
the Countess Dowager 
of Bradford. Other in- 
teres ting and artistic 
, gilts include a Puritan 

spoon of 1662. and a 
Roman fourth - century 
. — - spoon, part of a singu- 

_ larly interesting collec- 

11.T Elizabethan Chalice with Covm 

y M*. Heuhy TntMovt Brice!. t,on> 10(1 3 delightful 

Georgian tea-um, mutely 
eloquent of bewigged 

beaux and powdered belles in the days when “tay 
was a comparatively new thing in English drawing¬ 
rooms ; and a handsome rose-bowl tells of the days 


STICKS (Presewti 


PRESENTED FOR THE RED CROSS SALE AT CHRISTIE'S. 


one of them is open to the world, they are being 
offered up. 

In a letter to the Times. Mr. Sydney Morse, in his capa¬ 
city of Chairman of the Silver Committee, asks the readers 
of that journal to send to him, at 20. King Street, St. ]ames’s, 
S.W.i, not later than Feb. 14, some of their treasures of 
gold and silver, of precious stones, and works of art. 


"when George was King." Seldom has a collector 
of catholic taste had so good an opportunity of at 
once adding to his treasures, and at the same time 
helping a most desirable cause. 


Silversmiths to His Majesty Kinf George V. 


No. I —Royal Navy Own, Pal- No. 4. —A very fine n 

ladium and Gold ... £6 0 0 Kosal Artillery Had a 

mondi, Olwincs and I'.n 

No. 2. — Rifle Brigade Badge, 

Diamond* set in Palladium, 

£16 10 0 


No. 5. - IV 

Badge in fin 
Enamel 


No. 3 .—Royal Engineers Podge, 
15 ct.Gold & Enamel, £4 10 0 


No- 6.-A.S.C Badge, fine Dia¬ 
monds and Palladium, £ SO 0 0 


No. 7. — RAM C Badee. Dia ■ 
monds set in Palladium, finely 
Enamelled serpent. £n 10 0 


158-162, OXFORD STREET, W. 1 


2, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 4 


172, REGENT STREET, W. 1 

Manufactory • The Rryal Works , Sheffield. 


San Paulo. 
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Read what this 
FAMOUS COOK says on 

Making 
the BEST /Fm\ 
.Of WAR [fCK 
FLOUR W 

by Elsie Mary Wright, 

“ Cordon Bleu ” Medallist of the National Training School 
of Cookery ; Domestic Editress “ Every woman’s Weekly,” etc., 
etc., and one of the best known cookery experts in London. 


Y OU and your family need worry 
no more about the unaccustomed 
“ war flour ” we are getting 
now-a-days. You can buy, at your 
, grocer’s, a preparation which in the 
words of one of the best-known cookery 
experts in London “ completely solves ” war 
flour troubles. And this wonderful pre¬ 
paration will also save you ai least eightpence 
in the shilling on your eggs—a yd. tin is 
equal to 2 1 eggs —three a pe?my ! 

But read the story as Miss Wright tells it. 

Miss Wright S3ys* have tcste ^ Goodall’s Egg Powder 

in some of my own recipes, and found 
it excellent. It is quite free from any drying effect in cakes 
or pastry—a fault I have noticed in some imitations, and 
it enriches and greatly improves the recipes in which it is i sed. 

With the present war-time flour it is often a 
problem to produce light and delicious pastry , 
but Goodall's Egg Powder completely solves the 
difficulty .” 

'1^7'HY not get a few i£d. packets (or a yd. tin) 
~ ? from your grocer to-day, and let Goodall’s 
Egg Powder begin to make war flour accept¬ 
able (and save you money) in your home ? Instead 
of using three eggs in that favourite cake of yours, 
use one egg only and one packet of Goodall’s Egg 
Powder—the cost will then be 4 ^d. instead of 9 c!., 
—the cake’s flavour, and appearance, and everything 
else will be perfect-—AND you’ll have saved 4 ^d. 

l^d. packets ; large 7d. and 1/2 tins. 

Goodall, Backhouse & Co., Leeds. 



The exceptional 
quality of Gong Soups 

The following letter is an eloquent 
testimony to the quality of Gong Soups: 

“ The enclosed parcel has been 
returned from the Near East after an 
absence of over a year, owing to the 
death of a prisoner. All its contents 
were damaged or spoilt (I send two 
samples) except your most excellent 
Gong Soup Squares which are the 
only things returned intact and 
usable. Enclosed are box and 
wrapping as I received them. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed).. 

Mayoress of.” 

Gong Soups are satisfying and sustaining, as 
rich as home-made soups and much easier to 
prepare. 

They are a godsend in the home in these days 
of food scarcity and high prices; they are welcomed 
by the fighting forces overseas, especially on tne 
distant fronts where vegetables are difficult to 
obtain. 


Scotch Broth 

Mulligatawny 

Ox Tail 

Meek Turtle 

Lentil 

Thick Gravy 

Pea 

Hare 

Celery Cream 


Green Pea 

Kidney 

Tomato 


2 o. 


PER PACKET. 






Owing to Government Restrictions the proprietors 
of" Premier" cannot meet all demands. But they 
can guarantee that " Premier" absolutely retains 
those characteristics which have made its old time 
reputation - chaste quality : wonderful delicacy and 
great age. 


WRIGHT & GREIG, Ltd. 

Distillers, 

Glasgow and London. 
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LADIES’ PAGE. 


T T has taken just half a century' of effort to get sex 
A removed from the disqualifications for citizenship. 
Fifty completed years precisely have passed since John 
Stuart Mill lirst challenged a vote of the House of Comm<n . 
on the equal right of women to the franchise. From that 
date to the present, women have carried on an unceasing 
propaganda in favour of the equality of their sex in repre¬ 
sentation as well as in taxpaying and obedience to the laws 
made by Parliament. In the meantime, many things 
bearing on the subject have happened. The Married 
Women’s Property Act was an important step. Several 
of the States of the American Union have fully enfranchised 
their female citizens, beginning with Wyoming in 1870, and 
now including wealthy and leading States such as Colorado 
and California ; and in every case the change has proved 


Nevertheless, I fully believe and devoutly hot* 
yvomcn in the future will be a powerful factor ; ^ 

wicked war and promoting kind peace. It i 
the nature of man, the male, to fight; for in 
animal state of human history (and. alas I so far it 
different !) it was his constant obligation, 
for which the father would not or 
doomed to destruction: 
woman as the mother rather tc 
danger for her little ones, and for herself 
if possible, by wise foresight 
of life, or by stratei 


. that 

in preventing 
is inherent in 
the wild and 
is llttlr 
and the family 
could not fight wa- 
hqually, it is in the nature 01 
seek peace and to avoid 

..v.,w.f as their guardian, 

in arranging their condition 
, . . - , , *>’’ avoidin *' not daring, peril for the 

sake of the helpless young. But for the same reason it is the 
nature of woman to adore courage in man. that hia stern 
duty may be fulfilled thereby. Shakespeare, who knew 
everything, truly declares • " There is no love-broker in the 
world can more prevail in man’s commendation with woman 
than report of valour.” (See also, passim, the explanation 
of the adoring mother of Coriolanus as to why she sent her 
son to war.) Hie love of peace and order predominatiu. 
in women’s minds, then, will make them a powerful 
influence for devising arrangements and making agreement- 
and fulfilling treaties that will prevent aggressive and 
wicked wars ; but in that there will not be any lack o: 
patriotism, or of admiration for the noble soldierly quaLfn 1 
when necessity arises, for the two states of mind—whiih 
Admiral Maxse thought so inconsistent, " Women hate war 
but adore the soldier ”—are quite compatible and reason 
able. 


The Lord Chancellor, opposing the enfranchisement, 
suggested that women voters will be more ready than men 
to make ” an inconclusive and hasty peace, throwing away 
all for which we had fought.” As George Eliot said 
wittily, “ Prophecy is the most gratuitous form of error,” 
and any assumptions as to what women will do with the 
vote are necessarily of that order. But, as the old 
herbalists believed that the bane and the antidote always 
gTew near one another, the next page of the Times to that 
recording Lord Lorebum’s prophecy' bore its contradiction, 
in the record from Canada as to the recent election there 
in which the one and only question was conscription—■” the 
appeal for reinforcements for the Canadian army.” We 
are told by the impartial Times correspondent that " pos¬ 
sibly 400,000 women voted, of whom at least 70 per cent, 
cast their ballot for the Union candidates. The appeal to 
support the men in the trenches was very influential with 
the women. They were better organised than the men 
voters, and their speakers were very effective.” Nor did 
it, in fact, need this last-hour proof that women are willing 
to give the sacrifices necessary’ in a righteous and defensive 
war, for every one of the splendid New Zealand boys whom 


Of course, the vote is now given on different terms from 
those on which we have always asked for it. Our cb.m 
has always been ” Votes for women on the same qualification 
as they are given to men.” I still believe that this wouk! 
have been a much better basis. It would have enfranchised 
all women paying taxes on their own account, who would 
have been mainly' single or widowed, but including some 
married women in business or owning property; but the 
whole number would have been far Jess than will come in 
by the present arrangement. The absurd restriction o; 
women’s votes to persons over thirty years of age would abo 
not have had to be devised, as the only scheme for some¬ 
what lessening the flood of new and inexperienced electors. 
However, the working men objected to the preponderance 
of propertied and well-educated women amongst those who 
would have been enfranchised ” on the same terms as 
men ” ; and the present change, illogical as it is, at least 
removes being of the female sex from the list of dis¬ 
qualifications for voting, where it previously stood with 
lunacy, crime, pauperism, and childishness.— Filomena. 


A GRACEFUL EVENING DRESS. 

This is made oi pink mousseline-de-soie ; the bodice b»i 
embroidered with pearls, as are the long Ninon sleeves. 


Supreme test of the concentrated food value of 


HORLICK’S 

MALTED MILK TABLETS 


To make matters worse the sea-plane capsized, and on the fiist day my companion lost a Thermos Flask tilled 
with hot cocoa. From that time until we were picked up on the afternoon of May 20th (the sixth dayi my 
companion and myself bad no other form ot nourishmerr hut your Malted Milk Tablets contained in one of 
your well-known Ration Tins, except a ship's candle which we found in some drifting wre> kage. 

I feel, therefore, that we absolutely owe our lives to the contents of your invaluable Ration Tin, and I 
have the greatest pleasure in informing you nf these facts, and express my gratitude for so compact a Ration 
Tin containing so much nutriment. You are at liberty to use this letter in any way you like and with my 
renewed thanks. Yotirs truly (signed ,-— R.N.A S 

SEND THEM TO YOUR NAVAL AND MILITARY FRIENDS. 

See that the name Ho* lick's appears on every Container. 

Of all Chemists and Stores, or we will forward one of these tins post free to any address on receipt of 1/6. 
Give full name and address, or name of ship, also give your own name and address when sending remittance to 

HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUGH, BUCKS, ENGLAND. 

SIR JAMES HORLICK, Karr., Rrcudcnr. __ 


Petrol Economy with the 


CLAUDEL 

HOBSON 

CARBURETTER 

PROVED! 


Made in all sizes with the original three - 
ribbed rubber and the steel studded treads 
Write now /or the Booklet *' Palme’S. 
Petrol and Pon-er." which give < fully 
detailed proof of the TEN PER CENT. 
PETROL SAVING. 

THE PALMER TYRE. LTD.. 

I 19-123. Shaftesbury Ave., London. W.C.2 

Branch ntfiols : 

Birmingham. Coventry, A* _ „ 

Glasgow. Feeds, Man- — 


SUPPLIED TO ADMIRALTY fc WAR OFFICE 

H. M. HOBSON, LIMITED, 

29, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W. 1 
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The dangers of 
INFECTION 

Since 18S9 (the year of the world¬ 
wide influenza epidemic) influ¬ 
enza has every year broken out 
in epidemic form in some part of the 
United Kingdom, and often has swept 
the whole country. 

Epidemic manifestations are usually pre¬ 
ceded for some days or weeks by isolated 
cases, but the spread is entirely due to 
human intercourse. Statistics prove that persons 
brought together in large numbers in enclosed 
spaces suffer more in proportion to others. 
Overheated and overcrowded rooms or theatres, 
exposure to cold, and mental or physical fatigue ; each 
represents conditions which are favourable to attacks 
of the Bacillus Influenzae. 

Whenever these conditions are met. the ill-effects 
of the germ attacks can be neutralised if one or 
two Evans’ Pastilles are allowed to dissolve in 
the mouth when the danger threatens. 

ANS* 

Pastilles 

The effective precautionary measure against the microbes 
of Influenza, Catarrh, Pneumonia, Diphtheria, etc. 

The unique antiseptic qualities possessed bv 
Evans’ Pastilles aid the natural resistance against 
all microbes which attack the mouth and throat. 
The Pastilles are made from a private formula 
and they are free from poisonous alkaloids. 
They strengthen the vocal cords, allay and prevent 
irritation of the throat, and loosen any mucous 
secretions which may be present. 

TREN C H Evans ’ .Pastilles are splendid for 
preventing the unpleasant effects 
ODOURS Wh l ch f osult from trench odours. 

„ .... and the y are invaluable for 

service conditions. Send a tin to the Front 




The Bacillus Influ¬ 
enza-.which is respon¬ 
sible for all cases of 
Influenza, magnified 
940 diameters, taken 


t his is from an actual 
micro photograph taken at 
our Runcorn Bacterio¬ 
logical Laboratories show¬ 
ing the Micrccoccus 




Obtainable from all Chemists and s* , n per 
b tore a, or post free from the makers f 

Evans Sons Lescher & Webb Ltd., 

56, Hanover Street Liverpool 

® Ahd at London and JVew York. 


“See the Raised Bar t 


WARM WINTER CARDIGANS 

AT 

GAMAGE Prices 

THE LOWEST. 

SPECIAL OFFERS 


The Cardigan Jacket is one of the most 
useful garments for Soldier or Civilian, 
and provides just the necessary degree of 
extra warmth and protection during 
wintry weather. 



* The “ LESTER ” Cardigan in Black and Dark Brown, warm heavy make, 
X with pocket*, suitable for hard wear without Tunic or Coat Q / -S -S 
i Po*t 6d. U.K. Per Garment O/ 1 I 


l The DEVON Cardigan, in all pure wool. Made from *oft yarns in good i 

♦ shades of Khaki Brown. Soft and warm. The Garment *i C% /•'S -M J 

♦ Worth 21/- Post Free U.K. Id£/I I $ 

*************** ..... 

t The BULFORD Cardigan. In good shades of dark Khaki ; an Ideal J 
f Winter Coat, soft yarns and very warm. Special offer i 

t Post Free U.K. t 


The ALDERSHOT Cardigan, in Partridge Brown. Scotch make, a very 
hard-wearing Coat, suitable for all ranks. ^ 

Post Free U.K. 


A Quantity of Knitted Cardigans with pockets, made from Scotch Wool, 
in Light Camel Hair shade. ^5 I 

Post Free U.K. ■ cJ/ ■ ■ 




HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.I. 



FOR REMOVING ALL SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


the reliable home treatment 

SURE, SAFE AND PAINLESS 

A CLIENT WRITES 

success 1 am 50 pl ease d to tell you the " Dara Treatment was quite a 

no faith in ih ?° need '° make any appointment with you. I must confess I had 

real 1 mu t ,k i when sendln S for it. which makes my gratitude to you all the more 
‘ 1 must thank you very much for your wonderful remedy, and remain. 

Yours gratefully,-— 

[Original of above, also olhe, Testimonial, can be seen ) 

Remove Superfluous Hair Comfortably in your own Home 
Prices 10/6 & 21/6 ( The ,ar?er si * p rontaln5 tW \ 

ADAIR GANESH ESTABLISHMENT 92, NEW BON ° street, } ^ 

T_| . _ 1-uinuuuiimLn I (0x f„rd St End, LONDON, W. 

Telephone GERRARD 3782 A„o PARI8 * NEW YORK mark 


TRY IT IN YOUR BATH 


BV APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KINO. 

SGRUBB’S AMMONIA 

MARVELLOUS PREPARATION 

Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 

Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 

Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 

Softens Hard Water. 

Price Is. per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 

SCRUBB & CO., LTD., GUILDFORD STREET, LONDON, S.E. 



•£MUH & S O N e*stT“ S i > 

»GRAND HOTEL BLDl‘3^ 

& 1 •LA LGAR SO.W.C Scconds - 

* Ba ' PICCAflILLY. w. 


tmrllna Silv 


Invalids Enjoy 


Benger’s Food. Letters from doctors and nurses continually voice the 
gratitude of patients for it Invalid after invalid writes to say“ It is 
the one Food of which they never tire.” 

The ease with which 



is digested and absorbed, makes it most welcome to patients, and it ranks 
highest among nutritive foods. 

Benger’s forms with milk a dainty cream, which is absorbed with little 
digestive effort. The different method of preparing it (see directions) is 
the measure of its advantages over other foods. 

Benger's Food is entirely t'rtish in origin. ownership. *nd manufacture. 

It is sold in tins by Chemists, etc. everywhere. 

A most interesting booklet about this most interesting I iod post free from: 

BENGER’S FOOD LTD., - MANCHESTER, England 

Branch Offices: NKW 90. Beekman Street. SYDNEY 117. Ktt Street. Vepbis throughout Canada. 
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LITERATURE. Generals in the field, is known to every club. Mr. Pepys 

- is still very busy at war-carpentry, making crutches for 

** A Second Diary ^ was a merciful compensation and the wounded. Rations distress his soul. " I did make 


‘ On the Road 
to Kut. 


Whatever the critics 


of the consolation for the miseries of the 

Great Warr.” present time that the spirit of Samuel 
Pepys should be reincarnate in the 
person of his now almost equally great and famous descend- 


last night, and this morning gave my wife, a schedule of 
our fare for 7 days, observing my Lord Devonport's rules, 
and she to make tryall of it with cook, how it shall goo. ” 
He is inevitably a playgoer. " To his Majesty's house, 


ant, Samuel Pepys jun. From the moment when we first where I had the greatest of pleasure in seeing again Mi>s 

observed that gentleman’s lively scriptures in the pages ol Mary Anderson (Madame de Navarro, that is), and she 

Truth it became evident 
that this distracted age 

had not missed its abstract I ~~ — 

and brief chronicle. The 
publication of the first 
collected volume of the 
new Diary was a literary 
event which set the Town 
agog, and amply justified 
the profane but shrewd 
prophecy of the younger 
Mr. Pepys’s friend. Sir 
Moses Levison, that he 

would be d-d if there 

was not money in it. 

From the second volume, 
now issued from the Bodley 
Head, it is clear that Sir 
Moses is in no danger of 
eternal perdition (on that 
score, at least), for Mr. 

Pepys prates almost in¬ 
decently of the fabulous 
sums which he receives 
periodically from good Mr. 

Lane. Whereon he has 
our hearty congratulations. 

The Diarist has again 
caught most happily the 
engaging mannerisms of 
the late Samuel, his an¬ 
cestor, whom he resembles I 

in many ways. He is up - - 

of ^Town; he^isT devout uN THE WESTERN FR0NT: tanks waiting for the order to start towards the german lines. 

(with an object) and geni- Canadian liar Records. 

ally selfish; he knows Court and Parliamentary circles; plavs for a soldiers’ charity . . . being in naught changed 

he rules Mrs. Pepys, "the wretch,” with a strong that I do perceive, but' in her moving and posture as 

hnnH * nnrT hn 1 ntc hie m-ne etr,,- l_ __ 1 .. . . . 1 



being in naught changed. 


it cannot be doubted thu n " 
of service upon the right kmd of bodv ^ eth, ‘ 
is splemhd. The typical British solder caT^?' 
without complaining, plod along the dllr ' 

until the goal is reached, find an elemenTTl r, * ; 
m the most depressing situations, and hav! 0 "^ 
lor anybody rather than for himself. ” O n theV" 

iv th ^ * (Hutchu ^ 
S l the . officer who mu, 

his identity under th, 
uom - de - pi ume 
Jab> is not onlv a 
•stirring account of ‘ the 
‘1 » rliCr Sta * es 01 the great 

Mesopotamian campaign 
when the Government of 
India was mishandling the 
whole business j n th 
interests of a false ec* 
nomy ; it is the spirited 
story of courage, opti¬ 
mism, endurance, and a 
dozen other fine quah 
ties. The writer, bein? 
sent at a critical juncture 
to buy mules in Persia, 
did not find himself with 
his beleaguered Division 
in Kut, but he contrives 
to show us why General 
Townshend’s splendid effort 
ended in disaster, li 
Black Tab ” ventures 
to criticise, he is at h-a-t 
concise : " The expedition 
to Baghdad is typical oi 
English methods in war¬ 
fare ; it seems to be one 
— -il of the national character¬ 

istics to believe that an 
IE GERMAN LINES. empire can be taken by 

a corporal’s guard.” In¬ 
cluded in the volume 


hand; and he lets his eyes stray towards other 
pretty women. He is, however, a better husband than 
Samuel sen., and, if he does indulge in cryptograms, 
the scandal is not of his own making. There are 
no passages, in French, retailing prospective or retro¬ 
spective felicities. For which let S. P. jun. have due 
honour. The character-drawing is strong. General Pirple- 
ton, the strategist out of a job and dismal critic of our 


gracious as she was a young woman.” Spiritualism he 
ridicules heartily. The lx>ok is, however, more than a 
clever skit. It is a trustworthy record ol the war day by 
day. and of London sayings, doings, and feelings at the 
present time. "A Second Diary ol the Great Warr” 


are some of the communiques issued to the troops 
in Kut by General Townshend in the last weeks oi 
the siege. Certain comments, one presumably relating 
to C tesiphon, are omitted. Indeed, some of the 
interest in a very bright, brave, and timelv book 
will be found between the lines. ” On the Road to 
Kut may be most cordially recommended to all who 


eagerly lor the next volume. The joke is nowise staled 
by repetition. 


We look wish to know something about the difficulties of the 


campaign in its early stages, and is written in a singularly 
intimate and interesting fashion. 



URODONAL 


THE UNRIVALLED SPECIFIC FOR 


Rheumatism, 

Gout, 

Gravel cilie ) in Ui>- course of a 

^ ’ communication to his col- 

k lT Calculi, leagues described some of 

N^nralala tho s >' m P torris of premature 

euraigia, old age, viz.: dyspepsia, con- 

__. Sciatica stipation, lassitude, insomnia 

^. at night and drowsiness dur- 

ArteriO- ing the day. numbness at 

Vwn ifTfjTTl Sclerosis, th «; back of the L ncck - bead ’ 

V ! rJrJ I I I I! r m r\t ache, cramp, obesity, heart 

Obesity, trouble, sudden rise followed 

Acidity. ture, kidney trouble, loss of 

memory, lack of determina¬ 
tion in action and general 
want of tone, &c. 

He stated that close in¬ 
vestigation of such cases 

was a marked excess of 
uric acid, this being quite 
sufficient to cause a man 
to look prematurely aged. 
Nevertheless it is consoling 
to know that this mischie¬ 
vous body poison can be 
easily and rapidly dissolved 
and eliminated by the 
powerful uric acid solvent 

The regular use of 
URODONAL induces the 
thorough elimination of uric 

Tie dawn of renewed, triumphant and happy youth it reflected m c l pansp c the kirlnevc 

the bottle of Urodonai at in a magic mirror. Have faith in acia, Cleanses me Kidneys, 

Urodonai and you will immediately tee itt good retulti. and removes impurities. It 

URODONAL, prices 5/- & 12/-. Prepared 1 is for those who avail themselves of 
at Chatelain’s Laboratories, Paris. Can be its benefits, the dawn of a period of 
r.btained from all chemists and drug stores, or renewed, triumphant and happy youth 
direct, post free, from the British and Colonial 1 which is reflected in the bottle of 
Agents, HEPPELLS. Pharmacists & Foreign URODONAL as in a magic mirror. 
Chemists, 164,Piccadilly. London, W.i, from Have confidence in URODONAL, and 
whom also can be had, post free, the full you will quickly reap your reward, 
explanatory booklets, 11 Scientific Remedies, DAURIAN 

and “ Treatise on Diet. 0 f ih P Paris Medical Faculty. 

Agents in Canada: Messrs. ROUGIER FRfcRES, 63. Rue Notre Dame Est, Montreal, Canada. 

Agent in V.S. 4 .: Monsieur GEO. WALL.U , 4. 1., ClUff Street, Nat York, U.S.A. 

Agent for Australia and New Zealand: BASIL KING, Malcolm Bldg., Malcolm Lane. Sydney (Box G.P.O. 2259). 
Sub-Agents for India, Burma and Ceylon: G. ATHERTON and CO.. 8. Clive Street, Calcutta. 


PREMATURE 
OLD AGE. 

P ROF. Fl.EURY (of the 
Paris Faculty of Medi- 


The dawn of renewed, triumphant and hippy youth i> reflected 
the bottle of Urodonai at in a magic mirror. Have faith 
Urodonai and you will immediately tee it* good results 

URODONAL, prices 5/- & 12/-. Prepared 1 is I 
at Chatelain’s Laboratories, Paris. Can be I its 
obtained from all chemists and drug stores, or I retv 
direct, post free, from the British and Colonial 1 whi 
Agents, HEPPELLS, Pharmacists & Foreign \j R 
Chemists, 164, Piccadilly. London, W.i, from Ha 
whom also can be bad, post free, the full y OU 
explanatory booklets, “ Scientific Remedies,” 
and “ Treatise on Diet.” 


POISONED BY PERNICIOUS PURGATIVES! 
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Do away with the annoyance of con¬ 
tinually breaking laces by getting 

Raton’s 

Ishoe LACES 

These are the finest laces made. 
Numerous threads of the finest cotton 
go to the making of each Paton Lace, 
giving them unequalled strength and 
securing an elasticity which makes for 
foot comfort. The tags are secure and, 
the dyes being fast, the laces never become 
shabby. Because of their lasting wear, 
Paton’s Laces are a real economy. 

Boot Laces for Ladies’ and ) oj p oj 
Gent’s wear - - - 1 2d * & 3d * 

Shoe Laces (flat and tubular) for ) 

Ladies’ and Gent’s wear - 1 * >a * 

Leather Laces for Ladies’ and ) g i o q i 
Gent’s wear - - _ ) oa. ot t»a. 

British made throHtjhout. 

Your own boot dealer can supply you if you insist 
upon PATON’S. 

WILLIAM PATON, LTD., 

Ma4 JOHNSTONE. SCOTLAND. cp 


59 & 60 St. PAUL’S 
CHURCHYARD, E.C.4 

and 61 & 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
228 & 229 PICCADILLY. W.l 
125 NEW BOND STREET. W.l 
376 & 377 STRAND. W.C.2 
67 & 68 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2 
and throughout London and 
United Kingdom. 


AKE THIS RULE, so long as a 
| shortage exists, to buy boots and shoes 
| only when they are actually required. 
And then get really GOOD ones - the 
k | best that can be found. 

This is the soundest economy. 
51 Fewer pairs are needed; also good 
| footwear is a most important factor 
in keeping fit. 

Consult Manfield’s upon all foot¬ 
wear questions. 


IDEAL SHOES 

Suitable and distinctive 
for present wear, are 
contained in 


well - assorted stocks. 



No smarter goods and no 
better values on the Market. 
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numbers as to be absolutely negligible ; but in some 
respects the public memory is long, and, having been 
branded as a hog in the early days of the movement, a hot 
the genus motorist remains to-day so far as the mass <4 
the public which gives the matter a thought is concerned. 
What we want, then, is to pay more attention to the motor- 
vehicle—or rather, to the interests of road-transport—and 
less to the “ motorist." since the greater includes the ] es 
and in securing the future of the one we automatically 
benefit the other. We have the means of reorganisation 
to our hands, in the shape of the General Council of Motor¬ 
ing, if we have the sense to adopt it. What is wanted is 
breadth of vision and powerful direction. We shall 
certainly get neither as long as those who assist to formulate 
and guide motoring opinion remain at cross-purposes and 
insist on grinding their own axes in p 'eference to working 
whole-heartedly for the general good. 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR 


Will There It: looks as though everything was 
Be a Split ? working towards a serious split in the 
councils of automobilism. Hitherto I 
regarded all the talk we have heard from time to time 
it the lapses of the representative bodies and the 


The “ Motorist ’ 
and the Public. 


A cablegram received on Dec. 27 
announces a further long-distance 
record to the credit of the Vauxhall 
car. Driving a 1914 25-h.p. Vauxhall, Mr. Boyd Edkins 
accomplished the journey from Brisbane to Sydney (650 
miles) in 16 hrs. 3 mins. This is 3J hours faster 
than the previous record, and 40 minutes less than 


New Brisbane- 
Sydney Record. 


ferred to alleges that 
there is a strong and 
growing volume of public 
prejudice against the 
motor-car. I say there 
is nothing of the kind, 
as how could there be 
when w'e all — whether 
motorists ” or not—use the 
motor-car and depend upon it for the 
transport of everything we use, when we 
all realise that without the car we could 
not carry on the war, and that out of 
the car has been evolved the Tank ? 
Certainly there is a great deal of pre¬ 
judice in the public mind—a prejudice 
which, for purposes of its own, has 
been fostered by a section cl the Press 
which really ought to know better. But 
that prejudice is not against the motor¬ 
car, but against the " motorist ’’ ; and 
by that term the uninstructed public 
understands that selfish type of car- 
owner who uses his vehicle solely for 
purposes of pleasure, who has unpatrioti- 
cally consumed essential petrol for " week¬ 
ending ” and race-going, and who cares 
nothing for any interest save his own - 
who would use the last gallon of petrol 
in the country to take him to Brighton, 
lost the war as a consequence. Of cour? 
does not exist — or, if it does, exists in 


UND THE WORLD : A BUICK RECORD, 
the winner of the first prize in a remarkable contest. It has 
<1 15,000 gallons of petrol, worn out some 200 tyres, and been 
it is estimated that the car is still good for another 100,000 

necessity for the foundation of other associations, as so we are 
much blown-off steam ; but when I read that one of the 
leading automobile journals has given its blessing to the 
idea of another " representative ’’ body', and when another 


The Buick 
travelled ovi 
driven by 25 


OF SERVICE IN THE FOOD ECONOMY CAMPAIGN : A VAUXHALL CAR. 


This photograph shows Sir Arthur Yapp busily organising his food economy campaign, and using 
a 25-h.p. Vauxhall staff service car. He is seen leaving Messrs. Waring's great war factory after 
addressing thousands of the employix. The Vauxhall works are engaged on the manufacture 
of cars for the Government to the full extent of their productive capacity .—[Photograph by Topical] 


the time taken by the fastest train running between 
the two capitals. Mr. Edkins was at the wheel the 
whole time. W. \V. 


Sound Sleep 


HOW I PERMANENTLY REMOVED 
MY SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 

AFTER PASTES, POWDERS, DEPILATORIES, ELECTRICITY, 
AND VARIOUS ADVERTISED PREPARATIONS HAD FAILED. 

A Simple, Easy Method which any Lady can use at Home, and Quickly Rid 
Herself for ever of this Humiliating Affliction. 

By KATHRYN B. FIRIVIIN. 

I was deeply humiliated by superfluous hair, which I the slightest trace of the hated superfluous hair returned, I 
seemed to steadily increase and become more hideous realised that I had truly made a most marvellous discovery. 


as I grew older, and I c 
glad I felt and what a 
mind when I finally reali 
disappeared for ever, 
achieving this happy 
I had tried many ad\ 
remedies, but found to mv 
that if they removed the 
all, it was for a short tim 
and the hairs soon reappr 
stronger and thicker tha 
I' ven the electric need 
tried upon my skin, ant 
dured a great deal of pai 
its use. but simple im 
disappointment. I had 


Nerve Strain and digestive unrest are the usua. 
conditions which cause sleeplessness. 

Soothe the nerves, allay the digestive activity an. 
sound, refreshing sleep will follow. 

For this purpose nothing is so good as a ciipin 
of “ Ovaltine,” taken just before retiring. 
“Ovaltine” is a light, nourishing, quickly prepared 
and easily digested tonic food beverage, supply}"? 
abundant material for soothing and restoring 
strained nerves. It is a concentration of t > e 
nutritive and tonic properties contained in da - 
Milk and Eggs. Independent medical analyst* 
certifies that a cupful of “ Ovaltine ” contains mo e 
nourishment than 7 cupfuls of Cocoa, 11 cupful 0 
Beef Extract or 3 Eggs. 


A Valuabli 




chanced to 
which the 
Rome had 




irhable 


and it quickly removc< 
slightest vestige of pail 
feared that some s>n i 
week « had passed I r 
clear, soft and white, a 
.VOTE.-The AW. 
humi/uitiut affiic 


JMAI BEVERAGf 
complete roOP 


in or discomfort. I was delighted, j 
of the hair might return. After a : 
noticed that my skin still remaii 
and as the months slipped bv and 
•rv of .If me. Firmiu »> unquestic 
ction, and we strongly advi\e rear. 


iOVALtlNl 


TONIC fOODBEVEEAGE 




Builds up Brain , Nerve a 

Sold by all Chemists and Stores at I 

FREE TRIAL SAMPLE and Descriptive 
receipt of 2d. in stamps for postape am 

A. WANDER, Ltd.. 24. Cowcross Street. 

Works: Hint's Untley. Herts. 


ISSUED to READERS of ‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, by KATHRYN B. FIRIVIIN. 

Cut out this Coupon to-day, and send wBh your name and address tor write and mention t8i>), enclosing two penny 
slumps for postage to Kathryn B. Firmin Dept r8i> , 48, Dover street. Lon.ion. W. t, for free particulars regarding 
her marvellous discovery for uermanenrlv and namlesslv removing suoeifiuous hair. 


ADDRESS. 
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SHo J d ,I he - ld 
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*% 
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ENGINES. 
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'vitK 


tl »e WObf n^ LS R °VCE 

CLiMBit^r s Reco rd 


for ^Apfo 

Speed 

An aerr, 1 

K n ! hoiS d!: d ^^ R °LLs. 


Reli <*bility 

ROLLs PU R e o ( Y H c ^ le ^ Page) fitted with 
WORLD'S record T nes . holds the 
TANCE Fl iru? RD , for LONG-DlS- 

viz., Lond on . p Un , er War Conditions, 

" to Constantinople (2000 miles). 

Weight - Carrying 

rolls^royciAe; Paee * “ “ K 

WOP I n»cV>r^ E Engines, holds the 

CARR L v.m^ REC 0RD for WEIGHT- 
G, viz., London to Constantinople, 
total weight SIX TONS. 

Passenger - Carrying 

An aeroplane (Handley - Page) fitted with 
ROLLS - ROYCE Engines, holds the 
WORLD’S RECORD for CARRYING 
2i PERSONS to a height of over 7,000 feet. 




ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED 

14 and 15, CONDUIT STREET 
LONDON 

Telegrams : W. 1 Telephones : 

‘‘ Rolhead, Regd., London." ' 54 Gerrard (3 lines) 

And at 

PARIS, NEW YORK. PETROGRAD. MADRID and BOMBAY. 




■wJl^ 

a Barber 


Perhaps on some ocC asion you haV ® C „ tL 
across a barber who has given yo 
shave of a lifetime ~~ close, ve v .^ss. 
razor touch that \V as almost a c 

If so, it was because he was an ex< ? e *j an 
ally erood stroDDer. and therefore 


ally good stropper, a 
exceptionally keen bl a< Je to shave 


the 

“VALET” 

Auio&irop 

Safety Razor 


will give you every morning just this kind of shave, because 
the blade meets the strop at the very angle and with the 
very pressure which will give the keenest shaving edge. 
Moreover, one blade will last for months, or even years. 
You will feel that in using the “Valet AutoStrop you 
are combining the greatest shaving luxury with the 
strictest war economy. 

It is impossible for any razor to shave properly unless the 
edge is renewed by stropping every time ; so the razor 
which can be most conveniently and readily stropped is the 
one which is needed by the man with a real beard on his face. 



THE AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO.. LTD., 61. New Oxford Street. London. W. 

And also at New York, Pari*. Milan, Sydney, Dublin, l'uronto, &c. 


V 







f^MEDi 


,f "JVEivrox, 

I SHEFFIELD.' 


BRANCH OFFICES. 


LONDON -.-Brook Ho 

MANCHESTER :-G. 
LIVERPOOL :- 50a , I 
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NEW NOVELS. 


“The Head of Mrs. Henry Dudeney’s love of Sussex, 
the Family.” ‘} nd her familiarity with Lewes and 
its surroundings, give a charm to the 
setting of “ The Head of the Family ” (Methuen). The 
s eepy life of the country town, the smell of country roads 
and pastures, come through to the English reader with a 
tug at heartstrings. And yet there is something alien in 
her book. It emanates, we think, from the people she 
conjures ip, who arc surely less the compound of her 
knowledge of Sussex folk than the children of a vivid and 
imaginative brain not always in touch with humdrum 
reality. The position of the Family mav be accepted, 
perhaps. But Beausire Fillerv and Phoebe-Louisa Bleach 
are strange, weird women. The rooted conservatism of 
their kind is not for them. Take it how you will, they arc 
revolutionaries from the country way, and we do not 
believe Lewes would have been "so little stirred by their 


extraordinary vagaries. They both loved the same man, 
William Linkhorn, red-bearded rustic. On his account, 
they hated each other, and were drawn to each other. . . . 
In the end, Beausire’s love for William, hitherto a flame 
burning fiercely in the very depths of her being, goes out 
like the snuff of a candle, and forthwith she loves and 
marries another man. Is this life? We doubt it. Her 
heart had been harried, and she was no longer young ; 
the volte face does not convince us. It will be seen that 
some, at least, of the interest of Mrs. Dudeney's romance 
lies in the novel situations she intrudes into the affairs 
of her men and women. 


ON THE FRENCH FRONT : CAPTURED GERMAN BODY-ARMOUR. 

Photograph by C.,V. 


- Mortallone and Sir A - QuiUer^cch and pirates 
Aunt Trinidad.” ? rc on c * cellcn * a " d '°ng-*tand.ng 
terms with each other, and every¬ 
one will be glad to find them working together for 
the pleasure of the public, in " Mortallone and 
Aunt Trinidad ” (Arrowsmith). It is seemly, too, 
that a Bristol publisher should have 
the handling of the new volume. 

—■ -. r-i Without even the exception of Wap- 

ping, the West Country is pre-eminent 
in its store of pirate yarns, and the 
port of Bristol knew, once upon a 
time, much more of roving gentlemen 
(very fine gentlemen, now and then) 
than it was discreet to bruit abroad. 
After a couple of hundred years, 
scandal and sensation distil into his¬ 
tory, and we may take these two 
stories for a sidelight on the ways 
of certain ships in certain seas. Of 
the two name-stories, “ Aunt Trini¬ 
dad *’ makes the livelier reading. The 
parrot with the secret of hidden 
treasure at his beak is good ; but the 
fortnightly reunion of the crones who 
were once the pirates’ ladies, young, 
and fair, and loving, is a bold and 
captivating conception. Figure to your¬ 
self their talcs of the light-come- 
light-go of plunder under blue skies, 
told again round a bowl of bishop 
in a cosy parlour. The delicious thrills 

__j ol the boy who listens arc com- 

municated to the reader—even to the 
0UIt reader to whom bishop is no more 

than a glorious name. It is not 
to be doubted that there were such 


tales to be heard, when lips unlocked, round a l 
Quay Street in the eighteenth century. Sir \ 
Quilicr-Couch revives their long-forgo:ten vigour 

gives a fresh fil- _ 8 r ' and 

lip to the ro¬ 
mance of pirates. 


It is greatly 
to the credit of 
the editor and 
publishers of 
" Debrett’s Peer¬ 
age, Baronetage, i 

Knightage, and | 

Companionage ” 

(Dean and Son) 
that they have 
been able to pro¬ 
duce the new 
volume for 1918 
so punctually, in 
view of all the 
difficulties and 
the large increase 
of alterations doing useful work for the govern. 
consequent upon ment : sir Charles sykes. 

the war. In the Sir Charles Syke*, who recently receisedthe honour 

first place, as Mr. of Knight Commander of the British Empire is 

Arthur Hesilrige Director of Wool Textile Production, and u reipor.- 
points out in his “ ble ,or U»« provision of khaki and other cloth 
preface, “The for the British and Allied Armies. He is a Justice 

struggle has left of the Peace - « Yorkshireman, and a well-known 

indelible marks Freemason, 

throughout * Debrctt ’ by reason of the toll it has taken of 
those who have given their lives so heroically for their 
country.” The Roll of Honour now comprises some 
2200 names. The new “ Debrctt ” maintains its repu¬ 
tation as a classic among books of reference. 
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WINTER SPORT DURING- WINTER WAR: BRITISH ARTILLERY OFFICERS TOBOGGANING ON THE ITALIAN FRONT. 

On the Italian front men off duty occasionally have opportunities of recreation in a f a lull in operations caused by a heavy snowfall. They are using “home-made" 
form denied to their brothers-in-ai ms fi-..dng on more level ground. Thus, some British toboggans constructed of rough planks, with a length of telephone cord forming the 

artillery officers serving in Italy are seen enjoying a brief spell of winter sport during steering-gear. Clad m their goat-skin coats, they are indifferent to “ spills." 

I'kawn by S Hir,r, h<um Material Supplied rv an Kvk-Wiinlss. Copyrighted in the United States and Canada. 
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FLESH-FOOD SHORTAGE: WAYS TO REDUCE IT. 


T HE fact that over one million ton:; of food were 
produced la:;t year in allotment gardens alone 
is a fine testimony to the zeal of our countrymen 
to do their " bit ” in reducing the problem of food- 
shortage. It is now up to us to lessen the strain 
of the shortage of flesh-food. Though this presents 
certain difficulties, yet, if only some help be given 
in suggesting ways and means, the problem is by 
no means formidable. 

Briefly, it presents two aspects—the selection of 
meats not in general demand, or such as are looked 
upon Avith disfavour by the less resolute among us 
from mere prejudice, and the production of meats 
furnished by our smaller domesticated live-stock. 

In 1913 we imported nearly 22,000,000 eggs, and 
dead poultry to the number of 208,551. Of the latter, 
no fewer than 119,944 came from Russia; the rest 
from France, Austria-Hungary, the Netherlands, the 
United States, and other countries. We can look to 
Russia for no supplies this year ; but we ought to lx: 
able, with but very little effort, to produce at lead 
twice as much as we imported in 1913. having regard 
to what was done with allotment gardens last year. 
The Board of Agriculture is lending a hand in this 
matter, but an immense amount can be done by 
small-holders and by the well-to-do who have largo 
gardens. 

Poultry, pigeons, and rabbits can be produced in 
great numbers, if only the task is tackled with resolu¬ 
tion. Further, the nuinlxirs of those who can assist 
would be largely increased if farmers would consent. 


at least for the duration of the war. to allow their 
labourers to keep fowls, rabbits, and, when possible, 
a pig. The Food Controller will doubtless see to it 
that there is every facility for feeding such stock in 
the matter of the necessary rations of suitable grain 
and meal. Hven town-dwellers could take a hand. 

If only for their milk, efforts should lx* made to 
increase our stock of goats, tor few animals cost less 
to feed, and there is no reason why the flesh of this 
animal, at least when young, should not lx* eaten. 

Those who can take no part in food-production of 
this kind will, it is to be hojx'd, turn their attention 
to “ war-meats.” Venison, when it is in season, 
might be substituted for lx*ef and mutton ; and to 
this end it is to be hoped our deer-parks and forests 
will be regarded as far as possible as food reserves, and 
‘ farmed ” accordingly. Whale-meat, at least in a 
fresh state, is out of the question—at least during the 
war, since these animals are only to lx* obtained far 
out at sea the haunt of the U-boat. When fresh, it 
is delicious ; and it is most palatable when salted or 
canned. In the latter state, it may have been for¬ 
gotten, much was sold in London from 1880-8(1 a; 
” Norway-steak.” Thousands of tons might be im¬ 
ported in the canned state from the whaling station 
in South Georgia if, as a ” war-food,” a sufficient 
number of people would undertake to buy it. 

Wild rabbits are undoubtedly undesirable, in any 
numbers, where important crops are grown ; but there 
are large areas of waste land fit foi nothing but 
” warrens ” ; and, besides these, use could lx; made of 


❖ By W. P . PYCRAFT. 

some of the 5500 islands round our coasts for breeds 
places for this most toothsome animal. 

Our ” swannei ies ” and duck-decoys might vej] 
set to work again. By means of the latter, thousand 
of birds are obtainable at small cost. But lx M / 
these, there are many species of ducks, 

" shore-birds ” obtainable with the punt-gun ub 
are really most excellent eating, though generail- 
despised. 

The eggs of many wild birds, such as gulls aii , 
guillemots, to a small extent—for we couid not W, 
to obtain more than two millions—might be u.-ed v, 
relieve the present strain on the eggs of poultry, which 
could be used for increasing our breeding stock. B-J 
the use of plovers’ eggs should be forbidden, for they 
birds are among the farmers’ best friends, and (li¬ 
st ock is aheadv low. 

Tons of freshwater ” coar.se ” fishes are annually 
caught by anglers, and left to rot when the d,rG 
catch is landed. This is sheer waste. On th- 
Continent they find a ready market. 

I have heaid it suggested that wc should utili 
our ” wild animals ” as food. But how many of tj.. 
45,000,000 inhabitants of Great Britain would can: n, 
contemplate eating bats, hedgehogs, squirrels, jpp 
and rats ? Save these, and a few wild birds, \\x ha\< 
no wild animals other than those mentioned aW. 
available as food. Nor do we need them. We are bv 
no means faced with famine, and with a little eflor 
at increasing our domesticated stock we can at \<\w. 
ride the storm with no great sacrifice. 


THE BLUE LAUREL. By E. B. OSBORN. 


E VERY branch of the Fighting Services now has 
its poets. Even the Tank, cogitating umbilic- 
ally, has found its poetical voice, though the accents 
in his (or her ?) case are infrequent and hesitating 
But it was disappointing to find that what seems to 
a non-combatant the most inspiring of all warlike 
activities—the traffic in the perilous sky of the living 
man—ha l not yet produced its laureate. Having 
ascended as a passenger in the far-off days of peace, 
and heard in the first fighting year of the wonders of 
aerial warfare—great howitzer shells seen at the top 
of their vast parabola, and the clouds seen from above 
as still, white snow-fields and sun—1 felt sure that 
what M. Rostand called ” the blue laurel of the air ” 
must have been at once seized for his very own by 
some aspiring soldier poet. But no such laureate 
could be discovered either in England or France or 
Italy, and in sheer desperation I began making air- 
verse myself—-a sort of interim poetry which could be 
used until the authentic stuff came along. Mv poor 
efforts were genially received by several RFC. 
critics, especially a composition in the eighteenth- 
century style of patriotic verse which praised British 
airmanship as a logical deduction from our long- 
descended sea-power—*-- . ’ 

Then did the British airman's sea-born skill 
Teach wood and metal to foresee Ins will ; 

In every cog and joint his spirit stirred ; 

The Thing jxissessed was man as well as bird . . . 
Cast all this paper-poetrv into the fires of oblivion, 
for the valiant fighters in doudland are now making 


their own war poetry ! Even the homely parodies 
they delight in, joyous Bull-doggerel that it is, are 
worthy all the study stuff a mere literary gent could 
ever put on paper. 'The n.*w ” Excelsior,’' which 
begins - 

His brow was glad : his eves were bright, 

Reflected in the starry light. 

And as Ik* daggered to Ins ’bus. 

We heard him faintly murmur thus : 

KEEP FLYING! 

and the new version of the old song of the dving 
Lancer wrapped in his tarpaulin jacket, in which the 
victim of a ” crash ” asks his friends to remove the 
fragments of machinery from various vital organs - 

And assemble the engine again . . . 

will always lx* recited and sung whenever veterans of 
the Great War meet in the far, bright years to come ; 
and, as the centuries pass by, they will take on that 
beauty of memorial which is what really and truly 
grips us in Border balladry. 

But the R.F.C and the R.N.A.S. iwhieh now form 
a single great Service, one and indivisible) have* already 
’their avowed art-poets. Captain. Gilbert Frank.mbs 
Fyes in the Air ” is still, no doubt, the most resource 
fill, the most architectural, picture of the daily toil of 
flu* fighting ’planes. But this keen and original disciple 
of Kipling is a Gunner, and it is solely as servitors 
of the guns hidden far behind that he celebrates the 
pursuers and slayers of the droning, s*ccly ” cloves ” 
of Germany—- 


Line—target—short or over¬ 
come, plain as clock-hands run, 

Words from the birds that hover. 

Unblinded. tail to sun ; 

Wools out of air to range them fair 
From hawks that guide the gun ’ 

Of the true flying p<x*ts, whose heart is all in th- 
air, it seems to me a near thing between Lieutenant 
Paul Bewsher (R.N.A.S.) and Captain Gordon A’chiu 
(K.F.C.). The former’s pcx*m of “ The Dawn Patrol 
is a finely wrought, powerful though reticent, 1111 
pression of the work of the air-sailor over the coa t 
line, where he must watch for dangers by land an 1 h 
sea as well as in his own element. And his 11 Night 
Raid ” has the same quiet power, the same stilly is 
mticance, as it shows us the raided nocturnal city 
conscious suddenly of its peril— 

I trace it^ quay**, its roads, its squares, 

And all its intermingled way-. 

And as I womhr how it dares 
Tn flaunt ltsdt - the city dies 
And in an utter darkness lies, 

For I have terrified that town ablaze 
With twinkling, jewelled lamps. 
Captain Gordon Alehin gives us spacious, Manct- 
like pictures of the m w theatre 01 hui ail warfare, 
where— . . . Moving orderly, 

The high cloud-arums march magnificent . 
and meditates, in the grand style, on the price whn h 
has been paid— 

'That unlxirn men secure mav ride at case 
The labyrinthine channels of the breeze. 


WAR AND THE OCEANS. 0 By ARCHIBALD HURD. 


N APOLEON once declared war to be the busi¬ 
ness off barbarians.” However true that state¬ 
ment may be, the conduct of war calls for imagination 
in sailors, soldiers, and civilians behind the lines, lor 
in a maritime State the* do ,vst co-operation lx*tween 
the three classes is essential. Where there is failure 
ashore to appreciate the work of the Navy, it is due 
to absence of imagination and such stuff as imagination 
can feed on. We speak of our command of the sea, 
but we have no aids to enable us to realise exactly 
what the phrase means—-no convenient charts, or 
special correspondents’ narratives, or (except in¬ 
frequently) reports from officers commanding afloat. 
The impression prevails that somewhere in the 
Northern mists the Grand Fleet stands sentinel, 
challenging the main fleet of the enemy ; and that 
there are patrol-ships. That ends the matter! How- 
can we understand the extent and character of the 
work which the Navy is doing, since its silence is 
seldom broken, and most of us know little of the 
element in which it operates, though we live in an 
island and can never leave it except in a ship ? That 
is the difficulty of landsmen. 

If it were stated that the British Army commanded 
all the six continents—Europe, Asia, Africa, North 
America, South America, and Australia—at one and 
the same time, we should regard the assertion as a 
piece of folly, realising that such a condition is 
an .impossibility. Philip II. of Spain. Charlemagne, 
Napoleon, and other men. the masters of great and 
victorious armies, never had the whole of Europe 


under their sway. Their ambitions were always 
baulked at last and by son power. And yet only a 
little more than one quarter of the earth’s surface is 
dry land, and all the rest is covered with water. 
There are six continents, and there arc six oceans. 
No army has ever dominated a single one of the 
continents, relatively small in size though each is ; 
but at this moment, though marly ttee-quarters of 
the glolx* is overswept with water, the British Fleet, 
assisted by the smaller navies of the Allies, controls 
that vast waste with such completeness that not lor 
a day have what are descrilx*d as the maritime com¬ 
munications been interrupted. Losses have been sii5> 
tained, owing mainly to the illegal and inhuman 
operations of submarines; but the U-boat represents 
the one limitation on our freedom of movement. 

That is a much more remarkable fact than is 
generally recognised. Steam has contracted distances, 
but it is an embarrassment to a nation which must 
bold the seas and maintain good relations with its 
neighbours. Nelson never went to sea with less than 
Three months’ provisions and stores on board, and he 
liked to have sufficient for five months, the wind 
supplying motive power for his vessels. A modern 
ship is dependent on coal What that means may be 

illustrated by the short radius of action of a destroyer_ 

about seventy-two hours only. Steam -or rather, th • 
necessity of obtaining coal for generating it—ties 
down a squadron of battle-ships or cruisers or a flotilla 
of destroyers when acting against a desperate enemy 
conducting a war of evasion. A raider which breaks 


out of the North Sea on a dark, squally night, dB- 
gtiised ; s a neutral merchantman, surmounts tb 
1 iic! difficulty bv living on her victims- taking 01,1.. 
stores, and provisions from the ships, belligerent sf 
neutral, which she overhauls and sinks. German sub 
marines, as opportunity offers, do the sunn* Bui 
there are no < m mv merchantmen at sea with <-<*. 
supplies, and British sailors have to obey the Com 
mandment “Thou shalt not steal.” suffering under * 
handicap of which their predecessors knew nothing 
It is often forgotten that, while there is a gTta 
concentration of naval force in the North S'a, t ho 
are squadrons always on duty in the outer «a\ 
standing ready to defetnd against surprise attai ' 
British interests in the whole of the hydro-p n 
What no army has ever don • in any one of the stna 
land masses, the British Navy is do ng from a ' 
day in the trackless oceans with an ana of 1 43>*5 i, d 
square miles. The Grand Meet fills the grand ro ™ 
there are other fleets and squadrons—in the . e i t 
ranean, the Red Sea. the Persian Gulf, the n* iu * 
Ocean, th# China Sea, the vast Pacific, ant • 
Atlantic. We could onlv hope to comprehend sna¬ 
the Navy is doing if charts could be consulted siio^ 
ing the distribution of the Empire, and al o t e ' 
dispersion of ocean-borne wealth on board men n 
ships on any given day. But char are not “’ *■ 
and we have to rely on our imaginations in ° n ^ 
understand the burden which rests on t t t ^ 
parativelv small number ol men-of-war " IC 
suitable for patrol work on the high seas. 
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THE FRENCH SENATE BECOMES A COURT OF JUSTICE TO TRY AN EX-MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR FOR HIGH TREASON : 

THE MALVY TRIAL—PRELIMINARY PROCEEDINGS. 


M. Malvy, who was French Minister of the Interior from March 1914 until the end of 
August 1917, when he resigned, appeared on January 28 for the first time before the 
Senate, constituted as a High Court of Justice, on a charge of high treason. He had 
himself asked to be tried by the High Court to answer grave accusations made against 
him by M. Leon Daudet. The bar for the accused to stand at had been arranged by 
removing some rows of seats in the amphitheatre. The above photograph was taken 
during the preliminary proceedings, a week earlier, on January 21, when the Senate met 


to constitute itself into a High Court Describing it, the Paris paper, “ Excelsior,” in 
which it appeared, says : ” After the introduction of the members of the public ministry, 
who took their places on the bench to the right of the President of the Senate (M. Antonin 
Dubost), he ordered the dossier to be handed to the Procureur-Gcncral. Our photograph 
was taken at the moment when the . President ha j just had the dossier handed to M. 
Mcrillon, Procureur-G6n£ral, who is seen with M. Lombard, Avocat-General, on his right. 
M. Cenac is hidden by the tribune.” Another account of the scene is given above. 











NECESSARY IN THE EAST, WHERE 
SUSPECT : CHLORINATING j 


BELATI PANI-,” OR SODA-WATER MAKING MACHINE, IN CAMP: BOTTLING OFF 
THE DAILY RATION OF TWO SODAS ALLOWED TO ALL RANKS. 


MARCHING TO THE TRENCHES WITH 
OF 


DURING A BOMBARDMENT OF THE TURKISH LINES NORTH OF BAGHDAD 
A POSITION-GUN AT THE INSTANT OF FIRING. 


I 


Aerated, or soda, water, a machine for making which is shown being worked in the first illustration, is an indispensable “luxury” that our soldiers in the East always thirst after. 1° 
cantonments every regiment has its soda-water plant that the men may not favour the so-called native "soda-water” sold in the bazaars and sometimes made with water dangerous 
A daily ration of two sodas per officer and man is issued in Mesopotamia in the dry season. " Belati pani ” is the Hindustani name for soda-water which everybody uses Engli- 
“ European, water.” “Belati” in its present war guise as "Blighty,” is, of course, a familiar word to us all nowadays. In the second illustration is shown a necessary process on cai 















W Ay To DUTy in the FRONT-LINE TRENCHES : IlJ DI ANS, WITH 
GROUND-SHEETS, FILING ALONG A COMMUNICAT1° N ' TrENCH - 


A TYPICAL INSTANCE OF THE REGARD INDIAN SOLDIERS PAY TO THE GRAVES 
OF THE FALLEN : A S.EPGY AT THE MEMORIAL OVER TWO AIRMEN. 


itib U-i-Us* 


jMrisP VO * 4 


pON 


RICHLAND - REGIMENT STYLE : 
NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 


MEN OF A BATTALION 


the Ea . chlorinating the water to te used for drinking. The construction of the walls of the reservoir in sandy desert soil with waterproof canvas sheeting, weighted down along the 
. *r edges with stones, may be noted. As to the fifth illustr..‘*on, bag-pipes, fashioned usually on Highland regimental model, are in use in Ghurka corps and most corps in which there 
a preponderance of hillmen from borderland districts. The sixth illustration, of a Sepoy before a memorial over the grave of two of our airmen, is a reminder of the veneration of 
sterns for the remains of the dead. The aeroplane propeller was set up by the Turks, within whose lines our two airmen fell. The ground now is in British occupation. 
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T HERE are two points which are the two pivots 
of the war. like the two poles of the world. 
Both President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George have 
pointed to them sufficiently plainly ; they are Poland 
and Alsace-Lorraine. But there are also some rather 
curious and interesting trains of thought connecting 
the two which are not so generally noticed as . the 
overpowering practical necessity in the case. They 
are worth noting, however, for they involve some 
rather amusing aspects of history—and especially of 
that highly amusing thing, German history. 

The notion set out by Mr. Philip Snowden, in his 
plea for the old Prussian policy of annexation, is, of 
course, nonsense. It implies that there was a nation 
called Germany to which Alsace and Lorraine once 
belonged ; and there never was anything of the sort. 
It is as if we were told that Edinburgh was not in 
history and tradition Scotch, merely because the name 
means Edwin’s Burgh—probably a frontier town of 
the King of North 
umbria in some wars 
with the wild Piets. 

That is what is called 
the test of language, 
and a tomfool’s test 
it is. Much might 
be said in answer to 
such stuff ; but per 
haps the * simplest 
thing would be to 
say that the site 
may have belonged 
to Northumbria, but 
it never belonged to 
England, for the sim 
pie reason that there 
was then no England 
for it to belong to. 

So there was no Ger 
many, in any na 
tional sense what¬ 
ever, when a few 
nondescript feudal 
estates fell under 
French civilisation. 

There were people 
spoken of generally 
as Germans, as 
people arc spoken of 
generally as niggers; 
and spoken of with 
a somewhat similar 
accent of veneration 
and esteem. But the 
tribes to which the loose term was given were ruled 
only by a multitude of petty kings, often far less 
important than the old King of Northumbria. The 
Heptarchy—or rather, something much more sporadic 
—which iasted in England till the eleventh century, 
lasted in Germany till the seventeenth. The Normans 
were needed to make an English nation ; but there 
at least they built.on a Roman foundation. Other 
Northern Frenchmen, to the cast of the Normans, 
gave the Alsatian borderers a French nationality—the 
first nationality they had ever had or dreamed of. But 
these elements of history are here only preliminary to 
another and more neglected point. 

The German notion is nonsense, but this is 
certainly the German notion—that there was in the 
time of Louis XIV. a German nation, whose frontiers 
should have been sacred, but were in fact desecrated. 
In short, the Prussian professor uses the nationalist 
argument against something done by an old French 
King in the middle of the seventeenth century. Very 
well; I am all for using the nationalist argument 
myself, though I find it easier to use it in cases where 
there happens to be a nation. But then, we come to 
a much more curious circumstance. In the century 
after Germany herself was thus national and capable 
of being deprived of provinces, we find the Prussian 
King attacking the Polish nation (which was then 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 

quite unquestionably national), and depriving it not 
merely of its 'provinces, but of its nationality. He 
did to the Kingdom of Poland what nobody had ever 
done directly to a Christian kingdom before—he 
abolished it altogether. Germany could protest 
against encroachments upon a patriotism that did not 
yet exist ; while holding herself blameless for her own 
encroachments upon a patriotism which did exist, and 
had existed for 'ccnturF's. A German nation that 
nobody had ever heard of was to be held holy before 
it was bor.i ; but a Polish nation that everybody had 
heard of could be cut up alive in broad daylight 
without anybody noticing the incident. And these 
singular international sages have not yet discovered 
in the eighteenth century something which they have 
already asserted in the seventeenth; and they 
destroy unity where it has appeared,’a hundred years 
after they have hallowed it where it has not appeared. 
Germany is one while her kingdoms are anything 
from three to three hundred ; but Poland must be 


Such are the two faces of the great Teutonic Janus, as 
it looks east and west. To be anti-nationalist against 
al 1 nations, to be nationalist with no nation— all this 
and anything else was easy, so long as there was 
land to steal. 

Now this queer ethical experience has a very sharp 
modern moral, touching our treatment of Prussian 
professions to-day. The immediate moral about 
Alsace and Poland in themselves, it is not, I hope, 
necessary to lay down at any length. Unless Alsace- 
Lorraine is restored, and restored of right ; unless 
Poland is reconstituted, and reconstituted ip,entirety— 
we have lost the war and all the future freedom of 
the world. Turning points of opportunity so tremen¬ 
dous as this one do not return twice in two or three 
thousand years, even if they do then. And Alsace- 
Lorraine will remain as an eternal test—not merely 
because of what the French feel about it, but more 
because of what the Germans say about it. The 
Germans themselves seized on it as a symbol, and 
explained that they seized on it as a s\mbol. And 
the symbol was, of course, a symbol of their power— 
or rather, of their omnipotence. The German General 
said, in so many words, that the provinces must be 
annexed as a proof that the French had been com¬ 
pletely defeated. A baby could see that if the 


annexation is unaltered, it will be a proof that thr 
civilised world is completely defeated. That German 
rule is retained through some jugglery of voting, bv 
the swamping of the old natives by German official 
and colonists, will not matter a brass button a hunrlrui 
years hence. The world will simply say that the 
sabre of Sedan could not be broken, and could then- 
fore continue its more peaceful activities as the sabre 
of Zabern. lor it is the Prussian definition of peace 
that the soldier must then cut down an unarmed 
cripple instead of an armed enemy. The Alsatians 
would go back into that bloody bondage for ever: 
but it is primarily necessary to resist this, not for the 
sake of the Alsatians, nor even for the sake of the 
French, but for the sake of ourselves and of cverv- 
Ixxly else. It is necessary to resist this, if it was ever 
in any sense necessary to resist the complete triumph 
of lTussianism everywhere. The case of Poland is 
quite as much of a symbol, and even more of a sub¬ 
stance. Purely as a practical question, it is as prac¬ 
tical as the edge of a 
precipice. The ques¬ 
tion is whether there 
shall be a small Ger 
man Poland or a 
large Polish Poland. 
If there is the former, 
the Prussian ha. 
risen to the top of 
his most towering 
vision. All the old 
civilisations of A-ia 
and Africa lie in his 
shadow ; there is no 
thing between him 
and the ends of the 
earth. If there is 
the latter, the Fast 
of Europe will be 
civilised, and the 
barbarians held for 
ever at bay. 

Just as the German 
was equally ready to 
proclaim nations or 
no nations, so he is 
now equally ready 
to proclaim annexa 
tions or no annexa¬ 
tions. At this partic¬ 
ular minute by the 
clock the formula of 
" no annexations ” is 
most convenient to 
him. Any man who trusts this formula as a piece of 
humanitarian good faith is (in this particular aspect of 
lus doubtless many-sided mind) a fool—as much of a 
fool as if he fancied that, because Moltke took Abace 
on the pk a that it was German*Moltke would instantly 
have surrendered Posen on the plea that it was Polish- 
The Prussian is now against annexation because he is 
against restitution ; and he is against restitution be¬ 
cause he is a thiM who still holds the stolen goods. 

There is one thing never to be forgotten about 
modern Germany—that she has combined the maddest 
licence of modern fads with the steady purpose o 
imperialism. She uses those fads ; but the test 
that at every turn she uses them for that purpose. 
She might use Christian Science ; but she would use 
it against our hospital service, not her own. She is 
already using Free Love ; but it is to strengthen hc f 
population, not others. She might be found preach¬ 
ing anything from Vegetarianism to Vorticism; bu 
it would always be possible to put a finger upon t u 
precise point where it served her narrowest interests. 
She will use the wildest forms of Futurism that are > e 
to spring up in the future ; but it will always be wit 
the *■* no self-centred balance which has enabled h er > 
faciu,, both ways and talking two opposite languages, 
to bestride Europe with one foot on Poland and t e 
other on Alsace-Lorraine. 



DISCUSSING THE MAN-POWER QUESTION : A MEETING OF THE AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 
r The Amalgamated Society of Engineers took up an independent attitude towards the new recruiting proposals, but the Government refused to confer with them 
separately from other trade unions. Out photograph shows a meeting of the A.S.E. at their headquarters in Peckham Road. The chairman of their Executive Council 
is Mr. Brownlie, and the General Secretary is Mr. Robert Young. They held a big meeting at the Albert Hall on January 27. | l‘l.i lo/’raph by Illustrations Bureau.] 

shattered into three when her kingdom is already one. 
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NAMES IN EVERYBODY'S MOUTH: MEN OF THE MOMENT. 


Ki i.irirr A\r> I-'kv. Kisshi.l, Svvaine. AI a i’ll and Fox. Heath, i 



LIEUT.-COL. C. A'COURT REPINGTON 
Colonel Repington, the well-known fjlBitary correspond 
recently transferred from the " Times " to the “ Moi 
Post.” He has seen much active service— in Ii 
Afghanistan, Egypt, and South Africa. He joined 
"Times” in 1902. 


COL. T. H. J. C. GOODWIN, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Colonel Goodwin has been appointed Acting Director- 
General of Arrry Medical Services, succeeding Sir 
Alfred Keogh. He was Assistant Director of Medical 
Services to the British Recruiting Mission in America. 


LORD GLENCONNER- 

Lord Glenconner has presented to the nation, as a free 
gift, the famous old monastic ruin of Dryburgh Abbey, 
near Melrose, containing the tomb of Sir Walter Scott. 
Lord Glenconner, formerly Sir Edward Tennant, was 
made a Baron in 1911. 





L1EUT.-GENERAL TRAVERS CLARKE. 

Lieut.-General Travers Clarice has been appointed Quarte 
master-General on the Headquarters Staff in France, 
succession to Lieut.-General Sir R. C. Maxwell. He hi 
served with distinction in the war. and previously 

India and Afrri 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR HERBERT LAWRENCE. 

Lieut.-General Sir Herbert Lawrence has succeeded Lieut.- 
General Sir L. E. Kiggell as Chief of Staff in France. He is 
a son of the first Lord Lawrence, and served in South Africa, 
and, in the present war, at the Dardanelles. Like Sir Douglas 
Haig, he was in the 17th Lancers. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR A. HUNTER-WESTON. M.P. 
Lieut.-General Sir Aylmer Hunter-Weston, M.P. for 
North Ayrshire since 1916, made a stirring maiden speech 
in the House of Commons recently, on the war and the 
question of man-power. He commanded the 29th Division 
at the Dardanelles, and has since served in France. 




ACTINC REAR-ADMIRAL SIR R. Y. TYRWHITT. 
Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt was recently promoted from the 
rank of Commodore to that of Acting Rear-Admiral. He 
has brilliantly distinguished himself, as commander of a 
division of light cruisers and destroyers, in various naval 
actions of the war. 


COUNT HERTLING. 

Gaunt Hertling, the German Imperial Chancellor, replied 
on the same day as Count C/ernin to the speeches of 
President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George. He suggested 
Britain should abandon Gibraltar, Aden, and Hong-Kong, 
and said Germany would never give up Alsace-Lorraine. 


COUNT CZERNIN. 

G.urnt Czernin, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister 
replied officially for his country to the recent speech* 
of the Prime Minister and President Wilson. The stat< 
inent that he previously communicated his speech t 
President Wilson was deiied from Washington. 


We give above portraits of some of the men who are being much talked about, for 
various reasons, in connection with the war. In the speech of Count Hertling, by the 
way, there was an instructive literary allusion. Our readers may remember how the 
pro-Germanism of Carlyle in 1870 was recently denounced in these pages by Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, and by Mr. Charles Whibley in his "Political Portraits." Count Hertling’s 
speech provides an instance of the use Germany makes of Carlyle’s deplorable misjudg- 


ment, which the “Times" of the day duly castigated. Speaking of Alsace-Lorraine, 
Count Hertling said : “ In England people at that time spoke very differently. 1 can refer 
to a cl'ssical witness, ... the celebrated English historian and author, Thomas Carlyle, 
who in 1870 wrote as follows : ‘ No nation ever had such a bad neighbour as Germany 
has possessed in France during the last 400 years. Germany would be mad if she 
did not think of erecting a frontier wall between herself and such a neighbour.’ 
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A SUBJECT OF RECENT BOLSHEVIST RUMOURS: 

FROM DRAWINGS BY M. L. H. GRONDIJS. 


COSSACK TROOPS. 



. 


1. THE REPORTED REVOLT OF DON COSSACKS AGAINST THEIR LEADER, GENERAL KALEDIN : 

COSSACK HORSEMEN IN ACTION—A TYPICAL CHARGE. 

It was reported on January 28 that the Bolshevist Government in Russia had issued the 
following statement : “On January 23 at the military station of Kamensky [in the 
territory of the Don Cossacks] a Congress of Cossacks from the front was opened, with 
representatives from 21 regiments, 5 batteries, and 2 reserve regiments. The Congress 
passed unanimously a resolution declaring war on Kaledin, and claiming all authority on 
the Don. A military Revolutionary Committee was elected, and detachments have been 
sent out to capture the stations Likhaia and Zfcerevo. The Cossacks are fired with 


2. INTERESTING IN CONNECTION WITH RECENT STATEMENTS BY THE BOLSHEVISTS : MOUNTED 
COSSACKS, WITH DISBANDED RUSSIAN INFANTRY, IN GALICIA 
enthusiasm ; they are striving to end Kaledin with their own hands.” It has teen pointed 
out that this report of a revolt against General Kaledin should be received with caution. 
It will be recalled that the Don Cossacks were said to have arranged an amicable settle¬ 
ment in their country by which the peasants were granted self-governing rights, and that 
the whole population of the Don region, both Cossacks and peasants, had unanimously 
elected General Kaledin as their representative to the Constituent Assembly, the votes being 
over three million.— [Drawings Copyrighted in the United Stales and Canada.] 
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THE REPORTED RUSSO-ROUMANIAN FIGHTING: ROUMANIAN TROOPS. 

Photographs by C.N. 



i. ROUMANIAN TROOPS WHO FOUGHT HEROICALLY : THE CROWN PRINCE REVIEWING 
THE 51 st INFANTRY REGIMENT. 

A Reuter message from Petrograd on January 26 said (on the authority of the Official 
Telegraph Agency) that two days earlier the following telegram had been received from 
Brest-LitoYsk : " The Austrian General Army Headquarters report that in the region of 
the Sixth Army, on January 20, the 9th Siberian Division made an attempt to fight its 
way through Galatz into Russian territory on the Lower Danube. The fighting with 
th: Roumanians continued throughout the whole day and night but apparently the 
Siberians did not succeed in their object” Reuter adds : ” Later advices report that, 


j a. ROUGH GOING FOR ROUMANIAN TROOPS : MEN OF AN INFANTRY REGIMENT DESCENDING 
A STEEP DECLIVITY. 

| in addition to the 9th Siberian Division, some detachments of the 10th Division were 

! engaged with the Roumanians on the heights to the west of Galatz. The fighting 

continues. On the Roumanian side heavy artillery was used, and near Galatz three 

monitors were in action. The Russian positions between the Braila—Galatz Railway, 

as far as the Sereth bend tu the east of Nicolei, are unoccupied, and the fortified bridge 
near the railway is in the hands of the Roumanians, whose posts have also been estab- 
1 lished in the Sereth bend.” 















LONDON 


„„ _ „ T «„FVISTS• A PROSECUTION; HUNTED DEPUTIES 
PETROGRAD UNDER THE BOLSHEVISM- a r 


THE ‘'REVOLUTIONARY TRIBUNAL,” THE BOLSHEVIST SUBSTITUTE FOR JUDGES AND 
MAGISTRATES: THE TRIBUNAL IN SESSION. (INSET—COUNTESS PANINA'S “TRIAL") 

The Boshevist “ Revolutionary Tribunal,” replacing the Russian judges and magistrates, 
is seen in the upper illustration, while in session. The first person arraigned before 
them was the Countess Panina, “ Minister of Public Instruction ” under the Kerensky 
regime. For years the Countess has been organising educational institutions in Russia. 
The “ Revolutionary Tribunal ” charged her with not placing at the disposal of Lenin a 


*. HUNTED AWAY WITH BAYONETS : SOCIALIST DEPUTIES FROM PEASANT CONS 
TO THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY MET IN SECRET SESSION. 

sum of 92,000 roubles, funds of the Ministry of Public Instruction, and conder 
imprisonment. The members of the Russian Constituent Assembly, in the lower 
indignant at insults hurled at them by adherents of Lenin, broke away to hoi 
meeting. They assembled, as seen here ; but immediately after the photograph 
Red Guards burst in and drove them at the point of the bayonet out of tl 
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SCOTT'S BURIAL-PLACE GIVEN TO THE NATION: DRYBURGH ABBEY. 

Photograph by H. N. King. 



Another historic estate—this time with associations ecclesiastical and literary rather than 
political, as in the case of Chequers Court—has just been presented to the nation—namely. 
Dry burgh Abbey, a famous monastic ruin near Melrose. The donor is Lord Glenconner, 
who, in offering it "as a free gift," said : "I feel sure that if the offer is accepted the 
custody and preserration of this ancient and noble building will be in safe and losing 
hands for ever. The only condition I ask is that the privilege of holding an annual 
*errice within the Abbey walls may be continued.” Replying from the Office of Works, 


Sir Lionel Earle said : “ On behalf of the nation and with the cordial approval of the 
First Commissioner of Works, I most gladly accept your splendid and generous gift” 
The Abbey, which stands on the site of a sanctuary established by St Modan, an Irish 
saint about 523, was founded in 1150. It " suffered severely ” (to quote the “ Times ”1 
“ from English vandalism in 1322, 1385, and 1545.” Sir Walter Scott's great-grandfather 
owned it in 1700, and Si.- Walter himself is buried there, in St Mary’s Aisle of the 
north transept, the finest surviving portion of the ruins, which is shown in our illustration. 




























STEALTHILY POLING THEIR RAFT ACROSS THE SWIFTLY-FLOWING CURRENT IN THE SHALLO 

THE PIAVE BY NIGHT IN SPITE OF AUSTRI 

Trench-raiding has to be carried out in different ways according to local conditions on various fronts. In Flanders, as we all know, the usual modus operandi is to creep stealthily * ffM1 
" No Man’s Land " in the dark, and, evading detection by German sentries and searchlights, shin over into the enemy's trench, to rush along it until the purpose of the raid -urn* 11 ! 
bring back prisoners for interrogation—has been effected. Then the raiders return with their “bag,” clambering out of the German trench by aid of tire short scaling-ladders they 
•V. with them. On the river front of the Piave, how a daring Italian raiding party performed a brilliant exploit across the river with similar intention is shown above. “ One gets accu** 0 ®^ 

tool ^ to hear of the deeds ot daring of the Italian soldiers," writes Mr. Julius Price, “but their raiding exploits by night across the Lower Piave certainly must be reckoned among** 
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IE PIAVE: A DARING RAFT ADVENTURE AT NIGHT. 

1 M. Price, Special Artist on the Italian Front. 

I _ 


iTWEEN BARBED-WIRE-STAKED ISLETS: AN ITALIAN TRENCH-RAIDING PARTY CROSSING 
ARCHLIGHTS SWEEPING THE WATER. 

ost adventurous feats of the war on this front To cross the broad stretch of desolate gravel flats, intersected by the deep and treacherous, swiftly running streams, that form the Piave 
*er, even by daytime, under the fire of the Austrian batteries, would be no mean achievement To do this at night is real heroism. Yet this has been accomplished on several 
canons lately. On the occasion I have sketched, an ingeniously contrived sort of raft was utilised to get across the deepest and most turbulent portion of the river. By little short 
a miracle, the men got across on their half-submerged craft, without coming under the rays of the searchlights with which the enemy was sweeping the river, and returned safely with a bag 
several prisoners.” -{Drawing Copyrighted tm the Untied States and Caiyula ] 
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^Ciiu^CL. NATURAL HISTORY 


THE irXTEEMTn CENTURY'. A DOCTOR RECEIVING THE OF HI4 DEGREE. 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

THE NITROGEN PROBLEM AGAIN. 

rT is reported in the Press that the 
A Government is about to issue a 
reprint of Sir William Crookes’ little book, " The 
Wheat Problem,” which created a modicum of mild 
excitement on its appearance twenty - five years 
ago. Should this rumour be well founded, it says 
much for the courage — or unabashedness—of our 
rulers in making known to the public the neglect 
with which they and everyone else, except the 
Germans, have for so many years treated the 
warnings of science. In the book in question, the 
veteran chemist 
showed that, while 
the population 
of the earth was 
increasing, the 
wheat-growing area 
of its surface was 
not; and that, 
therefore, we were 
within a measur¬ 
able distance of 
the time when the 
soil would no 
longer produce, 
under the condi¬ 
tions then preva¬ 
lent, enough bread 
for its inhabit* 
ants. The obvious 
remedy that he 
suggested was that 
the output of 
wheat for a given 
area should be in* 
creased, and he 
pointed out that 
this could best be 
done by increas¬ 
ing the amount of 
nitrogen com¬ 
pounds supplied to 
the soil in the 
shape of artificial 
fertilisers. At the 
time he wrote, 
these compounds 
were only known 
in the shape of 
nitrates extracted 
from the nitrate-of-soda deposits of Chile and else¬ 
where ; and, as these were in the course of nature 
doomed to a more or less speedy exhaustion, he 
proposed that steps should be taken to supplement 
them by tapping the practically inexhaustible source 
open to us of nitrogen in the air. Needless to say, 
not the slightest notice was taken of this warning 
by any Government but the German, and no attempt 
has been made except by it to fix or use atmo¬ 
spheric nitrogen on a large scale. 

Meanwhile, two new factors have been introduced 
into the problem by the present war. In the first 
place, thanks partly to the withdrawal of some twenty 
millions of the flower of the populations from civil 
labour to the fighting ranks, the productiveness of the 


soil has decreased by a very large percentage ; and 
next, a new and most important drain on our stores 
of nitrates has been established by the use of explosives, 
which cause an incredible number of cubic feet of 
nitrogen to be hourly returned to the air whence it 
originally came. For nitrogen in one form or another 
forms the largest ingredient in all explosive com¬ 
pounds in warlike use, from the T.N.T. of the high 
explosive to the old-fashioned black gunpowder still 
occasionally used by the Germans, and probably by 
the Allies. Hence we are all engaged in the process 
known as burning the candle at both ends. The 
world is producing every year less wheat than it 
formerly did ; while at the same time the nitrates 
which, so far as we can see, can alone increase its 


A NEWLY DISCOVERED SPECIES: ONE OP THE TWO DWARF ELEPHANTS RECENTLY SHOT IN THE CONGO. 

Two specimens (male and female) of a hitherto unidentified kind of dwarf elephant, shot In the Conp> by Mr. J. Rowland Evans, recently reached Messrs. Rowland 
Ward, Ltd., the famous taxidermists and naturalists, of 167 , Piccadilly. These dwarf elephants only attain a height of 5 ft 6 in. to 6 ft, about half that of 
the ordinary African elephant. The tusks of the female weigh only 21 b. the pair, and of the male, 71 b., while those of a full-grown African bull-elephant often reach 
2201 b. the pair. Natives call the dwarf species the " swimming ” or “ water ” elephant 
Photograph, taken in the bush, reproduced by hind permission of Messrs. Rowland Ward, Ltd. 


more than fifty to seventy years longer. 

In these circumstances, only one course 
seems open to us. Nitrates must be 

made by catching and fixing the nitrogen in the 
air. There are more ways than one of doing 
this ; but the most practical seems to be that 
by which atmospheric air is passed between the 
terminals of a huge electric arc. and the result¬ 
ing nitrogen converted into nitrate of lime. This 
requires for its profitable production a cheap 
source of power for the rotation of the large 
dynamos employed, and German companies before 
the war found this ready to hand in the waterfalls of 
N orway. But the 
British Empire 
contains within its 
borders waterfalls 
even more mag¬ 
nificent than the 
Norwegian ones, 
and these should 
be at once har¬ 
nessed and set to 
work either by 
Government or 
private enterprise. 
Other sources, such 
as the synthetic 
ammonia which the 
Germans have been 
manufacturing in 
vast quantities 
since their com¬ 
munications with 
Norway became 
uncertain, might 
be suggested, but 
would involve other 
questions too in¬ 
tricate to be dis¬ 
cussed here. What 
is important is that 
the manufacture of 
nitrates from other 
sources than those 
Chilean deposits 
which have hitherto 
stood us in such 
good stead should 
be taken in hand 
without any delay. 


fertility are being fired into the air. How long will 
the candle last under this treatment ? 

Some figures given in the Revue Scientifique for 
Dec. 22 and 29, 1917, may enlighten us as to this. 
The Chile nitrate beds, says this journal, form a belt 
from north to south of 700 to 800 kilometres long, 
60 wide, and 1000 deep. From the beginning of the 
nineteenth century to the outbreak of the war 
50,000,000 tons had been extracted, and the existing 
reserves are estimated at 200,000,000. In 1914, 
2,200,000 tons were obtained for use as fertilisers, and 
between November 1915 and November 1916, 2,940,000 
tons were used for making explosives. In consequence, 
the writer in the Revue estimates that Chile cannot 
satisfy the demand made upon her for nitrates for 


Nor should the use to be made of the nitrogen thus 
obtained be lost sight of. Farming is every day 
becoming more scientific, and the motor-tractors have 
shown us what can be done even with our picturesquely 
cramped and irregular English fields. When the 
lessons of the Cambridge experiments have been fully 
worked out, it may be possible to find for each 
soil the particular variety of the wheat plant best 
fitted to it, and thus to make two ears of corn 
grow where one did before. It may even be that, 
with an increased supply of chemical fertilisers, 
corn-farming may be divorced from cattle-raising, 
and that agriculture will itself become a branch of 
chemistry. Yet the first step to the realisation of 
this desirable state of things is the fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen. F- L- 





LIEUT. R. DE PAIVA EDDISON. 
L.N. Lane* Regt Son of Mrs. Eddi- 
son, Lange li fie Avenue, Harrogate. 


MAJOR J. E. P. RAE, 
D.C.L 1 Son of Mr. and Mrs 
Rae, of Rosevanion, Padstow 


MAJ. W. C. MASKELL, D.S.O.. 
R F.A. Son of Mr. C. Maskell. 
Tollesbury, Esse*. 


CAPT. D. H. KENNEDY, 
Scots Fusiliers Reported as 
missing; now reported killed. 


MAJOR NEVILLE W. WELLS-COLE, 
R.H.A., R.F.A. Son of late Mr. Genres 
Wells-Cole and of Mrs. Wells-Cole, Lincoln. 


MAJOR ROBERT EGERTON. M C., 
Princess Victoria's R. Irish Fusiliers and 
R.F.C. Son of Sir Reginald Arthur Egerton. 


LIEUT.-COMMR. D R. MASON- 
R. Naval Reserve Mentioned 
in despatches 


ACT.-COMMR. T. K. TRIGGS, 
R.N. Has been officially reported 
as having been killed. 


CAPT. W. T. CHANING-PEARCE, 
R.A.M.C. Son of Dr. J. Chaning* 
Pearce, Ramsgate 


2 k o LIEUT. W.R -HAMILTON. 
Coldstream Guards Son of Mr. 
John Hamilton, Cape Town 


2nd LT. LESLIE D. YOUNG, 
Manchester Regt‘ Son of Mrs- 
Young, Chorton-cum-Hardy. 
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FOR KING AND COUNTRY: OFFICERS ON THE ROLL OF HONOUR 

Photographs by Robinson, Lafayrttr, Russell, Elliott and Frv, Central Press, Armv and Navy Acjximaby, and Lambert Weston. 
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OUR GUNS GOT ON TO THEM AND KNOCKED THEj^ 



A CAMBRAI COUNTER-ATTACK CRUSHED: GERMAN FIELD-GUNS DESTROYED BY BRITIS! 


The great German counter-thrust at Cambrai, though on its southern side it regained some ground at great cost, was, on the whole, a failure. “ Where the enemy made his 
supreme effort,” wrote Mr. Perry Robinson, “ was on Bourlon Wood and to the west of it, towards Moeuvres. Not less than five German divisions were thrown in on this front, 
and not less than three were concentrated on about 5000 yards from Moeuvres to Bourlon. Before Fontaine and in Bourlon Wood itself the enemy entirely failed to make anj 
impression on our lines. . . . After drenching the whole wood with gas until he hoped our garrison would be unable to defend itself, he flung attack after attack against 
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OUT": EXECUTION AMONG GERMAN FIELD ARTILLERY. 


ft.nr> by am E«'Wmoss. 



lELD-GUNS; GERMAN INFANTRY ADVANCING TOWARDS ANNEUX-AND ANNIHILATION. 


w °od l but nowhere succeeded even in forcing an entrance. . . . How many massed waves of Germans came on here no one seems to know, but from half-past nine until dark 
they never stopped. Wave after wave, attack after attack, mass upon mass—our gunners and observation officers say that the ground was simply black with Germans. You could 
not miss them. And by the end of the day much of the ground was still black with dead. Field guns were brought up, presumably with some idea of their being useful against 
our gun* got on to them and knocked them out, in some cases before they had fired more than a single round.” [Ora**** Coftyrighud m tk* Vnitad stain and Canada.] 
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AND TRENCH-MORTARS HAD 


NEVER BEFORE HAVE RIFLES, MACHINE-GUNS, 


The Germans failed to achieve what they intended in their great counter -offensive at Cambrai, and the success they did obtain was won at a terrible price in lives. Mr. H. Perr 
writes in his account of the battle : “ The attack on the north side of die salient from Moeuvres round by Bourlon and Fontaine was delivered two hours later than the atl 
south. . . . Here the Germans suffered colossal losses, and our men were worn out with killing. . . . The attack began about 9.30, when dense masses of Germans were seen a 
on tt»e left of Bourlon Wood. Our riflemen worked all day on visible targets till their ammunition gave out, or they were too tired to go on, or their nerves gave out under 
It is the considered opinion of experienced officers that never before have rifles, machine-guns, and trench-mortars had an opportunity of inflicting such enormous losses on 
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Loje COST OF THE GERMAN COUNTER-ATTACKS AT CAMBRAI. 
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^U> BY AN Eye-Witness. 
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'ORTUNITY OF INFLICTING SUCH ENORMOUS LOSSES”: AT BOURLON WOOD. 

Bo**T W * r *’ °* COUr * e ’ only * minute fraction of the .German losses. ... All the later reports confirm the extraordinarily sanguinary character of the slaughter of the Germans in 
the^da" W °° d Mceu7Tes area - Tb * ^st enemy concentration in this section was seen about 9.15 in the morning by Quarry Wood. Thenceforward it was ware after ware of Germans 
4 ful i, 0ne mftc firne-gu n company fired over 70,000 rounds into ten successive dense bodies of Germans at ranges from 1200 yards downwards in a good light ... By the end of a 
1 count- *°^ 7 da3r ’ ^ whole B4in th * t *** enemy had made, at the price of so awful a number of lives, was represented on the map by a little bay or dent in our positions in the 
y, where it means nothing. Rarely have a few yards of ground been won at such a terrible cost”—[Dnwwf Copyrighted in Ik* UniUd Stale* and Canada.] 









“The Sea is all one,” said somebody once, speaking oo the work of the Nary in war-time long ago. The dictum holds good to-day, with perhaps more force than ever hereto* 01 

as it must do for ever. Thus, the whole water-surface of the globe becomes comprehended within the wide-reaching scope of the Navy’s duties. One sphere of our seamens ope* 

on perhaps the most trying and unpleasant “ station ’’ of all at the present time of year, is illustrated here, and also on other pages in this issue—everyday incidents of 

within the Arctic Circle. The presence of our war-ships in the Far North is necessary, indeed indispensable, for several reasons. This may be taken for one : to render the 0 


































, P into the Atlantic impassable lor enemy commerce-raiders (such as the formerly notorious “ Moewe ”), which might creep out up the coast of Norway to work round to the north of 
and Horthern fringes of the European trade routes in like manner require furthermore constant supervision and “policing” in order that neutral and other shipping may jv«« to 

o on their lawful occasions,” whether in the service of the Allies or on their own account There are ice-free anchorages off the Norway and North-Russian coasts, but at most 

. notably at Archangel, the principal port of the North, all is frozen up and ice-breakers are used. 
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in THE ICE-BOUND SEAS OF NORTHERN EUROPE. 
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ARCTIC CIRCLE WAR-TIME: A NAVY OUTPOST AT ARCHANGEL 



Photoghawk Supplied by C.N. 


AT KOLA INLET, NEAR THE NORWEGIAN FRONTIER, ON THE RUSSIAN 
NORTHERN COAST : ONE OF THE WATCH ON DECK. 


WINTER WEATHER ON BOARD IN JANUARY : THE SNOW-AND-FROST BOUND 
FORECASTLE OF A BRITISH WAR-SHIP. 



se are scenes at one of the Navy’s outpost stations in the Far North of Europe, at 
near the Kola Inlet and Archangel, the great Russian harbour in the Arctic Circle, 
through the rigorous winter season of the Arctic regions, watch and ward is kept 
e by certain British war-ships, a passage out to the ice-free waters of the North 
Atlantic being made where required by ice-breakers. The warm-water influence of the 


Gulf Stream, it' is common geographical knowledge, prevents the sea off the nort 
coast of Norway from freezing. Its effect extends also eastwards, it is stated, along 
Russian northern seaboard inshore as far as the Kola Inlet Beyond'' the land-lo 
White Sea, and Archangel Bay and Harbour adjoining, are frozen over every m 
ingress and egress being only possible for steamships by channels cut through the 
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ARCTIC CIRCLE WAR-TIME: R.N. VISITORS ON THE LAPLAND COAST. 

Photographs Supplied by C.N. 



A RUN ASHORE FOR A FEW HOURS : AMONG THE LAPPS AT A SETTLEMENT ON THE VARUNA RIVER— 
AN R.N. OFFICER-INTERPRETER CHATTING WITH THE PEOPLE. 



R.N. OFFICERS ON THE BEACH NEAR THE VARUNA RIVER: LUNCHING BEHIND SHELTER FROM THE WIND 
WHILE THE SHIP’S MOTOR-LAUNCH IS PREPARING TO TAKE THEM BACK. 


The pout of Lapland extends across the northern province of Norway and the Kola 
Peninsula in the extreme north-west of Russia ; from near the Lofoden Islands to the 
shores of the great gulf that forms the entrance to the White Sea. Of! the innumerable 
rocky islets and bays that fringe a great part of the Lapp shore-line, ships of the British 
Navy, on duty within the Arctic Circle, cruise or put in from time to time for a few 
hours, always sure of meeting a hospitable welcome ashore from the natives at any 


settlement or village of the Lapps that there may be in the neighbourhood. To the 
semi-nomad Lapps, the war is non-existent : it is no concern of theirs. They go on 
living u usual, with their reindeer and snow huts, walrus and seal catching, and enjoying 
life on blubber and fish oil, as they have always done. In both our illustrations, a 
bearded Russian soldier in flat Army cap and oval badge on the band in front will be 
observed, belonging to one of the small Russian coastguard watch-post garrisons. 





other at least perhaps than the materially 


Waring & Gillow 
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NEW NOVELS. 

Young Cymbeline. That private teuds must give way 
lie lore the call to arms is the theme 
<>t Mrs. Isabel C. < larke's new novel, " Cymbeline ” 
•Hutchinson). Her Montagus and Capulets were citizens 
ol the North Country, where the Hainmans lived by trade, 
at the Works, and the Westes in county dignity at Valley- 
land. T here had been trouble, a generation earlier, over 
R>“ Jove-alfair of Susan Hainman and the iaithless baronet ; 
so rhat when Cymbeline, who went to Woolwich instead 
oi the Works, wanted to marry Angela Weste, both 
families were up in arms. Hut 
more than a countryside 
quarrel was brewing in 1914, 
and the war swept all parties 
into the vortex. Mrs. Clarke 
handies her material very well, 
if the subject may be said to 
be a little trite. She presents 
quite a good picture of the 
ignorance and the heedless- A 

ness with which we approached ^||& 

the greatest peril that has I 

ever threatened civilisation. 

Cvmbeline played his man's 1 t 

jiart in bringing down a Zep¬ 
pelin, and winning his fair 
lady. The pacifist uncle was 

confounded, and one of the JhiW VpUj 

Hainmans, once strong in 

German trade, died a prisoner la m 

at Kuhlcben. Cymbelines and W U 4 

Angelas there will be until * W 

the end of time; but, if ex- I 

penence teaches anything, the 

menace of the Hun will cease S 

to darken the European 

horizon. 

“ The Night denial stories, 

irony, are strung upon the 
thread of Mr. Herbert Jen¬ 
kins’s “ Night Club ” (Herbert 

lenkins). The club, belying its IN 

frisky name, was sedentary—a 
circle of London friends rang¬ 
ing from a carman to a Peer, who used to tell stories in the 
good old way of the Thousand-and-One-Nights. It was 
in war-time, so that several ot the yarns are adventures of 
soldiers, temporary or otherwise, in action. There was 
only one female member of the Night Club ; and, when 
her story (which very properly takes precedence of the 
rest) is told, it is easy to see why Miss Sallie was unani¬ 
mously elected to be the glorious exception to the general 
rule. Mr. Jenkins again presents Bindle. a character for 
whom, as we know, he has a large admit ation and respect. 
Bindle is the presiding genius at the meetings, and the life 


,nd -a>ul 01 the part vs criticism of the material presented 
U.r its entertainment. There is a tunnv storv about 
Zeppelins, and a sentimental story about a young man s 
devotion to his mother ; and there are love-stories, and 
stories, as the immortal Artemus would have -.aid, rit 

sarkastik..The Night Club " caters for everybody's 

taste—or at least for everybody but the pessimist. 


„ x . The autobiography of Henry James 

„ ,, is represented bv one slim volume. 

Years. j he Middle Years ” (Collins), which 

Vas intended to supplement ' Notes oi a Son and a Brother, 


life and the perverse appearance, at times, that thon»h 
she 1 *aid ’ things, otherwise recited choice moritaiix 
whether French or English, with a marked oddity 01 
manner, of ‘ attack ’— a general incongruity of drawing, 
room art, the various contributivc elements, hour, scent 
persuaded patience and hushed attention, were perforce 
a precarious quantity.” And this is an interjection in 
the storv ot a visit to George Eliot and G. H. Lewes I it 
is interesting to speculate on what would happen if the 
passage were given to a class of students to paraphrase 
into the usual method of academic English. Henry james 
would vanish, of course 
Into how many words would 
Mrs. Greville compress: 
Would she compress ?—we 
doubt it Dealing, again 
with the sketch of Loni^ 
Lady Waterford a little 
-t — , , farther on, there is not, in 

the first ten fines of it, an 
inflection that conld be dis- 
tm* pensed with. We close the 

book with a sigh, chained 
to the chariot - wheels of 
genius, but with a spirit in 
revolt against this trium¬ 
phant progress over the strait 
ways of the language. 


r Wl 1 7HL1 y jB| 1 JM|U v \ * * ■ > • impetus 1 

L Ym J instruction in many forms oi 

■ M V ~ science, especially those more 

1 W ' or less concerned with neces- 

1 4 ^ ' sities of war-time, it is not 

surprising that the demand 
for popular handbooks on the 
-r > ~ subject should be stimulated. 

Science, too, is playing an 
important part in the schools’ 
curriculum, and never was its 
study pursued wnth more zeal 
than to-day. It is, therefore, 

MESOPOTAMIA : TURKISH PRISONERS MARCHING ACROSS THE DESERT. very satisfactory to know 

Ofitui Pkntut?apk. rhat Messrs. Baillifere, Tin¬ 

dall and Cox, 8, Henrietta 

and to be considerably fuller than the chapters now Street. Covent Garden, W.C., have published a second 

brought to publication. It is a fragment ; but it is not a edition, revised and enlarged, of that excellent book, 
disjointed or. ■*> lar as it goes, an elliptical fragment. " Chemistry for Beginners ” (2s. 6d.), by the well-known 

There are incidents in it described with all the Jacobean authority, Mr. C. T. Kingzett. F.I.C., F.C.S. It is a 

power of words. Witness the portrait of Mrs. Greville— most useful volume, as its information is not only 

*' So gently used, all round indeed, was this V ir g f . elegant, sound, but is conveyed wath admirable clarity', making 

extremely - near sighted and extremely demonstrative it specially suitable for use in primary’ and public 

lady, whose genius was all for friendship, admiration, schools. It is the moment for a new edition of the 

declamation, and expenditure, that one doubted whether book, which will find many purchasers in these days 

in the whole course of her career she had ever once when a knowledge of science is more than ever valu* 

been brought up, as it were, against a recognised reality ; able, especially in the w’orld of commerce 


able, especially in the w’orld of commerce. 
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Confound it! These instructions differ 
from the original! 

and the particulars are all blurred and indistinct! 

Do you hear such complaints in your office ? If you use K & J 
Carbotyp, never a word of complaint on this score would be heard It 
may sound wonderful, yet one has only to see K & J Carbotyp working 
to appreciate that it is not magic, but a simple device well employed 
At one typing, two—three—four—any number of departmental 
instructions can be completed ; every copy is clean and accurate, and 
all additions or corrections appear on each 

Carbotyp is one of the K & J Ideals that makes the individual 
Efficient, and so helps toward the Efficiency of the Nation 
Call at the nearest K & J Show Room, and we will explain how 
Carbotyp will help you 


J-5 Gnat Stirsi 



LONDON 
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BERKELEYS" 
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CIVIL, NAVAL Su 
MILITARY TAILORS 

THE LEADING LONDON HOUSE FOR OUTFITS. 

A BERKELEYS"UNIFORM IS THE HIGHEST EXPRESSION OF THE LONDON TAILORING ART 


Tailors and Outfitters to both British and United States Naval and Military Forces. 

Victoria. {Estimates and Patterns forwarded on request. L r w«t‘. ln C>niion. 



IN MANY 

DELIGHTFUL PERFUMES 


MADE BY 

PRICES, BATTERSEA, 
LONDON, ♦ * • S.W. II. 


GAMAGES 


4 Service 9 Tailors & Complete 
Military Providers . 

Energy and Enterprise have given 
us the forefront position as Military 
Outfitters. Quality and full Value 
for Money have kept us there. 


ARRAS” 
WRAP- 
OVER 


TRENCH 


COAT. 


Gamage s New ai 
Improved Trench 
Coat. . 


Special Proofed 
k Cloth 


PRICED 

(pyRrB6uajj|B 


Lined same V, 
Material as out- ' 
side. Interlined 
Oiled Fabric. 


Y Guaranteed 
Absolutely 
Perfect in 
Detail. 


COMPLEXION SOAP 


Kite 

Completed 


Every point is care- illustrated 
fully studied and the Military 
“Arras'* is far ahead 
in value and practica- Poet Free 
bility of any Trench on 
24 hours. Coat on the Market Request. 

Detachable Fleece Linings, 29 6 & 35/. 


Uniforms 
Made to 
Measure 


Everything 

Military 

























TH 

LITERATURE. 

« Germany at Before the war we knew Mr. Haldane 
g ay .. MacFall as an art critic, and a com 

petent one ; these great years rein¬ 
troduce him as a Major, late Sherwood Foresters, and 
author of " Germany at Bav ” (Cassell). The book has a 
serious purpose, vouched for bv Viscount French, who 
contributes an Introduction in which he disclaims modestly 
the high tributes to his strategy that find a well-earned 
place in the narrative of the Western Campaign. Major 
MacFall’s primary purpose is to show that the German 
Army is beaten and besieged in the West, and that Germany 
is nowr forced to rely upon the submarine campaign to 
secure the Peace that will make her mistress of Middle 
Kurope, and all-powerful from the Baltic to Basra, by way 
of Berlin, Vienna. Trieste, and the Adriatic, Buda Pest, 
Sofia, Constantinople, and Aleppo. He wishes to waken 
the Man in the Street to the dangers of a German Peace 
founded upon the war-weariness of civilian populations. 
To this end he tells the story of the campaign from the 
storming of Lidge, down to the Russian Revolution, proving, 
to his own satisfaction at least, that Germany has had 
few successes, and has now nothing to hope for, save such 
a victory at the Peace Conference as will atone for her 
collapse in the field. It is a good book, and timely, that 
the author has given us ; but the first few chapters, in which 
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THE YORK AND LANCASTERS IN THE TRENCHES : BRINGING 
UP WIRE FOR A NIGHT WORKING-PARTY. 

linti'h Ojfuial Pholi^raph. 


150 __ ___ 

is touched with Gallic wit anti humour to a very fine issue. 
Oniv Frenchwomen could have drawn the conquering Hun, 
in lus insolence and brutality, with such delicate contempt 
and piercing irony. The six women saw their beautiful 
country home at Momv pillaged and defiled by the invader 
whose greedy demands they had to satisfy out of a dwindling 
store. They were all pretty, and some were very young 
The ingenuity with which they concealed as much 
possible of their treasure, real and personal, from th- 
enemy's covetous eves would be excellent fiction, if it wn- 
not fact. During long months they hoped against hop 
lor the tide of invasion to turn and bring back the Fren< h 
forces to Mornv. The story does not take us so lar. 
Driven out at length, two of the ladies endured the misers 
of a concentration camp. They saw the hand of the Hun 
fall even more terribly on their poorer neighbours than o n 
themselves. Their courage, their breeding, enabled them 
to stand up gallantly to their bullies, some of whom had 
the grace to lx* ashamed. Very piquant are the portraiu 
of German officers billeted on the family. For thev 
worthies their hostesses found nicknames, some drawn 
from the speech of the Laon district, others from literature I 
and all exquisitely appropriate and witty. Crafleux an l 
Barbu were “ models,'" not very noble models, but decenter 
than most. Thev are described as “ escaped from a toy¬ 
shop and carefully wound up before they were let lo.^ 
lrom Germany. They always arrived side by side, with 
the same automatic stride.” Then 



SOOTHING AS AN OLD-TIME MELODY 


Ulrt Mixture 


for the 
Pipe 


he writes at the top of his voice, 
with parentheses treading on each 
other’s heels, and italics disturb¬ 
ing the eye on nearly every page, 
are a sore trial to the reader. It 
is hardly too much to say that 
these chapters are badly written, 
and should be carefully revised, 
if the hook reaches the second 
edition that its message justifies. 
Over-emphasis in a work that 
depends for its value upon critical 
judgment and close analysis, is 
a very dangerous fault, and one 
that a writer of Mr. MacFall s 
experience might have been ex¬ 
pected to avoid. 

,,, . Among records 

S “ *"? o( Orman op- 

th.InvM.on. prfssion , - s r x 

Women and the Invasion,” by 
Gabriclle and Marguerite Yerta 
(Macmillan), holds a unique place. 
Hitherto the accounts of crime 
and outrage have been, if we 
except Professor Morgan's lighter 
sketches, very grim statistical cata¬ 
logues. But the present book, while 
it tells a grievous tale enough. 


we have the “ Blackguard/' 
” Rabbit's Paw,” Lieutenant von 
Bemhausen, called ” Sainte 
Brute,” and Lieutenant Buben- 
pech, whose own name needs no 
travesty. His behaviour none 
but a Frenchwoman could relate 
without making the page un¬ 
printable. One anecdote throws 
a very peculiar light, to say the 
least of it, upon the personnel oi 
the German Red Cross. The 
worst atrocities were not visited 
on the people of Momv, although 
the suffering was sufficiently cruel. 
But. had it not been for the 
cleverness and courage of the 
six women, worse might have 
befallen. The incident of Lieu¬ 
tenant Kolb’s drunken visitor 
is sufficient indication of that 
The book is wonderful in its 
realism, its vision, its heroism, 
its idealism. It is a victory 
of culture over Kultur. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward contributes a 
Preface, but good wine needs 
no bush. 


ON THE WESTERN FRONT : CANADIANS TAKING BRUSHWOOD TO THEIR BILLETa. 


For giving an Arrh 1 ImMt 
FLAVOUR to war-time fare, 
the SAUCE is the original and 
genuine Worcestershire. 


Baby’s 
First Love 


His Bottle of 
Savory & Moore’s Food. 


Of all Chemists and Stores, 
in I/-. Si61 - and JO/- Tins. 


boxes of 


50 and 100 
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Nestor is the cigarette you can always offer w.th 
pride and confidence. In every land, its name 
carries a prestige quite its own. Men of culture 
and refinement appreciate its real qualities — 
delight in its fragrant aroma. Only the best 
Turkish leaf is used in the manufacture of Nestor. 

NESTOR 

_ GIANACLIS _ 

Cigarettes 

The Egyptian Government stamp on every box 
is a guarantee that Nestor is the true Egyptian. 


SOME POPULAR SIZES: 


10 , 1 /-; : 


Excelsior (Milder) 

10, 10id.; 25, 2/1; 50. 4/-; 100, 8/-. 


Ladies' CiGARETTEs(GoId Tip); 

•Queen,' 25, 3/5 ; 100, 13/-. 
'Setos Amber' (Orientally per¬ 
fumed), 10, 1/10; 20, 3 8; 50,9/-; 
100, 17/9. 


At all high-class Tobacconists and Stores throughout the world. 


De/ta 


P URCHASERS of Delta are 
always thoroughly protected 
against profiteering. 

For the prices of these boots 
are not only branded on the 
soles by the makers but are also 
based on the actual cost of pro¬ 
duction, plus a fixed moderate 
profit for makers and sellers. 

And, on account of higher 
prices, the percentage of profit is 
lower to-day than it was in iqi+. 

Further,demand however keen 
it may be never sends up Delta 


prices; these boots are never 
sold to the highest bidder. Even- 
shop pays the same trade price 
and in turn every wearer pays 
the same retail price for Delta. 

The only thing that can raise 
either Lotus or Delta prices, as 
it did last August, is an increase 
in the cost of leather and wages. 


Lotus Ltd. Stafford 
MaVeis of Delta and Lotus l: 

Agents everywhere 



ecu. 



MILKMAID 
CAFE AU LAIT 

Leaves no “ grounds ** for complaint 

There is no finer stimulant for the worried business man, for the war-worker, or for 
the tired domestic woman than a cup of Milkmaid Cate au Lait—the delicious beverage 
of our French Allies. It is not an ••essence” or anything of that sort-just the 
finest coffee expertly blended with pure rich milk and refined sugar. Made in a moment 
and most economical. 

Prepared by the well-known firm of NEBTLfi’S and told by all Grocer* and Store*. 
Cash Price 6d.. and 110 t*r tin. 


A Burberry Safeguard 

Unrivalled in efficiency, The 

TRENCH-WARM 

Service Weatherproof 

ensures comfort under the worst 
possible conditions of warfare, 

THE TRENCH-WARM is 
specially designed to meet the 
requirements of the fixed-posi¬ 
tion fighting which the present 
war has initiated. 

The TRENCH-WARM is 
actually composed of two 
coats - the outer of Burberry 
Gabardine, and the inner of 
Camel - Eleece. These can be 
worn separately as Weather¬ 
proof or British - Warm, or 
combined, when they become an 
impregnable safeguard against 
wet and cold. 

Complete Kits in 2 to 4 
Days or Ready-to-Wear. 


SERVICE WEATHERPROOFS 
During the War BURBERRYS CLEAN AND 

REPROOF Officers’ " Burberry*,” T.elocken*. 
Burfrons, Trench-Warms & Burberry Air-Warms 

FREE OF CHARGE. 


BURBERRYS 1918 SALE 

Until End of February. 

Special offer of Military Short-Warm*, lined 
fur, usually 9. 1 0, and 1 2 Gna., now 4, 5 and 
6 Gna. and Service Great - Coat*, usually 
6 Gna. now 3i Gna 

Full Sale Catalogue sent on request. 



Etvry 

Burberry 

Garment 

bears a 

Burberry 

Label. 


BURBERRYS Hayr rket LONDON T 

Boulevard Malesherbes, PARiS; also Provincial Agents 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


MISS MARIE LOHR STARTS MANAGEMENT IN 
A MAUGHAM PLAY. 

T F to devise for your leading actress a part that suits her 
A talent and radiant youth to perfection constitutes the 
the art of playwriting, then Mr. Somerset Maugham has 
that art at his finger-tips’. if our youngest manageress was 


that direction ; and the favour with which it was received 
seems to imply that it might have gone farther. To be sure, 
ideal librettists and composers for this branch of lyric 
drama are not easily found. But. in default of a new 
Offenbach, the score Mr. Napoleon Lambelet provides has 
its good points of fluency and rippling melody ; while the 
book of Messrs. Arthur Davenport and Charles W ibrow 
needed only a little more finish and fantasy to be worthy 


form ; and Mr. Walter Passmore, freer 


content with this, and a story driving home with 'wit and of comparison with Second Empire 
ingenuity and a mixture of 

sentiment and humour the ___ 

trite moral that money. | " = 

its comforts notwithstanding, 
cannot bring happiness alone, 
and that " love in a cot¬ 
tage ” is better than life with 
the WTong partner — then 
actress and author may shake 
hands in mutual satisfaction. 

Mr. Maugham has done more 
ambitious things thin his 
latest comedy : he has got to 
closer grips with passion and 
reality. For instance, in “ The 
Land of Promise ” he has 
given us closer-knit and less 
episodic plots than that of 
" Love in a Cottage.” Never¬ 
theless, this fable of the 
hard-working little nurse 
who by the death of an 
odious husband comes into a 
fortune that enables her to 
taste all the pleasures of life, 
and some of its ugliness, only 
to discover that fortune and 
pleasures are w f ell worth giving 
up for the right man, is 
agreeably enough worked out 
in its artificial, obvious way, 
and provides scope for much 
agreeable and some forcible ' j- — 

acting. For Sybil Bruce, as 
Marie Ldhr represents her, is 

the daintiest rogue in porcc- IL - — — -- 

lain, full of charm ; and the 

doctor Of Mr. Mulcaster sug- A LITTLE MUSIC : OUTSIDE A DUG-OUT ON THE 

gests just the appropriately 

virile lover for such a heroine ; while variety is furnished indeed, with its farcical kingdo 

in the doom-ridden millionaire of Mr. Sydney Valentine, Regent, its Princess brought up 

the foppish fortune-hunter of Mr. (.aver Mackav, and reasons, and threatened with m 

finally, the hypochondriac of Miss Haid£e \\ right—quite Queen; its democratic heroine, it 

a triumph this of character-painting. Plenty of enter- veniently at hand, and its tro< 
tainment, then, here at the Globe. Hussars, is altogether according 

because anything of the sort has 
"VALENTINE.” AT THE ST. JAMES’S. morc eneaemu. A d-liuhtful ren 



OUTSIDE A DUG-OUT ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 


’hilt* variety is furnished 
f Mr. Sydney Valentine, 


There are signs that our public would welcome gladly a 
revival of opera bouffe. " Valentine,” for instance, the 
new musical piece at the St. James’s, goes some way in 


indeed, with its farcical kingdom, its caricature of a 
Regent, its Princess brought up as a lx>y lor dynastic 
isons, and threatened with marriage by an Amazon 
leen ; its democratic heroine, its peasantry always con- 
niently at hand, and its troop of imjiosing female 
lcsars, is altogether according to tradition ; and, just 
.au.se anything of the sort has been rare lately, is the 
ire engaging. A d •lightful representative of the maid 
male masquerade has been found in Miss Marjorie 
rdon ; the Amazon of Miss Mabel Twemlow looks 
r picturesque part ; Mr. Hayden Coffin is in his 


best singing torm ; ana mr. w auer Passmore, freer 
to jest on his own account than in old Savoy days 
is already a figure of fun, and a maker of fun, as 
the evil genius of the tale. 

” ANNAJANSKA.” AT THE COLISEUM. 

If there were nothing else to give away the authorship of 
• Annajanska, the Wild Grand Duchess,” its type 0 | 
heroine would do so. She is a characteristically Shavian 
termagant, this swaggering 

_lady, who beards a “ Boeotian" 

]1 general’s quarters, clears out 

his staff with revolver play, 
and then, throwing off her 
ermine cloak, reveals under¬ 
neath the gorgeous white 
uniform of Hussars in which 
she proposes to save her 
country from its troubles of 
revolution. But if the heroine 
is obviously the creation of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s fancy, 
the wit and humour and 
thought at the expense of 
the present state of Russia 
shows more traces of tl.e 
obvious and the common¬ 
place, and a good deal less 
originality than we have 
been accustomed to expect 
of ” G. B. S.” Obviously 
Destiny can provide some 
situations in real life before 
which even his audacity 
crumbles up and is made to 
look trivial. Still, the piece 
permits Miss Lillah McCarthy 
to look extremely picturesque, 
and to declaim—the Humpty- 
Dumpty legend, for example— 
with fire and vivacity. 


Among handy and com- 
. . . - J| prehensivc 1 rooks of refer¬ 
ence, the “ Hazell Annual 
War Rtioril'.] and Almanack” (Frowde and 

Hodder and Stoughton), has 
a high reputation, which the new edition for 1918 (its 
thirtv-third year of issue) fully maintains. The Editor. 
Mr. T. A. Ingram, may be congratulated on com¬ 
pressing such a vast array of facts into so moderate 
a space, and on the excellence of its arrangement 
and classification. Much information is given about the 
war, and the diary of events is carried down to Nov. 16 
list. It would Ire difficult to find a subject connected 
with the public life of this country, and to a large extent 
ot the world in general, upon which a dip into ” Hazell ” 
would yield no result. 


Digestive 


weaknesses, resulting from worry 
and overwork, are directly 
benefited by ‘ BYNOGEN,’ the 
digestive nutrient introduced by 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd 

‘BYNOGEN,’ is a 
((Yw^^combination of milk 
\KWprotein with glycero- 
phosphates, to which is 
/ < W* added a specially pre- 
rfJvi P arec ^ extract — in a 
11 soluble form — obtained 
Ilk A ^ rom selected whole 
I [ jjjjk wheat and malt. 

Nervousness, dys- 
pepsia, sleeplessness 
jP and loss of control, are 
r?*) gj conditions for which 
‘Bynogen’ is now being 
largely used. 


FOR REMOVING ALL SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


THE RELIABLE HOME TREATMENT 
SURE, SAFE AND PAINLESS 

A CLIENT WRITES 

Dear Madam,—1 am so pleased to tell you the ” Dara ” Treatment was quite a 
success, therefore there is no need to make any appointment with you. I must confess I had 
no faith in the “ Dara ’’ when sending for it. whic’i makes my gratitude to you all the more 
real. 1 must thank you very much for your woiderful remedy, and remain. 

Yours gratefully,- 

[Original of above, also other Tei/imomats, ran be seen.) 

Remove Superfluous Hair Comfortably in your own Home T “jr R 

Prices 10/0 & 21/6 MW 

ADAIR GAHESH ESTABLISHMENT ,“^S N 8 0 T o1f. E w T O j 


Telephone—GERRARD 3782 


Also PARIS * NEW YORK 


0D 


Brings Health 


Sold by oil Chemists at 1/9. 3I-. 5/- and 9/. 

ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 
LOMBARD STREET. LONDON. E.C. 

Established in the City of London. A.D. 1715. 



VICHYCELESTINS 


for disorders of the LIVER: 
GOUT, GRAVEL, DIABETES, 
RHEUMATISM and all ailments 
arising from Uric Acid. 

N.B.—The Springs are situated in FRANCE in the 
department of the Allier, and are the property of the 

FRENCH GOVERNMENT 


An Apology 

from 

RYDERS, 

ST. ALBANS. 


F OR more than a quarter 
of a century we have 
despatched our seed orders 
by return of post. This 
year, owing to War con¬ 
ditions, we are reluctantly com¬ 
pel led to ask our customers 
and the public to extend to us 
their kind consideration, for 
unfortunately we are unable to 
keep up our record. 

We are now about 48 hours 
in arrears, but we are working 
night and day to catch up. AH 
orders are being executed in 
strict rotation, and customers 
may rely upon having their 
seeds as quickly as possible, so 
that there is no need for them 
to write letters of enquiry. 
We have plenty of seeds for 
everyone, and there is no hurry, 
as it will not be wise to sow in 
the open for another mon*h. 

RYDER & SON, u* 

Seed Specialists , 

ST. ALBANS. 
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& Brown’s 

Oriental 


<y\ERS/^ 
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LLOYD’SJSh 

THE OBIGINAL £ U X ES I <S 

FOR EASY SHAVING. 

Without the use or Soap Water or Brush. 


'ICKE.RV 


INSIST ON HAVING 


UMBRELLAS & SUNSHADES 

l.MiRiiv BRITISH MADE. 
LOOK FOR THESE MARKS 


LTD., 

IN STRONG 
SILVER 
JW CASE 


RELIABLE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


“It Worked 
Like a Charm’ 


had suffered from Asthmatic 
affection for fifty years. 

At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 


TRIPLEX 

Kyi 


' Too only Zafaty Glass for Goggles. Windscreens, Windows, Aircraft Observation Panels, etc. The Triplex Safety Glass Co., Ltd., /, Albemarle Strael, Piccadilly, London, W. I, 


VICKERY’S FAMOUS “BLACK WATCH." 

NV — 

Dustproof Luminous. Perfect Timekeeper. 
Unbreakable Glass. Black or White Dial. 
Sterling Silver, £3 10s. 

Superior Quality and Finish, £4 1 Os- 
Solid Gold, £9 15s. Superior quality 18 ct., £15 


THE VITAL POINT 
in an UMBRELLA is 
THE FRAMEWORK 


FOX’S 

FRAMES 


QZZESBnHB 


I 


SOUTH AMERICA 

FEWEST INDIES 
EU SPAIN PORTUCAL 

BB PANAMA BERMUDA 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLES ECYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN 
THE ROYAL MAIL STPAM R4CKFT(2 

18 MOORCATE STREET LONDON EC 


(erebos 

^ SALT 

Supplied to 

TH E BRITISH 

House Lords, House of Commons 
Admiralty, "War Office, 
and all the leading, clubs 


GENUINE 

IRISH 

LINEN 

Pocket Handkerchiefs, Table and 
House Linen, Shirts and Collars at 

MAKERS’ PRICES 

Write for Samples and Price List, 
sent post free. 

Robinson 

&.Cleavec 

40 D Donegell Place 

BEI^FASMT 


For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 

Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6 d V- &4fe. 


REGIMENTAL 


SERIOUS SHORTAGE of MOTOR DRIVERS 


Urgent National Importance. 

500 LADIES WANTED, 17 to 45 

to learn in the shortest poasiblc time. 

Call or lend postcard for full particulars. 

THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF MOTORING. Ltd.. 
Coventry House. Coventry St., Piccad.lly, W. 

__ (Ofroute rrince <•/ Halts' Ihtane) __ 

MILLIONS OF PEOPLE 

5 have uted thia most economicsl 
FI fIDII mC = Dentifrice with utmost sstisfsction. 
rLUnlLINb = A few drops produce a most refresh- 
= in* lather and cleanser. rendering 

FOR THE = the teeth white, and arresting 

5 Also put up in Powder form. 

TEETH = Absolutely BRITISH, 
i kb i ns ; why not give it a trial P 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, & JEWELLERY 
of every description. 


SIR JOHN BENNETT, LTD., 

65, Cheapslde & 105, Regent Street, 
London. 


RIBBON Rings 


Vickery’s new 18-ct. GOLD SIG¬ 
NET RINGS, wilh Regimental 
Ribbon beautifully enamelled in 
proper colours. 


Any Regiment supplied, 
only 35/- 


The “Service” Wrist Watch, with luminous figures 
and hands visible at night. In silver case with 
lever movement and leather strap suitable for 
rough wear. Air, damp, and dust tight. 


A large selection of other varieties from 

£2 to £6 


Carter’s Little Liver Pills keep 
your Liver busy and active 

If the liver is right you will always be 
cheery and well. The first thing a 
J doctor always asks about is the bowels. 

CARTERS Carter’s keep the bowels in good order. 

IlvFP Don’t wait to be bilious. Keep Carter's 

jm I pills. Little Liver Pills handy and stop 
U the first symptoms of bile. Good for 
* Children. 

For Constipation But be sure they are Carter’s. 

Biliousness j 

Sick Headache GENUINE must bear signature 


For Constipation 
Biliousness 
Sick Headache 
Torpid Liver 
Indigestion 
Dizziness 
Nervousness 
Loss of Appetite 
Sallow Skin 


Small Pill, Small Dose, Small Price. 
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BUICKS 


General Motors (Europe) Ltd., 
136 , Long Acre, London, W.C.z 


Makers of Razors, Shavers 
Guns, Pistols, Camp Equip, 
nt. Hunting Knives, Scr. 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 

A " Motorists’ Arising out of recent remarks in this 
Protection column, regarding the necessity or 
Association.” otherwise of a new motorists’ asso¬ 
ciation, it rather looks as though the 
proposal to found such a body is likely to fall a bit flat. 
, s P°ns° r of the movement has informed the Autocar 
ta , while lie is very pleased with the response to his 
appeal for support in the formation of the proposed body, 
he has not yet received a sufficient number of names to 
"arrant him in calling a preliminary meeting. He sug¬ 
gests that at least five hundred prospective members 
should be ready to assist in the preliminary discussions 
and work, but at present he has received less than half 
this number of promises. Still, he does not despair, and 
a circular has been issued setting forth the aims and objects 
of the proposed association. These aims are six in number, 
and are as follows— 

*• combat the anti-motor prejudice of a large 
action of the public Press, and the public clamour result¬ 
ing therefrom: 

2 -—To resist excessive taxation. 

3 —To fight the petrol trusts, and other rings or so¬ 
cieties which are against the interests of the private 
motorist generally. 

4 - To take prompt action against the suppression of 
private utility motoring. 

5 - —To prevent the im¬ 
position of unreasonable re¬ 
strictions in future. 

6 .—To urge the Govern¬ 
ment to® use the revenue 
derived from motor taxes 
(after the war) for its legiti¬ 
mate purpose—namely, the 
improvement of the roads. 

I confess I am quite un¬ 
able to discern anything in 
the objects as set forth here 
which is new, or does not 
clearly fall within the pur¬ 
view of the already exist¬ 
ing bodies. Certainly there 
is nothing that appeals to 
me as justifying the effort 
to split up the motoring 
interests. As I have re- 
■ peatedly urged, it is not new 
associations we want, but 
the infusion of more life 
and activity into the old. 

The complaint is made that 
those bodies arc run in the 
interests of the " high- 
priced ” motorists. I agree 
th.it there is something in 


the statement ; but surely the remedy is to democratise 
them and make them more representative of the general 
interest. After all. in motoring as in the affairs of the 
communitv, the middle class is really the one that counts, 


TRIPLEX OPTICAL LENSES : A SEVERE TEST. 

Our photograph shows the satisfactory result of a severe test in the form 
of two shots from a twelve - bore gun, choked both barrels, fired at 35 
yards, with No. 5 shot. The picture shows the result, and clearly suggests 
the protective quality of the lenses. 


A WELL-KNOWN CAR IN THE BACK WOODS : A SCENE IN QUEENSLAND. 

The back woods of Northern Queensland can only be traversed by a car of exceptional strength, efficient spring, and complete reliability. Our 
photograph shows a Napier car which possesses all these qualities. At the wheel is Lieut. W. T. Forrest, R.F.A., a well-known Australian 
motorist, who is now serving in France. 


and it seems to me it is up to the middle-class motorist to 
take in hand the reformation of the representative bodies 
If that should be found impossible, then I should be ore- 
pared to go the whole way with those who want to break 
away. Hut until reform has been tried and failed, 1 am 
certainly not in favour of a split. We don't want a Soviet 
until we have tried to reform our present Parliamentan 
system, which has really not done so badly as some would 
have us think. 

The Movement To m >’ wa >’ of linking, there is noth- 
Premature. su rp™ in R in the comparative 

failure of the car-owner to rise to the 
bait dangled before him. Apart altogether from the 
merits of the case, this is really no time for trying to form 
new motoring bodies—unless for the furtherance of the 
work of the war. Most people who are motorists in more 
peaceful times have other things and other politics to 
think about than the alfairs of automobilism and the sins 
of the K.A.C. ; and it is, I think, simply beating the air to 
try io get up an agitation. Of course, it is a good thing 
that there should be some who are keeping their eyes upon 
attairs, with a view to reform after the war has come to an 
end ; but I think that work ought to be conducted quietly, 
and with as little fuss as possible. Most of the " anti¬ 
motor prejudice ” referred to in the circular is the con¬ 
sequence of the noise made by our own advocates, who 
have drawn the limelight upon us. As a matter of fact 
I have not been able to discover that there is any anti- 
motor prejudice at all. There 
has been, and is, a good deal of 
prejudice against the use of the 
car for purposes of pleasure in 
war-time—and who shall say 
that that prejudice is mis¬ 
directed ? Naturally, preju¬ 
dice has found free expression 
in a section of the Press, and 
has sometimes gone beyond 
the legitimate ; but because a 
very small minority " talks 
through its that,” I do not 
think it follows that there is 
any great volume of anti¬ 
motor prejudice. All things 
considered, I think the spon¬ 
sors of the Motorists' Protec¬ 
tion Association will be well 
advised to allow the matter 
to drop for the moment. Bv 
all means let us examine 
carefully the position of 
automobile affairs when peace 
comes again. Our interests 
in the meantime will not 
suffer from being left in 
the keeping of those whose 
present business it is to 
conserve them. , W. W. 


r T A HF. car owner views his “mount” with similar 
1 feelings to those experienced by the horseman 
when he contemplates the symmetry and well-groomed 
appearance of his thoroughbred. 

The appeal made by practical car design, free from 
anything superfluous, and a harmonious tout ensemble ,. 
is unmistakable; the “ Austin ” displays these character¬ 
istics in high degree. 

May 7 re not add your name to our Priori tv List? 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR C°„ L° 


Works - Northfield, BIR.MINGHA] 

- LONDON. MANCHESTER. NORWICH G’ PARIS. 


I 


Points al 

W CARS 

No. 3 APPEARANCE. 


_ —~ N 

Wilkinson's Razors 


Made from 

Special 

Steel— 

Ground, 

Hardened 

and 

Tempered 
by Patent 
Process. 


—make 
Shaving 
a pleasure 


Merchants, Retailers, &c., should place t ^ 
orders NOW for Razors, Shavers. 
early delivery after the War. Order 


The WILKINSON 

5 3, PALL 


MALL, 

H. RANDOLPH. 


LONDON, 

Managing Director. 


SW«K# 
CO.. LTD 
S. W.l 


T HOUGH we cannot 
sell you a car to-day 
we would like you 
t) see the pictures and 
specifications of our 1918 
models. They convey an 
idea of the high standard 
now reached in motor-car 
construction and of what 
may be expected of the 
post-war Buick. May we 
send these particulars ? 

ORDER YOUR 
BUICK NOW. 
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If Peace should come 
this year - 


T HE war is approaching its climax 
rapidly. It may end as suddenly 
as it began. Peace needs its pre¬ 
parations just as surely as war. Will it 
find you unready ? 


T HE demand for Daimler productions, owing 
to the unrivalled success of the Daimler 
Sleeve - Valve Engine on active _ service, is 
assured. It becomes a question of delivery. 


^HE best plan is to secure your place on 
the Priority List for A DAIMLER CHASSIS 
immediately. The details of body, coach-work, 
can be deferred. 


The Daimler Company, Ltd., Covemry 


Your Safe Shield against 
Infectious Illness 

\/OU 


BULMER5 

CHAMPAGNE CIDER 


cannot stop dangerous bacteria from enter- 
X mg your mouth and throat — especially in 
crowded stuffy places where the atmosphere is 
polluted by people suffering from Colds and Sore 
Throats, Influenza, and other catchable diseases. 

But you can—and should—avoid these preventable 
risks by the regular use of Formamint Tablets, which 
practically render your mouth and throat impervious 
to germ-attack. 

Dissolved in the mouth, these dainty palatable tablets promote 
an abundant How of saliva, which they impregnate with the 
most potent germicidal properties. Thus, the saliva itself 
becomes a true antiseptic fluid, bathing every part of the mouth 
and throat and destroying all harmful bacteria. 


Every day use genuine 


FORMAMINT 


The Germ-killing Throat Tablet 


“ Having been for the last two or three years a great sufferer from 
throat and chest complaints,’’ writes Colonel E. S. Fitzpatrick, “I 
was advised by my doctor to try Formamint tablets, and I think it only 
right to tell you that 1 derived immense benefit from their use." 

Again, Piincess Duleep Singh writes that she "has used Forma¬ 
mint tablets chiefly as a preventive against Colds and Sore Throats, to 
which she is very subject, and has found them most effective. If they 
are taken when the first symptoms appear, the cure is immediate.” 

Adopt this simple precaution in future. Always carry a bottle of 
Formamint with you, and use it daily—or at lea-.t when you are exposed 
to infection. It is the one thing yon can depend on to safeguard 
you against common Colds and Sore Throats—also against infectious 
diseases like Influenza, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, Measles, etc. 

Buy a boitle at your chemist's to day (price 2/2). but be careful to get the 
genuine original Formamint, whicli bears our name and address on the label. 


Is the only Cider made under the 
old and expensive French slow 
process. Wards off Gout and 
Rheumatism. Full of Bubbling 
Life and Delightful Flavour. 

Write for Illustrated {Booklet to — 

H. P. BULMER & CO, HEREFORD. 

Wholesale London & Export Agents : 

Eindlatcr, Mackie, Todd & Co.. Ltd., London Bridge, S.E i 


GENATOSAN, LTD. (British Purchasers of the Sanatogen Co.), 
Chairman : LADY MACKWORTH, 12, CHENIES ST, LONDON. W.C. 1 

Note : To protect you against substitute n, Formamint will later 
on be g v:n a new name, which will be announced shortly. 
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A NEW LIFE OF KEATS. 

C OME thirty years ago. Sir Sidney Colvin contributed a 
Volu 1 f? 0,1 Keats to the '• English Men of Letters " 
es. Keleascd frcm official duties, he turned actively 
again to the them=, and now presents it lull-blown 
n this work, ” John Keats: His Life and Poetrv. His 
friends, Cntics, and After - Fam- ” (Macmillan)! Its 
scope justifies the wide claim of the title. New 
matter both biographical and critical, will be found in 
hir Sidney Colvin’s pages; but their great merit is 
tnat into them are collected and collated, for the first 
time, all the scattered materials for a Life of Keats, and 
the results of the specialised studies of his verse. This 
involved a re-grouping of his friends, and a fresh con¬ 
sideration of his critics; and finally, since these last were 
powerful and virulent, and the poet’s repute was of slow 
growth, it was desirable to trace the causes anil the stages 
of his now firmly established fame. The friends of Keats 
are here attractively presented, always with fairness (not 
>n every case. easy), and sometimes with warm and 
sympathetic introduction. Cowden Clarke. Leigh Hunt. 
Haydon, Charles Brown, William Haslam, Reynolds, 
James Rice, and Joseph Severn, to nama the chief of them, 
besides the members of his own family, fall into their 
proper places round the central figure, who is not ^dis¬ 
criminatingly glorified in their company, or at their ex¬ 
pense. The devotion of Severn to the’dying Keats will 
stand beside that of Keats himself to his mother on her 
death-bed. It throws up the tragedy of the poet’s last 
days, darkened as these were bv the agonies of his passion 
for Fanny Brawne, as well as over his unrealised fulfilment 
of his genius. To Miss Brawne the biographer is as just 
as it is possible to be in the circumstances. She could not 
have been worldly minded, he says, else she would not 
have encouraged the attentions of a youth whose prospects 
were problematical or null. "It is clear that, though 
certainly high-spirited, inexperienced, and self-confident, 
she was kind and in essentials constant to her lover, and 
patient and unresentfid under his occasional wild out¬ 
bursts of jealousy and suspicion. But it seem; equally 
clear that she did not half realise what manner of man he 
was, nor how high and privileged was the charge com¬ 
mitted to her.' Well, there were others, infinitely mare 
to be reproached therefor, who did not half realise what 
manner of man Keats was, and we mav sav that no one 
was ever more unfortunately drawn into the light of pub 
licitv for judgment than the girl to whom Keats addressed 
the love-letters. As regards any evidence these letters 
afford about himself, pathological considerations m iv very 
well deter us from giving them too much weight. It was 
disease, at any rate, and not criticism that killed Keats ; 
and on this subject, too. Sir Sidney Colvin writes with much 
good sense, while not failing to let his indignation go 
over the " Blackwood” and other " blackguardries." 
Keats had the defects of his qualities, and the first 
are not overlooked by his biographer in indiscriminate 
admiration of the second. 


CHESS. 

To Correspondents. — Communications for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, Milford Lane, Strand, W.C. 

J Gardner (Toronto).—Wc shall be glad to examine your probl ms with a 
view of pub) cation at any time. 

W Mason (New York).—In your problem (W K at R sq), there is no mate 
if Black play i. Kt takes P. The other (W K at Q 7th) yields a double 
threat by 2. R to K 4th, and B takis P (mate); and if 1. Kt to Kt 3rd, 
there is a triple mate by 1. Q to B jtb, and both the threats. The remaining 
two'er is sound, and shall appear. 

Solution op Problem No. 3774.—By J. Paul Taylor. 

WHITE BLACK 

1. P to K 4th Any move 

2. Mate accordingly. 

PROBLEM No. 3778 —By H. F. L. Meyer. 

BLACK. 


CHESS IN LONDON. 

Game played al the City of London Chess Chib, between Mesiy || 1 
and P. W. Sergeant. 



8% Hi 

vm. _ ^ 


WHITE. 

White to play, and mate in three moves. 


Correct Solution or Problem No. 3771 reccivtd from J C Gardner (Toronto), 
of No. 3772 from ,1 C Gardner, and C Field (Aibo’, M.ss , U.S.A.) ;of No. 3774 
from W L Silustmry-White (Birstall) and G Cheetham (Nfines) ;of No. 3773 
from C H Haviland (Friinley Green), Jacob Virrall (Rodin II), J D Williams 
(Wood Green), T A Truseott (Forest Gate), F C Thomson, John Isaacson 
(Liverpool), Captain Chrlliee (Great Yarmou th, Major I> ykin (Bintiii g- 
limi), W K Tebbs, N K Dharm ivir (Padiham), L W Caffi rata (Grantham), 
and W L S iliisbiirv-Whi'e. 

Correct Solutions of Problem No. 377(1 re eivul from G Stillingllrct 
lohnson (Sealorill. J S Forties iltr.ghton), Mark Dawson (Horsforth), Rev. 
I Chri-tt' (Kirli chain), A II Arthur (Hath), J Fowler, M F < hi-lnw (Bourne- 
inotith), A W Hamilton-(,<-11 (Exeter), II Grasett B ildwiu (Famhitn) 
(. Sorn- (Stoncluvtn), J C Stackhouse Torquay), M L Evans (Exetir), 
ami G Hart (Sutton). 


(King's Bishop' 

WHITE (Mr. J.) BLACK (Mr. S.) 

1. Pto K B 4th P to Q 4th 

2. P to Q Kt 3rd 

P to K 3rd is the favourite con¬ 
tinuation, or, if the Fiancbctto is 
rhos n. then P to K Kt 3rd is betti r. 

2. Kt to K B 3rd 

3. B to Kt 2nd P to Q Kt 3rd 

4. I> to K 3rd B to Kt 2nd 

5. Kt to K B 3rd P to K 3rd 

6. Kt to B 3rd Q Kt to Q 2nd 

7. Kt to K 2nd B to Q 3rd 

8. Kt to Kt 3rd Castl s 

9. B to K 2nd Kt to K jth 

10. Pto Q 3rd Kt takes Kt 

11. Ptak.s Kt Pto K B 3rd 
The position is now all against 

White, who can neither Castle in face 
of the adverse Bit hops nor develop his 
pirccs for attack along the optn 
Rook’s file. 

12. Kt 


P takes p 
I’ to Q 4U1 
Kt takes B 
P takes p 
P to B 6th 


to Q 4th Q to K sq 

13. B to R 5th P to Kt 3rd 

14. B to Kt 4 th Pto K B 4 th 

15. B to K B 3rd Pto K 4th 

16. Kt to Kt jtb P takes P 

■ 7- Kt takes B P takes Kt 

Q takes P (ch) looks strong, but it 
leads to little. 


faun Came.) 

wit. ie (Mr. j.) black (Mr. S.| 
18. B to Q 4th P takes KP 

■ ' K to K 2nd Kt to K ith 
2c. Q to K Kt sq R to B sq 

21. RtoBsq R to K Baid 

22. B to Kt 2nd K R to B „d 
j 23- P to B 4th 

24 0 p takes P 

25. Q to Qsq 

26. P tak s Kt 
27 Q to Q 4th 

A pretty and ing nious defr*. 
after which Black’s superiority * 
Pawns becomes irresistible. 

28. R takes BP B takes P (ch) 
20. K takes B QtoKjtb|ch) 
30. 0 takes Q p takes Q (ch) 

3». K takes P(K 3 )R takes R(ch) 
32. B takes R Rtakr»B(cb) 
33- K takes P R to B 7th 

34. R to R sq K to B 2nd 

35- K to B 4th K to 113rd 

36. P to R 3rd P to K R 4th 

37. P to Q Kt 4th Pto Kt 4th (eh) 

38. K to K 3rd R to B 6th (ch) 

39- K to B 2nd K to B 4th 

40. P to R 4 th K to Kt 5th 

4r. Pto Kt jth R to B 7th (ch) 

42. K to Kt sq K takes P 

"’bite resigns. 


TITLE PAGE AND INDEX. 

The Title page and Index to Engravings of 1 ’olume One Hun¬ 
dred and Fifty-one {from July 7 to December eg. igjyj „] 
I HE Illustrated London News can be had, Gratis, 
through any Newsagent, or direct from the Publishing OJice, 
/-J, Strand, London, W.C .2 
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The Ideal Tonic. 


Anaemia 

Convalescence 


Neurasthenia 
Nervous Exhaustion 


Debility 

Overstrain 



0 



Globeol—the good sower of perfect health. 

Global pills are composed of (the total extract of the red corpuscles of the 

blood associated with colloidal iron and manganese, to which is ad-led a particle of quassia, 
the latter being included with a view to assisting the digestif of lood and Us consequent 
conversion into pure, strong, health-giving blood. 

Globeol is therefore an invaluable blood-forming and nerve-strengthening tonic. It over¬ 
comes the most obstinate cases of anaemia, owing to its close affinity to the blood, while it is free 
from the disadvantages of the majority of ferruginous medicaments (digestive disorders, constipa¬ 
tion, discolouration of the teeth, etc.) 

The value of Global in nervous disorders (Neurasthenia, Nervous Exhaustion, 
etc etc ) has been fully established and its efficacy ^firmed by the eminent members of 
ihe Medical Profession abroad. Its merits are now claim the attention of Physicians in this 
country, many of whom are prescribing it regularly. 

p • bot tle. Prepared at Chatelain’s Laboratories. Paris. Obtainable from -.1 Chemists or direct. 

Briditand Colonial Ac •»t = . HEPPF.LLS. Pharmacists, i6,. Piccadilly. London, W. r, 
from f whomcan h aDo be obtained, post free, the full explanatory booklets, -Scientific .Remedies’’ and 
irora wuo i. jVeatise on Diet. 



“Take Urodonal regularly and all your trouble* 
will vanish like magic.” 

KIDNEY TROUBLES. 

Renal Colic is due to precipitation in the kidnevs of uric salts, which collect tog e tb<L 
forming hard, lugged, sharp concretions, whose m/c varies front that of a grain of nes , 
t«. that of .1 Stone as large as a lien’s egg, ami larger, so that the pain caused by the passageo 
such projectiles through the delicate llcsh of the kidnevs can be imagined. 

Rut whatever mav be the shape or size of these calculi, they are almost ir.yariablyootnp^ 
of utic acid and urates, the other -alts (which arc present in smaller quantities) being 
derivatives. Thence it results that if uric acid i- not present in excessive quantity, 9 nrmi 
deposits or stones can lx- present either, so that gravel obstruction of the kidneys, 
colic and uramia are also unknown contingencies. 

Nothing, however, is easier than to dissolve and eliminate the utic acid bef 01 *-fJjtJh 
time to precipitate and tolled together. It is only necessary to bring it in con a 
URODONAL, which dissolves it as easily and as quickly as hot water dissolves sugar, 
over, it does this without causing the slightest discomfort or harm to the organism. 

Therefore, wherever the curative properties of URODONAL are known, gravel ^ 
colic are unknown , and we can only advise those who have the slightest reason to su pec 
presence of sandy deposits, or larger concretions, and who may therefore Ibe c ? nxl . t 
uric acid is the real cause, to go in for a regular course of URODONAL in a ' . { j n - 

they may thus avoid the possibility of being exposed to suffering some of the mos x 
pains that human beings are called upon to endure. 

URODONAL, prices 5/-and 12 Prepared at Chatelain’s Laboratories, Pari*. , C ? n K.^ufipPEIXS, 
chemists and if rue stores, or direct, post free, from tlic British and Colonial Agents. po st free. 
Pharmacists and Foreign Chemists, 164, Piccadilly, London. W.i. from whom also can oe 
the full explanatory booklets, “ Scientific Remedies ” and * 4 Treatise on Diet.' 

Agents in Canada : R 0 UG 1 ER FRERES, 63, Rue Notre Dame Est, Montreal. Canada. 

Aget: in U.S.A.: GEO. WALLAU, 2, 4, 6, Cliff Street, New York, U.S.A. R GJP-O- 

Agent jjr Australia and New Zealand : BASIL KING, Malcolm Bldg., Malcolm Lane, Sydney [Box 
Sub Agents for India, Burma and Ceylon : 0 . A THERTON and CO., 8, Clive Street, Cauuua. 
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ELECTRIFIED CLOTHING FOR AIRMEN FLYING IN COLD WEATHER: R.F.C. OFFICERS OF A NIGHT BOMBING-SQUADRON 
FIXING CONNECTIONS TO THEIR ELECTRIC FOOT-SOLE AND GLOVE HEATING - APPARATUS. 

iarlier in the winter, after a German raid in exceptionally cold weather, stories went the I means of appliances of which the Germans alone had the secret. As a fact, for a long 
ound of the daily Press to the effect that the enemy airmen were enabled to stand the I time past all the Allied airmen when flying in cold weather have been so equipped—if, 
everest cold because the clothing supplied to them was electrically heated throughout by indeed, we were not the very first to invent and use electrically warmed garments. 

Official Photograph. 
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THE NAVY AND NATURE: CAMOUFLAGE, AND SMOKE-CLOUDS. <*> B y Archibald hurd. 


S EAMEN live close to Nature, and they are never 
above learning from her, as the past years of 
warfare have proved. When the story comes to be 
written of the disguises, ruses, and manoeuvres 
adopted in order to deceive the enemy, the j ullic 
will 1 arn all about the mysterious Y.C.’s, D.S.O.’s, 
and other decorations. 

The connection between the cuttlefish and the 
destroyer may seem remote, but it exists. The 
cuttle-fish, when attacked, starts back and begins to 
retreat rapidly, blowing water from its mouth-cavity 
through the funnel with which it is pro\ided, and 
simultaneously expelling a dark liquid from its ink- 
sac. Sailors have applied that method of battling a 
foe to naval warfare. Those who are not in close 
touch with naval affairs were first reminded of this 
development by a passage in T.ord Jellicoe’s despatch 
describing the Battle of Jutland. The British Battle 
Fleet had formed its junction with Sir David Beatty’s 
battle-cruisers, and then " the enemy constantly 
turned away and opened range under cover of 
destroyer attacks and smoke-screens, as the effect of 
the British fire was felt.” What the Germans do, 
British seamen do as circumstances may dictate—• 
though it is not their way to run away. 

The smoke-screen has also proved very serviceable 
in protecting British merchant-ships from attack by 
submarine ; and the Americans have adopted, at the 
suggestion of British seamen, the same means of 
evading the pirates. Merchant - ships now have 
on deck what look like small boilers mounted on 


short legs. They are, in fact, contrivances for 
creating masses of smoke very rapidly. That is no 
secret, as the Germans have long since found out how 
it is being done. When the U-boat is seen by a ship, 
the smoke-maker is set to work—a very simple pro¬ 
cess—and in a few seconds a screen is created, behind 
which the master hides his vessel as he alters course 
in order to escape. There is another way of making a 
smoke-screen—that consists in throwing overboard 
what are known as smoke-boxes. 

It was thought at one time that, as ships can be 
made unsinkable—which is another story—so they 
could be made invisible by applying to them the 
defensive methods of animals. There exists quite a 
literature dealing with this subject of protective 
colouring. But what is the defence of the weaker 
animals is an aid to the offensive of the stronger and 
predatory animals, which, by adopting inconspicuous 
colours, are able to approach their quarry unobserved. 
For instance, in cold climates the ptarmigan and hare 
are very difficult to see in summer against heather and 
rock, but in w inter they are as white as snow. They 
arc thus difficult to see. But the fox and their other 
foes also change their covering with the season, and 
can be recognised only with difficulty. Nature adjusts 
the advantages and disadvantages of protective 
colouring so nicely as between weak and strong 
animals that the latter are able to secure the food 
they require ; while the former are preserved from 
extinction. 

When the Germans inaugurated their sink-at-sight 


policy, it was suggested that it might be possible to 
paint ships so as to render them invisible. The matter 
was put to the test and many experiments were tried 
but without success. The Admiralty have now 
announced that ” the theory of rendering ships in¬ 
visible at sea by painting them various colours is no 
longer tenable.” In particular, attempts were made to 
apply the law of the American artist Abbot Handerson 
Thayer, who discovered that animals are painted 
darkest on those parts which tend to be best lighted 
by the sky’s light, and vice versa. In short, Katun- 
eliminates shadows, and thus reduces the visibility of 
birds and animals. At first sight, it may appear dis¬ 
appointing that the Admiralty’s experiments failed 
But if they had succeeded, what would have been the 
effect on the efficiency of our blockade ? The 
Germans would have applied the same principle 
with the result that merchant-ships, if not men-of-war 
would have evaded the Grand Fleet and its outer 
patrols, and the constriction now pressing upon 
Germany would have been relieved. 

Defeated in one direction, the Admiralty have for 
months past been working in others. A system of 
camouflage has been developed with excellent results 
More than that cannot be said Every week between 
4000 and 5000 “ targets ” are exposed to enemy 
attack, and, owing to camouflage, smoke-scretns, 
and the patrols, only a small proportion of those 
" targets ” is hit, and we are still living in thi- 
country more comfortably than the Germans lived 
two years ago. 


THE SONGS OUR 

O NE of our Generals has told me that there is not so 
much singing of route songs as there used to be 
when troops w’ere being moved up into the forward 
sections of the fighting zone. But he insisted that this 
change did not mean that the fine edge of moral had 
been blunted. The men are as good as ever they were— 
better, perhaps, now' that even the conscripted recruits 
ar? becoming wary veterans and the iron determination 
of the whole great brotherhood is tempered to steel. 
But it was the “ Tommy ” of the Old Army—who is 
now no more—and the Reservists who were so fond 
of singing and whistling when on the road or in billets 
as to surprise even the gay, gallant Poilus who have 
inherited such a store of quaint marching chanties— 
many of them closely resembling the counting-out 
rhymes used in children’s games. The Territorials 
who had had camp holidays were also a tuneful race 
But the multitudes that arrived later on, taken out 
of industrial occupations which were always Ixing 
speeded up, had been worked too hard all their lives 
to acquire the habit of open-air singing. The modern 
factory or warehouse or shop has no use for chanties ; 
the wheels of our vast industrial mechanism have not 
ground out a single joyous folk-song. The successors 
of the Territorials only knew the choruses of a few 
popular musical songs ; and their junior ofiiceis—the 
majority men accustomed to the silent, engrossing 
toil and moil of business life—could teach them 
nothing better, as a rule. Such officers and men look 
on war as a business rather than as a sport—the game 
of games—and there can lie no doubt that their 


T HE shortage of sugar will not have been an un- 
mixed evil if it be found, when the war is over, 
that it turned the attention of the general public to 
the advantages of bee-keeping. At the present 
moment, the harassed housewife is only too pleased 
to pay. if her means permit, a fantastic price for 
imported honey. The cost to the consumer has 
trebled since war began, and the immense stocks that 
had come to this country from California. Cuba, 
Jamaica, the Hawaiian Islands, and elsewhere, are 
now' seriously depleted. California is unlikely to 
export honey, and the other far regions of the earth 
can only send produce to run the gauntlet of sub¬ 
marines over a very wide expanse of w'aters. 

There is no reason why this country should not be 
self-supporting as far as honey is concerned, for at 
present we have not nearly enough bees in England 
to tithe the nectar harvest of our summer flowers. 
The terrible Isle of Wight disease has ravaged the 
country in the past few years, and has made us more 
than ever dependent upon imported honey; but 
there are signs that the disease has worn itself out, 
anti that though it may have gone far tow'ards ex¬ 
terminating the old black English bee, the cross-bred 
Italian and Dutch varieties may now be trusted, 
under favourable conditions, to withstand further 
attacks. Nothing is more reliable than personal 
experience, and this is the excuse for quoting one 
here. My apiary of twenty-tw o colonies was destroyed 
by the I.O.W. disease in three years, ending in 1915. 
In the summer of 1916 a stray swarm w'as captured 


SOLDIERS SING. 

point of view makes for a higher dcgiee of efficiency 
in the end. The picturesque side of warfare has 
vanished for ever ; the late Ivor Campbell (that new- 
Stevenson in becoming who fell on the road to Kut, 
after serving in France with his fellow-clansmen) 
spoke salutary truth when he defined modern war as 
" organised boredom,” and said he felt its incessant 
drudgery in his very bones. So the men of the New' 
Armies will march songless for hours and miles—just 
as they walked aforetime to the dour day’s work 
through the dim, echoing streets of still-slumbering 
industrial cities. Considered aright, their grim silence 
is that of some tremendous machine which is running 
smoothly and achieving its purpo:-e without any fuss 
at all. 

Singing, however, breeds cheerfulness ; and it 
would be well if the men of the New Armies could be 
provided with a suitable song-book. The book which 
would l>e most useful to them would contain, in the 
first place, the ivords of the old familiar tunes that 
have survived :o many of the wildly popular music- 
hall ditties. The British working-man tinned soldier 
is curiously conscientious in tliis matter, and quite 
unlike* the concert-singers, who think more of tune 
and tone than of the human significance of a song. 
He will not open his mouth if he has not the w on Is 
by heart. If he come from Scotland or Wales, he 
almost always knows the words time has wedded to 
his inherited melodies. That is whv Scottish and 
Welsh icgiments are so much Ix-tter aide to sing their 
songs to a finish than English soldiers. With the 


in the orchard and housed, first in a skep, and tlv*n 
in a new' hive. In 1917 the single colony threw* two 
strong swarms, which were carefully hived. From 
the three colonies, the parent and the two swarms, 
eighty pounds of honey were taken, and sufficient 
stores were left for the w'inter. To make the position 
quite secure, about twenty pounds of run honey has 
been fed to the liees during the present winter. 

Bee-keeping is a very simple science. There are 
half-a-dozen simple text-books ; there is a Bee Asso¬ 
ciation in nearly every county, with an attendant 
expert. Bees require a well-made hive and a sheltered 
position ; and given as much as that, they will cost 
nothing to keep, and will yield a surplus varying, 
according to season and the nature of the surround¬ 
ing country, between forty and eighty pounds of 
honey per annum. Each hive will throw* a sw*arm, 
and if this be taken carefully and stimulated w'ith 
a little food, it will make enough honey for its 
own wdnter keep, and will come into profit in the 
following year. 

It is possible, even at present prices, to start a 
fully equipped hive for an outlay of £5. The May 
or June swarm that is to be expected will be w*orth 
at least £1. even if sold locally, and the year’s honey 
ought to be w'orth, on a moderate estimate, £3 ; so 
that within eighteen months the hive, still productive, 
will have cost nothing. On the other hand, if the 
swarm be hived and kept, there will be tw'o colonies 
ready for the spring of 1919, and they will increase 
to four during the summer. 


By E. B. OSBORN . 

latter, the first verse of ” Annie Laurie ” (the greatest 
favourite of all), or ” Swanee River,” or “Clemen 
tine ” (revived in compliment to American comrades), 
is apt to go well enough ; but is almost sure to be 
followed by a gradual dwindling of sound, until at the 
end, perhaps, no more than half-a-dozen are really 
singing, the others Ixing reduced to absolute silence 
or a hesitating bumbling as of a bluebottle in a 
window-pane. The so.ig-b >ok required should there 
fore contain, to begin with, the words of twenty <r 
thirty favourite old songs—it would be easy enough 
to make a suitable list. Then would follow a few 01 
the good music-hall songs (words only) which haw 
survived their vogue on the barrel-organs. “ Tip¬ 
perary ” would have to be included, though it va» 
n< ver so much sung in the Army as most people— 
among them our French and American friends, and 
enemy musical critics in Ge/manv—have been taught 
to believe. " Daisy ” and ” The Honeysuckle and the 
Bee ” (the latter a pretty tune, with a touch of the 
folk-song spirit), and others that are still well remem¬ 
bered, ought not to be left out. Next would cornea 
small selection of the beautiful folk-songs collected by 
Mr. Cecil Sharp and others. Last would be included a 
lilx-ral selection of the parodies, marching songs, and 
” ragging ” ditties which have been collected in 
Lieutenant F. T. Nettleingham’s “ Tommy’s Tunes 
the most precious of all war anthologies. If the War 
Office had a little more imaginative insight the 
soldiers’ song-book I have in mind would already be 
a part of every soldier’s equipment. 


By S. L. BENSUSAN. 

Of all the small industries wnthin the teach 
of the owner or tenant of garden, orchard, or pad 
dock, nothing is more profitable than bee-keep¬ 
ing ; and if the public has preferred to eat im- 
ported honey, there can be only two reasons. Th* 
first is to be found in the low cost of foreign hone\ 
in normal times ; the second, in the bees’ unfortunah 
offensive equipment. Mar, while trebling the pno 
of imported honey, may* bo said to have sharpens, 
the sting of the worker bee*; for it cannot be deni" 
that the half-bred Ligurian, Carniolan, or Sicilian i> 
far more restive than the old black English \aneu 
At the same time, the fear of stings is apt to be exag¬ 
gerated. The bee-veil, properly adjusted, is a sU ^ 
guard for the face and neck ; while for those w 0 . 
not care to have their hands stung, bee gloves, w 
gauntlet attachments, can be purchased; am gt “ 
ally most people learn to examine the hive wi 0 
protection, though it is well to leave them aonC ’ 
thundery weather, and to choose the middle in ° rn ’. 
on the hottest days, for then the majority 0 
bees are afield. . «* dc- 

Few people realise that if bee-keeping " cr 
veloped to the full extent of its possibilities, ,an 
new* or old epidemics came to ravage the api 
we could dispense w-ith many thousands 0 
of sugar, and be unconscious of shortage, 
has countless uses in the kitchen, and as a ^ 
of sugar it can be taken by many to w 0 ^ 
ordinary product of cane or beet is for 1 
reasons of health. 


THE HONEY BEE, “SUGAR” SUPPLIER. 
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AUSTRIA'S ATTACK ON ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE: RAID EFFECTS IN PADUA. 

Italian Official Photographs. > 



AFTER AN AUSTRIAN AIR-RAID : THE ROOF OF THE CATHEDRAL 
DAMAGED BY A BOMB. 


AS IT WAS BEFORE THE AUSTRIAN AIR-RAIDS : THE CATHEDRAL 
OF PADUA. 


POPULOUS QUARTER BOMBED BY AUSTRIAN 

AIRMEN : IN THE HEART OF PADUA. 


WAR ON WOMEN AND CHILDREN : A WOMAN OF PADUA 
BESIDE HER HOME WRECKED BY AUSTRIAN BOMBS. 


SCENE A STREET IN PADUA : A GROUND-FLOOR 
BLOWN OUT BY AN AUSTRIAN BOMB. 


AFTER ONE OF THE FOUR AUSTRIAN AIR-RAIDS C 
THE INTERIOR OF THE VERDI THEATRE 


PADUA 


PHOTOGRAPHED DURING THE FIRE CAUSED BY AN AUSTRIAN 
THE CUPOLA OF THE CARMINE CHURCH AT PADUA. 


memories and the most precious treasures of religious art lor which the city is famous 
in all the Catholic world.” Describing the fire caused in the main dome of the Carmine 
Church, Mr. H. Warner Allen writes : “ A low moan went up from the watching crowd 
as the cross itself collapsed into the fiery brasier. Through the flames the inner roof of 
domed stone, blackened with smoke, held inexorably against the heat.” 
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CP ASHING THEIR WAY RESISTIESSIT 
TREES AND UNDERWOOD H 


LOOKING AT FIRST SIGHT LIKE A GROUP OF ANTEDILUVIAN MONSTERS 

AT A “TANKDROME " ON 


SQUATTING IN THE OPEN BEFORE STARTING ON THEIR PROWL 
THE CAMBRAI FRONT. 


!” “ mpai6n T" ,ie!Crip,i0 " and instructive set of Tank pictures shown here. Taking the fourth ilhutretk. - 

T ankdrome first, w, see T.nk camps, or hnes, the muster - p,ace, before the Tanks move out for acdon, with the Tanks formed up in rows ; also, as the, are ranged 


whiles after returning from action, to “stand by” 


„ . . ,, n "* order ' d forwa ' d - Anglo-Indians who remember the Elephant batteries of the " Hyderabad Contingent •• of the days 

lord Kitchener s fndtan Army re.rgantsau.n, may recall someth.ng of what the elephant line, looked like on occasion. The first Illustration (and, to some ..tent, the fourth .Is.) *•*> 
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% THE battlefield, at and since cambrai. 



AND OVER THE SAPLINGS AND SMALLER 
FORGING THEIR WAY AHEAD. 


BREASTING A GERMAN BARBED-WIRE ENTANGLEMENT AND CRUMPLING UP THE WIRE AND STAKES 
AS IT PLOUGHS THROUGH : A TANK TACKLING AN EXTRA STIFF JOB. 




TANK NEGOTIATING A WIDE GERMAN GUN - PIT WITHOUT HALTING IN ITS ADVANCE 
DOWN—UP—OVER -THEN ON AGAIN. 


IN ACTION 


0& t P* r Pedicular steepness of some of the places the Tanks crossed in passing over German trenches in the Cambrai battle. In the case of the first illustration the acclivity proved 
porarily too much for the Tank seen ; but, as the trench was captured, the Tank’s salvage and return to duty was assured. The way Tanks can crash through a wood, forcing a 
' among trees, and through the undergrowth, like primaeval mastodons in chase, is shown in the second illustration. One can understand, also, from the third illustration, the descriptive 
Junts by war-correspondents at the Cambrai tattle of how the Tanks ploughed up, tore gaps through, and flattened out the most formidable German barbed-wire entanglements. 


! 
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WAR IN THE AIR: BRITISH BOMBING - MACHINES, AND A SCOUT. 


Offkiai Photographs 





British airmen are constantly carrying out bombing raids over the German lines on the 
Western Front, with results that far outweigh in military importance the enemy’s futile 
attacks upon the civilian population. As a typical example of a day’s work by the 
Royal Flying Corps at the Front, take the following report from Sir Douglas Haig, 
published on February 5. “ On Sunday,” he writes, “ the weather was fine, but with 

considerable ground mist Reconnaissances were carried out by our <lroplanes, and 
many hostile batteries were engaged by our artillery, with observation from the air. 


Nearly 4 1 tons of bombs were dropped during the day on various targets, including ^ 
railway signals at Melle, Ingelmunster, and Lichtervelde. At night no operations 

possible owing to the mist In air-fighting five hostile machines were brought 
and five driven down out of control. One of our aeroplanes is missing.’ 1 ° 1 
three days of February, British airmen destroyed 10 German aeroplanes and drove ^ 
10 out of control, losing only two machines themselves. B tw en January 29 and ^ ebrU o j g 
our airmen and gunners disposed of 49 German machines (25 destroyed), with a loss 
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WAR IN THE AIR: MEN WHO REPAY GERMAN RAIDS WITH INTEREST. 

Official Photograph. 



BOMBING SQUADRON OF THE ROYAL FLYING CORPS ON THE BRITISH WESTERN FRONT: 
A PILOT EXAMINING A 25 LB. BOMB. 


On the opposite page is described a typical day’s work by the R.F.C. on the Western 
Front on February 3. To this may be added the official account of the previous day’s 
air operations. “ On the 2nd inst.,” writes Sir Douglas Haig, “ several successful recon¬ 
naissances were carried out by our aeroplanes, and many hostile batteries were effectively 
engaged by our artillery with observation from the air. Nearly four tons of bombs were 
dropped by us during the day on various targets, including the railway station and sidings 
at Valenciennes, Several thousand rounds were fired at parties of the enemy in their 


| trenches and in back-areas. Five hostile machines were brought down in air-fighting, 

and five others were driven down out of control. One of our aeroplanes is missing. 

| On the night of the 2nd-3rd inst., the enemy’s aerodromes and billets were bombed t7 

our machines.” The total number of enemy machines accounted for by the R.F.C. and 

the R.N.A.S. on the Western Front in January was 144, of which 86 were destroyed by 
our pilots, 4 by anti-aircraft guns and rifle fire, 53 driven down out of control, and 
| 1 captured intact Of our machines, 39 failed to return. 









By G. K. CHESTERTON. 

T HERE is at times a temptation to wish, nowthat panic-mongcring than there was panic. Most of the 
we ration food, to ration the talk about food, men and women I met were admirably stoical, or still 

When it is apparent, in the round of social inter- more admirably flippant. They talked about the 

course, that the time has come to talk of many things, incident as if they had just missed a train, until they 

it seems a pity to dwell exclusively on the topic of read in the newspapers that they were fleeing from 


cabbages, to the exclusion of ,,uch attractive and 
allied topics as kings, shoes, ships, and sealing-wax. 
Falstaff, when dying, babbled of green fields ; but he 


an earthquake. Many almost treated it as if it were 
a shower of rain, until those wiser than they explained 
to them that they were feeling it as a reign of terror. 


did not, when living, babble exclusively of greens— My impression was that English hearts were pretly 


even in the somewhat literal sense that would include 
green cheese and green Chartreuse. Falstaff would not 
have objected to talking about food—far from it — 
and in this at least I am at one with him. But he 


much in the right place, which is not (tithcr by 
philo ophy or physiology) in the mouth or in the boots ; 
and that English heads were at least much saner than 
English head lines. And, somewhat in the same 


was at least an English glutton and not a German fashion, 1 find in the food problem also that there is 
glutton ; and the difference is that lie did not take not so much needless fear as needless fuss. At the 
food seriously. Unfortunately, under our abnormal worst, it is something worse than the mere grumbling 
conditions, those who talk about it arc bound in a of discontented people ; it is rather the grumbling of 


sense to take it seriously ; and, while it is a good 
broad joke, it is a rather narrow serious topic. If 1 
have to read reverently for instruction and cultuio, 


contented people. At the best, it is too often the 
grumbling of people who ought at least to be com¬ 
paratively contented. When I say “ comparatively,” 


I would rather be left on a desert island with an of course 1 mean partly by comparison with their 
encyclopaedia than with a 

cookery-book—especially if_ 

there were nothing to cook ~ 

on the island. And one - - - 

would suppose, to hear 
some people talk, that this 
was rapidly becoming the 
case with our own island. 

I would offer a mild 
warning against too much 
of such talk, on somewhat 
more serious grounds. I 
will not insist with severity 
on my suggestion for the 
rationing of remarks on 
food. I do not propose 
that a bell should ring, 
or somebody call out 
“ Time ! ” as they do when 
the taverns close—at which 
precise instant everybody 
must drop the subject, 
even at the price of divid¬ 
ing the word “ ham ” from 
the word “ sandwich,” or 
saying “ mutton ” with¬ 
out being allowed to say 
“ chop.” I do not desire 
our table manners to con¬ 
sist wholly of pointing, still — 

less of snatching. I do not probably for the use of •• runners ••: a new with leather in place of rubber : a new 

suggest that a man should german gas-mask, without eye-protection. german gas-mask, captured at lens. 

receive a sugar-card per- The gas-mask shown in the first photograph was probably designed for the use of " runners," who have to pass along the trenches quickly. A full 

mitting him to talk, in gas-mask with " goggles " would impede progress. It consists only as the photograph shows of respirator, mouth-piece, and nose-clip. The other 

moderation about sugar • gas-mask is of particular interest as showing that the enemy, being short ol rubber, have had to use leather for the flexible parts. 

,.’ , , ’ Canadian 11’ii* K, cords. 

or a soup-ticket authorising 

him twice a week to mention -oup My remonstrance, neighbours, and still more by comparison with tluir tern of practical house 

so far as it goes, is more serious—and, indeed, refers enemies. But, indeed, in the latter case, there is 

rather to the tone than the topic. I deprecate a simply no comparison. Food, especially foreign food, 
certain vocal atmosphere that has arisen in my own is to England as compared to Germany what light 

. middle-class, and which seems to suggest that the and air are to a man caught in a net compared to a 

food problem is not only a muddle (if it is), but the man locked up in a box. It is very annoying to be caught 

chief moral problem of the hour. I say advisedly in in a net; but if the net is loose it cannot be the annoy- 

my own class, for the problem of the poor is quite ancc known as being strangled, and the sea-net thrown 

other and much older. Their tragedy has not been about England is obviously very loose indeed. More 

made—but rather, if anything, masked by the war. light and air gets through the net than not ; more, 

And the social distinction concerns another very very much more, of our daily habits of eating and 

practical point, which alone makes this sort of con- drinking remain as they were than have been really 

vcrsational pessimism a hurt to patriotism, and altered or abolished. A few* days of any of the real 



much respect as it is decent for a man to feel for 
something which he has discovered to be not too 
difficult for him to do—a discovery which, in a well- 
icgulated mind, will always prevent any positively 
prostrate adoration. But I know that my fellow- 
journalists will agree with me when I say that they 
are in a peculiar pos.ition towards life—in the fact 
that they are forbidden to be so careless as are happier 
men about what happens in the world. Poctrv, it ha 
been said, is a criticism of life ; but it is not a criticism 
that need bo offered in large quantities at short and 
regular intervals. No poe t is expected to write an ode 
to the skylark every morning, even on the improbable 
supposition that every morning he is up with the lark 
No spiritual child of Shakespeare and Wordsworth is 
expected to unlock his heart with the key of the 
sonnet every night when he unlocks his house with 
the latchkey. But journalism is journalistic, often in 
the literal sense of being daily ; and it is a criticism 
of life that must be always criticising. It is no matter 
for wonder if it sometimes criticises too much, or if 
(which is the much more 

_ real complaint) it criti- 

-1 ciscs the wrong things. In 

• -• a sense, the journali.t 

aims at giving pointed 
l and picturesque expres 

sion to the attitude of 
I the Average man; but 

there is one very impor 
tant part of that attitude 
which journalism is by 
its nature forbidden to 
express. And that is his 
healthy, and indeed heroic, 
indifference. The jour¬ 
nalist cannot treat things 
as the average man treats 
a vast number of them— 
with what is, properly 
considered, one of hi* 
worthiest and most philo 
sophic gestures. He can 
not pass them by. 

Hence, w’hether or no 
a man talks about food, 
it is almost inevitable 
that he should write 
about food ; and I cheer¬ 
fully admit that I am 
—-_—_J here doing the precis? 

OF RUBBER : A NEW thin S against which I W 

ptured AT LENS. also protesting. It ma> 

ong the trenchrs quickly. A full SCOm C >’ n,Cal t0 S *)\ [ 

h-piece, and nose-clip. The other when the mail who ll\CS, 
her for the flexible parts. J do, by scribbling scrib¬ 

bles a bill-of-farc as a pat¬ 
tern of practical housekeeping, it is generally his own 


enemies. But, indeed, in the latter case, there is housekeeping that he most practically assists But 
simply no comparison. Food, especially foreign food, he is fully justified, as a journalist, in putting the 

is to England as compared to Germany what light thing down because it is interesting, quite apart from 

and air are to a man caught in a net compared to a whether it is useful And that simple word is, of 

man locked up in a box. It is very annoying to be caught course, the explanation of anything puzzling in the 

in a net; but if the net is loose it cannot be the annoy- contrast between the excitement of the English Pres 


ancc known as being strangled, and the sea-net thrown and the comparative coolness of the English pul 


other and much older. Their tragedy has not been about England is obviously very loose indeed. More 

made—but rather, if anything, masked by the war. light and air gets through the net than not ; more, 

And the social distinction concerns another very very much more, of our daily habits of eating and 

practical point, which alone makes this sort of con- drinking remain as they were than have been really 

vcrsational pessimism a hurt to patriotism, and altered or abolished. A few* days of any of the real 

sometimes a help to pacifism. I mean the fact that sieges of history would make us all feel as if we had 

the class I speak of is not only the class that reads been complaining of the scarcity of humming-birds in 

the newspapers, but generally the class that w-rites Tokay—as some of us are, for all I know. But 

the newspapers. Their private life becomes in a sense Germany is really subject to a siege—not like one of 

public life ; it is what is said in their inner chambc's the local sieges of history, but, so far as it goes, 


that is proclaimed on the housetops—and it is what really fixed and absolute. By all conceivable common- 
is proclaimed on the housetops that is heard by the sense, we cannot be suffering so much as the Germans ; 
enemy in the gate. and I cannot see upon what patriotic or even politic 

principle we should go out of our way to tell them that 
When I made a somewhat similar protest against we are. The real explanation, I fancy, is also the 
the panic-mongcring about air-raids, these was one same as in the case of the air-raids. It is not so much 
curious point in the situation. I think the most the hunger for food as the hunger for news. I hope I 
annoying part of it was that there was so much more shall always speak of the journalistic trade with as 


A roaring mass of flame and poi* on falling from a 
flying ship into a back garden in the suburbs is 
certainly interesting, if not alarming. Our meals an 
to us most certainly a matter of interest, even w c jj 
they arc not a matte r of anxiety. But I think it v 't 
that it should be made clear to our Allies, and 
more to our enemies, that our population is no > 
a frenzy about famine because the papers large 
consist of w; mings and calculations—any more t ^ 
our population consists exclusively of crinu 
because the police news consists mostly of crime. 
In short, our foe ought fully to realise two f ac 
first, that we arc not even hungry in the more ' CI1 ^. 
sense ; and second, that we arc ready to be mF.^ 
in the most horrible sense, to bear all that w'as ^ 
by men in the stark reality of real sieges, be ore 
will admit that the greatest problem of histon 
been solved by piracy on the high seas. 
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». AT 1SSY-LES-MOU LINEAUX AVIATION STATION, NEAR PARIS : THE INTERIOR OF ONE 
OF THE FLYING-GROUND HANGARS. 

The upper illustration shows the interior oi one ot the larger aeroplane housing-sheds 
or hangars, at Issy-les-Moulineaux, where some ol the leading aeroplane-builders of 
France have their workshops, and the neighbourhood is the scene oi constant flying 
activities. There is an important aviation station and school with flying ground at 
l*sy-les-Moulineaux. which is on the River Seine, near one of the older forts oi the Paris 


a. IN A BREGUET MACHINE : THE PILOTS COCKPIT ; WITH GAUGES. RECORDING INSTRUMENTS, 
AND PLAN OF THE GROUND BELOW. 

enceutte, about four and a-half miles from Paris, towards Versailles. Military biplanes 
and hydroplanes (seaplanes) are built at Issy-les-Moulineaux ; and the latter are tested 
on the river. In the second illustration, taken at an aviation camp on the Marne front, 
the pilot of a Breguet machine is seen seated in his ‘‘cockpit,” with gauges and record¬ 
ing instruments at one side, and directly in front of him a chart of the ground. 
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WAR IN THE AIR: GERMAN RAIDERS “EARTHED” IN BELGIUM AND ESSEX 

Photographs—Buxhan Official and L.N.A. 



SHOWING THE ENGINES AND PROPELLERS ON EITHER SIDE OF THE CENTRAL CAR : A NEARER VIEW 
OF THE SAME MACHINE SEEN IN THE TOP PHOTOGRAPH. 


WITH A CAMOUFLAGE DESIGN PAINTED ON ITS PLANES : WRECKAGE OF THE GOTHA BROUGHT DOWN 
IN ESSEX AFTER A RAID ON LONDON. 


The Belgian air service and anti-aircralt batteries have proved themselves very efficient 
A Belgian official communique of January 21, referring possibly to the subject of our 
two upper photographs, said : “ A German bombarding aeroplane returning from Dunkirk 
was forced to descend on the evening of file 19th near Bulscamp (east of Dunkirk).” 


The lower photograph shows the Gotha brought down by Captain G. H. HackwiJI, & • 
and Lieut C. C. Banks, R.F.C., during the raid on London on January 0 ** 

report stated : “ After a brief fight at close range, the raider took fire and fell i® 

. burnt to death- 


to the ground 10,000 feet below. All three members of its crew ' 
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WAR IN THE AIR: BRITISH FLIERS WHO BOMB THE FOE BY NIGHT. 

Official Photographs. 



i. PREPARING FOR A MIGHT BOMBING EXPEDITION OVER THE ENEMY'S LINES : PILOT 
AND OBSERVER GETTING INTO THEIR SPECIAL FLYING-GARMENTS. 

The fine weather and moonlit nights which enabled 11 our German Iriends," as some call 
them, to renew their visits to London of late, also inaugurated a spell ol extensive 
nocturnal operations in the air at the Front Thus Sir Douglas Haig reported in a 
recent communique : “ On the night of the 25th-2dth inst, our night-flying squadrons 
were active as soon as it was dark, their activity continuing until about 3 am., when 


*. THE MACHINE-GUN ARMAMENT OF A BRITISH FIGHTING PLANE : THE OBSERVER S 
ATTITUDE WHEN FIRING ON AN ENEMY BELOW. 

a very heavy mist .set in and rendered flying impossible. During the fine period of the 
night over eight tons oi bombs were dropped by us, several pilots doing two trips. Five 
of the enemy's large aerodromes in the neighbourhood of Ghent were bombed, and also 
billets in the vicinity of Douai. Over 160 bombs were dropped on a new hostile aerodrome 
west of Tournai." On January 29-30 we attacked hostile billets and communications.' 1 


















MACHINE-CUN OVERHEAD : A | 
BROUGHT DOWN A 


BRITISH 

1 GOTHA. 


A GERMAN AEROPLANES MACHINE-GUN. AN LV.G. OF 
CAPTURED BY THE FRENCH. 


RECONNAISSANCE 


return 


PILOT 


SHOWING THE MACHINE-GUN OVER THE AIRMAN’S HEAD : A FRENCH PILOT 
AND HIS CHASER-PLANE. 


The machine-gun armament ol aeroplanes will doubtless interest those oi our readers who heard the sound oi aerial machine-gun fire during the recent air-raids on London, when *>"* 
gallant defenders taught duels with Use enemy in Use upper air. Two R.F.C. officers, it will be recalled. Captain Hackwill and Lieut Banks, succeeded in this way in bringing down one 
raiders in Essex. During January, according to recently published statistics, 290 German, and Austrian aeroplanes were brought down by the Allies, and 234 during December. The Germans cl 
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0111 VARIOUS TYPES-ALLIED AND ENEMY EXAMPLES. 



* brou * **ht a ° wn Allied marhine* during January. The Allied total of enemy machine* brought down in January it made up aa follow*—144 by the British on the Western Front; 79 by the French 
Western Front; 64 by Allied airmen on the Italian front; 3 by the Belgian*. Of the 144 enemy machine* brought down by our airmen (R.F.C. and R.HAS.) on the Western Front, 86 were 

**ed by pilots and 4 by anti-aircraft gun and rifle fire, 53 driven down out of control, and 1 c ap t ur e d intact in our tine*. On the Italian front 39 enemy m ac h i ne * fell to British airmen. 































AIR CRAFT VERSUS WAR-SHIPS. « ®j> c. c. grey, 

E **or 


R ECENT operations by aeroplanes of the Allies 
against the German war-ships Goeben and 
Breslau (called by some fancy Turkish names to hide 
their Hunnishness from the victimised Turk !) suggest 
that a short dissertation on the offensive use of air¬ 
craft against war-ships may be of interest. One says 
“ the offensive use ” specifically, to distinguish such 
operations from scouting operations and from spotting 
for artillery. 

In sea-scouting from the air the air-ship, sometimes 
called the " dirigible,” is of high value, having con¬ 
siderable capacity for remaining in the air, patrols of 
eight or ten hours’ duration 


It was announced by the British Admiralty in 
1917 that in August 1915 a Short seaplane belonging 
to the R.N.A.S., piloted by Flight-Commander 
Edmonds, R.N., had sunk a Turkish transport in the 
Marmora. This announcement was made in con¬ 
sequence of the use of torpedo-carrying seaplanes by 
the Germans against British merchant-ships in the 
North Sea in 1917—be it said without much success. 

As a matter of fact, experiments with torpedo¬ 
dropping seaplanes had been carried out on Southamp¬ 
ton Water, in full view of foreign shipmen, for some 
time before and after the outbreak of war. Certain 


work Moreover, the big destroyer, operating on on* 
plane and at a maximum speed of some 40 miles an 
hour, is very much easier to hit than is a small aero- 
plane, manoeuvring in three dimensions and travellim- 
at anything between 80 and 120 miles an hour. ^ 
As the seaplane approaches its target, the pilot 
" flattens out ” as if to alight, releases the torpedo, 
which continues on its way—while the seaplane 
relieved of a load of a good many hundreds of pounds' 
weight, quickly rises to a height at which it is 
impossible for the ordinary naval gunner to hit it 
The advantages of this method of attack are fairly 
obvious. A seaplane and one 



being comparatively common. 
With this capacity for duration 
the air-ship possesses sufficient 
speed to enable it to escape 
from any attack by sea going 
craft; so that, when used with 
due recognition of its limita¬ 
tions, the air-ship is a very valu¬ 
able weapon. 

In spotting for naval guns 
the air-ship has also a certain 
value, provided always that 
there are no hostile aeroplanes 
of superior speed in the vicinity, 
for the best of air-ships is at the 
mercy of a second-rate aeroplane. 

As an actual weapon of 
offence, however, against war¬ 
ships, the air-ship may be con¬ 
sidered as being right out of 
court. The air-ship can only 
operate by dropping bombs, and 
if it comes low enough over a war¬ 
ship to make at all sure ol its aim 
it is bound to come so low as to 
be easily within range of search¬ 
lights during a night attack. 

It is necessary, perhaps, to ex¬ 
plain here that the small British 
air-ships have done excellent 
work against German sub¬ 
marines ; but it is only fair to 
state that their success has been 
due to exceptional circumstances. 
If one of the British or French 
submarines happens to see a 
German air-ship out at sea, it 
promptly emerges and turns its 
gun or guns on the air-ship. 
And in every case thj German 
has fled. When, on the other 
hand, a German submarine sees 
a British air-ship, it promptly 
submerges and stays there 
Quite frequently a bomb from 
a British air ship has resulted in 
a German submarine diving and 
remaining below permanently. 

The difference in conduct is 
largely explained by the fact 
that, whereas a British sub- 


A SEAPLANE AS TORPEDO-BOAT OF THE AIR: (1) A SEAPLANE CARRYING A TORPEDO FOR USE had, it is well wortil wiui 

AGAINST ENEMY SHIPPING: (2) A TORPEDO STRIKING THE WATER IMMEDIATELY AFTER ITS RELEASE. attack war-ships with botr 

The torpedo is carried between the floats, and is dropped into the water just as it would be from an above-water torpedo-tube. The One assumes that 111 . 

photographs are reproduced from that remarkably interesting book. ” The Work and Training of the Royal Naval Air Service,” of the Goebetl Only small DOC 

which was published recently. ava ilable. A tOTpf 

of air ships, large patents in connection with this weapon stand in the would have finished the affair in one shot. 

; is little chance name of Commodore Murray F. Sueter, C.B., R.N., A third method of attack, which partakes ra 

hip with success. who was Director of the Air Service at the Admiralty of the nature of a sport than of serious war, is 

ovided that they when war broke out. Experiments in the same use machine-guns from fast aeroplanes or seaplai 

nth fair prospects direction have been made in the United States, where against the smaller ships of war, such as destroy! 

ret found, and in Rear-Admiral Bradley Fiske, U.S.N., has patented torpedo - boats, and patrol - boats. The fast - ny 

t action could be sundry torpedo-dropping devices in combination with machine is hard to hit. whereas the maebine-gutt 
ng war-ships may seaplanes. So far, the Germans and the British are on board her can rake the sea-vessel from end to e 

lachines, starting the only people to use torpedoes launched from air- as he flashes past. With luck he may kill some of 

.ly launched from craft in actual war. crew, and under favourable circumstances may kn< 

les of the ordinary The idea underlying the dropping of torpedoes out the helmsman and cause the boat to run ash 
planes fitted with from aeroplanes is that, instead of sending a destroyer or collide with another. This result, however, is 
alight on water : with a crew of a hundred men or more within the range problematical that such attacks can onlv be regarc 

ire boat-like hulls. of the guns of big ships in order to launch a torpedo, as an interlude in the regular work of the day. 1 

le superstructure. it is much more economical to send a seaplane carry- other two methods are serious war, and must ultifflat 
or with torpedoes. ing one man—or at most two men—to do the same become hiehlv srxdalised branches of naval operatio 









THE END OF A FRANCO-GERMAN AIR-DUEL 


GERMAN “ SAUSAGES ” FALL VICTIMS TO FRENCH AEROPLANES : NIEUPORT MACHINES DESTROYING ENEMY KITE-BALLOONS. 
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WAR IN THE AIR: A BRITISH MACHINE “Pi a 

FROM J 


“I SHOT THE ALBATROSS”: A BRITISH NIEUPORT SAVES AN OBSES 

On the La Vacquerie front recently, one of our “Quirk ” aeroplanes (seen on the left) was ranging for the Heavies, and carrying out a “destruction-shoot” on some ene* 
guns, when a German Albatross fighting machine attacked it. All seemed over when, like a flash of lightning, one of our small , patrolling scouts, a British Nieuport I st * 
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'“IA GERMAN “OFF THE TAIL” OF A COMRADE. 

ED Bt an Eye-Witness. 

— - 


G machine from its german assailant in the nick of time. 

° n the literally fell through the clouds on to the German’s tail. The Albatross nose-dived to earth, and the Nieuport dived with it, both firing as they went. As they 

neared the earth the German burst into flames and crashed ; while the Nieuport flattened out and climbed again to its normal altitude.—[/>*»■>««»* Copyrighted in th* Untud Siaus and Canada.] 
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WAR IN THE AIR: THE GIANT ITALIAN CAPRONI AEROPLANES. 

Photographs by C.N. 


Much has been heard of the great Caproni aeroplanes, named after their Italian designer. 
They have done valuable service on the Italian front " Regularly, day after day,*’ 
wrote Mr. J. M. N. Jeffries not long ago, “ huge Caproni biplanes sail out with tons of 
explosives and break the joints of the enemy’s railways. . . . The size and power of 


these Caproni machines is indeed so great that they can carry very weighty bombs of 
terrible efficiency. . . . Though one would think their great size would make them 
easy marks, the Capronis have provided the enemy with very few triumphs indeed. One 
with two engines out of action came home safely on its third and lateral engine.” 



TWO BIPLANES AND ONE TRIPLANE IN THE AIR : THREE GIANT CAPRONIS OF DIFFERENT TYPES IN FLIGHT. 


DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE A NEW VERSION: A GIGANTIC CAPRONI TRIPLANE BESIDE A DIMINUTIVE MONOPLANE. 
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A WINTER SUNSET ON THE HILLS NEAR VERIX 




THE VERDUN FRONT IN ITS WINTER ASPECT: A PICTURESQUE PHOTOGRA 

not absent »< soct 
r^ntinues- *** 


Snow generally imposes a lull upon military operations on any large scale, and the white landscape assumes a comparatively peaceful aspect Yet signs of war are 
times on the roads leading to the Front Transport of various kinds—wagons, ambulances, and so on—still goes on its way, and the ceaseless work of preparation 
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s OF WAR AMID A SNOW-CLAD LANDSCAPE. 


SUNSET OVER THE SNOW TAKEN RECENTLY IN THE VALLEY OF BELRUPT. 

front, since the German flame-attack that was beaten ofl last month, no movements on a large scale have been reported, although the communiques have mentioned from time to 
artillery activity at various points in the region of the Meuse, and occasional infantry actions of a minor character. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

FOOD-HOARDING : ITS MEANING. 

OD-HOARDING by individuals, at a 
time when the community at large is 
faced with a serious shortage of food—which may 
continue—becomes indeed a serious offence ; and he 
who pleaded extenuating circumstances for such a 
breach of good citizenship would be likely to find 
that he had still further incensed his 
neighbours. One wonders how any 
among us can possibly offend in such 
a matter. 

Yet a little consideration will show 
that such conduct, reprehensible though 
it be, is yet explainable. Briefly, it is 
the outcome of a primitive instinct to 
ensure survival through times of stress ; 
this instinct we still consider a valuable 
asset, as is shown by our approval of 
such as make piovision foi a “ rainy 
day ” in the form of a balance at the 
bank. 


But, as members of a civilised com¬ 
munity, we are expected to be more 
than creatures of “ instinctive impulses.” 
We pride ourselves on our powers of 
" reasoning ”—wherein, indeed, we differ 
from the ** beasts that perish.” A very 
little reasoning will suffice to show that 
these two forms of providing against 
times of adversity are not on the same 
plane. For, in saving up money against 


is a great bore to some people,. and they rather 
pride themselves in proclaiming this, as though it 
conferred an enviable distinction 1 


The instinct to provide against times of food- 

shortage is displayed by many of the lower animals 
such as live in regions periodically subjected to sus¬ 
pension of vegetative growth, caused either by cold 
or heat. Thus the paca. or tail-less hare of Siberia, 
accumulates enormous quantities of grass, which is 
piled up in the neighbourhood of its burrow like 




SCIENCE MILITANT: A MOTOR BACTERIOLOGICAL LABORATORY WITH ITS 
PORTABLE ANNEXE BUILT OUT FROM THE CAR. . 

The two photographs on this page illustrate a motor bacteriological laboratory recently presented 
to the War Office for the use of the British Army Medical Department by Mr. Henry S. Wellcome, 
founder of the Wellcome Bureau of Scientific Research. The body of the car and its extended 
weatherproof annexe form a self-contained and fully equipped laboratory measuring 219 sq. ft. 

The annexe and fittings can be readily assembled and packed on the 3-ton chassis. 


habits in this respect. The las 
named passes the spells of real wi 
weather in a state of profound toi 

awakening, as the temperature chances 
to rise, to partake of a meal. The squirrel, on the 
other band, can hardly be said to hibernate, though 
it is popularly supposed to do so. But it is most, 
persevering during the autumn days in storing up a 
supply of nuts of various kinds for use when the 
ground lies deep in snow, when the hunt 
for scattered nuts is made impossible. 
Its stores, however, are spread over 
a wide area, and commonly number 
so many separate hoards that many are 
forgotten. 


Among birds there are but few species 
which have developed the habit of storing 
up food against times of scarcity. Some 
of the woodpeckers afford the best in¬ 
stances of the kind. The Californian 
woodpecker, for example, will band to¬ 
gether in considerable numbers, and. 
selecting an oak-tree suitable to the 
purpose, will proceed to riddle the bark 
with holes. This done, they set to work 
to collect acorns, which are thrust into 
the holes and there they are left for some 
time — apparently till the nuts have be¬ 
come the nidus of insect larvae. At 
irregular intervals parties return to the 
tree to inspect the store, and when all is 
ready the whole of the original band re¬ 
turn to the feast. The red headed wood¬ 
pecker of Indiana similarly collects great 


illness or old age. we are not only taking steps to miniature haystacks. As these animals live in large stores of beech nuts. But these are deposited in 
ensure comfort, but also to relieve others of the communities, the supplies thus laid up are consider- natural crevices and cavities in trees, clefts in 
charges for our maintenance. But in storing up able, and are plundered by the sable-hunters for their gate-posts, and even the thatch of houses. But 


food, when the supply 
is limited, we are 
stealthily robbing 
others of the means 
of life to secure sur¬ 
vival for ourselves. 
The” food-hoarder,” in 
short, shows a keen 
appreciation of the 
discomforts of hunger, 
and at the same time 
a callous indifference 
to the fate of his 
neighbours faced with 
the same dismal pro¬ 
spects as himself. He 
lacks the spirit of Sir 
Philip Sidney — he is 
not led to say with 
1 dm, ” His need is 
greater than mine.” 
But it does not fol¬ 
low that all " food- 
hoarders ” are moral 
degenerates. For the 
most part, they are to 


WAR ON GERMS DURING WAR WITH GERMANY: THE INTERIOR OF THE ANNEXE 
OF A MOTOR BACTERIOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 


they also store live 
grasshoppers after the 
method of the Cali¬ 
fornian woodpecker in 
■ egard to acorns, 
forcing the wretched 
insects into crevices 
of the bark, and, 
leaving them till a 
convenient season. In 
this they recall our 
" butcher - birds,” or 
shrikes, which impale 
mice, small birds, and 
beetles on thorns, form¬ 
ing thus the “ larder " 
sometimes seen in our 
hedgerows. The larder 
of the shrike, how¬ 
ever, is but a tem¬ 
porary store, for this 
bird leaves us for the 
winter, which is passed 
in Africa. 

These instances are 


be regarded as people who have not cultivated horses. Our own wood-mouse stores up in its burrows really comparable, when comparison is made with 
the habit of thinking about thd consequences of beech-mast, nuts, corn, peas, and beans by the pint, human conduct, rather to the saving for sickness 
their actions. They are rather to be regarded as The hamster of the Rhine, and in Siberia, makes most or old age than to the action of those who strive 

creatures of instinct who '* act as the spirit moves elaborate burrows tor its winter quarters, containing to secure their own safety in times of stress at the 

them,” and think afterwards, if the " spirit ” both a sleeping-chamber and '* granaries,” which are expense of their neighbours who, from altruistic 

should happen to have landed them in unex- well stocked with com. The squirrel and the dor- motives, refrain from taking more than their fair 

pectcd difficulties—as so often happens: Thinking mouse, with us, are well known for their provident share of the common stock. W. P. Pycraft. 
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“Never gallop Pegasus to death.”— pope. 



INDOOR WORKERS. 

When lack of exercise, excessive brain power or nerve strain make you 
feel languid—tired—depressed—a little 

‘FRUIT SALT’ 

in a glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your nerves. 

This world-famous natural aperient gently stimulates the liver, the 
body’s filter. With this important organ working properly the blood 
becomes pure and the nerves normal. Sound refreshing sleep, a clear 
brain, and good digestion are sure to follow. 

It is pleasant and convenient to take, gentle in action, positive in 
results. The safest and most reliable digestive regulator. 

Remember that * FRUIT SALT* has for upwards of forty years been known by the Trade and the Public 
to mean the saline preparation of J. C ENO, and no other. 

WHEN YOU ASK FOR ‘FRUIT SALT’ SEE THAT YOU CET IT. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Prepared only by 

J. C. ENO, Ltd., 4 Fruit Salt’ Works, Pomeroy St., LONDON, S.E. 


SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


WOUNDED OFFICERS. 

We are always pleased to 
send a representative 
any London 
Hospital to take 


instructions for 
New Kit. 


!■ Super Quality Indigo Blue 
Ootk with Badge on each 


COMPLETE NAVAL A. MILITARY 
OUTFITTING AT 

GAMAGES 

Energy and Enterprise have given us the forefront 
position as Naval and Military Outfitters. Quality 
and Full Value for money have kept us there. 

P.F.O. Regulation Uniforms. 

UNIFORMS 

FOR 

£5 10s. ^ 0FF|CERS 

All Silts in Stock. 

Cap and Badge, 21 /- 

Also Made to Measure in 
Superior Qualities. 

1610s. & £7 10s. 

NAVAL BRITISH 
WARMS. 

Fleece Lined. 

Regulation Style. 



R N., R.N.A.S., 

R. N. R., 

and R.N.V.R. 

Super Reefer 
Jacket, Waist¬ 
coat A Trousers, 
complete, inclu¬ 
ding Gold Lace 
on Sleeve, 

£5 10s. 

and 

£6 10s. 

Cap and Badge, 

21 /- 

HOLBORN, 
LONDON, E.C. I 


Tlerve 
Support 



A Valuable Suggestion. 

.Send a tin of “ Oval tine” to your 
Soldier or Sailor Friend, whether in 
Caron, at the Front, in Hospital or on 
board Ship. 

Nothing could be more acceptable, as 
“Ovaltine” provides the roost nourish¬ 
ing and sustaining food-drink possible. 
As a restorative in fatigue there is 
nothing to equal it. 

There is no fuss or trouble in making— 
** Ovaltine ” is simply stirred into hot 
water, and a little condensed milk may 
be added if desired. 

Include a tin of “ Ovaltine ” in your 
next parcel, or ask your chemist to 
pack a tin ready for posting. 




Overwork, worry and concentrated mental effort 
cause excessive wear and wastage of the nerve cells, 
which frequently results in nervous breakdown. 
To guard against this, extra food must be supplied 
to re-build the worn-out cells. 

Nothing is quite so good as “Ovaltine” for this 
purpose, as it contains just the food elements 
necessary — in a light, concentrated and easily 
digestible form—to restore the nerves and meet the 
extra demand on the system. 

“Ovaltine” is a concentrated extraction of Malt, 
Milk and Eggs, Cocoa flavoured, and makes a de¬ 
lightful beverage, which is taken between and with 
meals, instead of the usual tea, coffee and cocoa. 




Builds up Brain, Nerve and Body. 

Sold by all Chemists and Stores at 1/4, 2/3 and 4/- 

FMEE TKIAL SAMPLE mmd 0<*crt*fcw MUt m 

nertpt tf 2d. im turn* far —d | »W ag. 

A. WANDER. Ltd., 24 , Cowcross Street, London, E.C. I 
ITarfa: IW> Lmtkf. HwU. 





















ENGR.-L1EUT. D. CHAPMAN. 
RX. Officially reported as killed 
while on duty. 


LIEUT. S. W. ROWLESS. 
A-S.C., attached R.F.C. Officially 
reported died of wounds. 


SUB-LIEUT. D. P. CHRISTIE. 
R.N. Son of the late Mr. Norman 
Peter Christie, of Hoddesdon. 


LIEUT. C. HOLMAN, 
R.F.C. Officially reported a 
having been killed in action. 


2nd LT. L C. COLBECK. M.C., 
R.F.A. Son of the late Mr. 
Charles Colbeck, of Harrow. 


MAJOR GUY L OLLIV1ER, 
RC.A. Son of Mrs. Ollivier, 
of “ Beaulieo.” The Polygon, 
Southampton. 


L1EUT.-COL ADRIAN C. 
GORDON, D.S.O., 

R.F-A. Son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Gordon, late of Enfield. 


LT. RUPERT FARQUHAR. M.C, 
Grenadier Guards. Son of Mr. 
Ernest Farquhar. Eaton Square. 


FLT.-OBSERV. W. B JONES, 
R.N.A.S. Mentioned despatches. 
Son of late Bishop of St. David’s. 


BRIG. - GEN. C.S. 
SHEPHARD. D.S.O. 
M.C., 

R.F.C Son of Sr 
Horatio and Lady 
Shephard. 


MAJOR W. C. KENNEDY BIRCH. M.C. 
Yorkshire Regt. Only son of Colonel and 
Mrs. Birch, of Walton-on-Tharoes. 


LIEUT. W. L. CURWEN, M.C., 
R G.A. Son of Mr. Robert Curwen, 
The Elms, Frome. 


LIEUT. C. H. E. BOULTON. 
Cameron Highlanders. Son of 
Captain Harold Boulton, C.V.O. 


LIEUT. E. J. WOODHOUSE, M.A.. 
F.L.S., Indian Horse. Son of the late 
Mr. G. E. Woodhouse, of Blandford.- 


SUB-LT. EC.DE WET, D.S.C., 
R.N. Officially reported by the 
Admiralty as drowned. 


LIEUT. 

E. M. BOWLY. 

R.N. Officially reported drowned 

while ( 

sn active service. 
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Owing to Government Restric¬ 
tions the proprietors of ‘Premier’ 
cannot meet all demands. But 
they can guarantee that ‘Premier’ 
absolutely retains those char¬ 
acteristics which have made its 
old time reputation — chaste 
quality : wonderful delicacy : 
great age. 


WRIGHT & GREIG, Ltd. 

‘ Distillers , 

Glasgow and London. 


try it in your bath 


APPOINTMENT 




TO 

H.M. THE KINO 


SCRUBB’S—AMMONIA 

invaluable for toilet and 

• - DOMESTIC PURPO8E8 - . 

Price Is. per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 

The public are cautioned against the many injurious 
‘"’Stations of “Scrubb’s Ammonia" that are being 
ered, and attention is drawn to the signature of 
mbb & Co. on each bottle, without which none 
is genuine. 

I iCRUBB & C0. s LTD., GUILDFORD STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


Director * ~ , — 

REPORT OF THE AUDITORS ro^IMJ^OLDmOF THE LONDON CITY 

report as follows* with the provisions of Sub-section 2 of Section iij of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, we 

fwm tbe Hrandfp™. lne We^have°s'^ti^fi^'ourselves 10 f® 1 ?,! 1 W ’ th ,,le Book , s ? l Hea<1 an,i with the certified Returns 

and have verified the correctness of ,hi °? rselvt ‘ s as *<? the correctness of the Cash Balances and the Hills of Exchange 
anting the I moments oDh"^anlr^ ** ^ * tC £" ■ and , ^, or * Not cr - We ha ' e a '*° verified the Securities ropre- 
are of opinion that such Balance sLr i °£ ta,ned al1 the information and explanat-ons we have required, we 

Company’s affairs according to the best dra '? n up so . a * to exh.bit a true and correct view of the state of the 

of the Company. 8 b 1 f a™ 1 ‘he explanations given to us and as shown by the books 

London, January, /t) ,S. WHINNEY, SMITH 8c WHINNEY, Chartered Accountants, 

THIS BANK IS THE PROPRIETOR OF TBE BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


} Directors. 


Ity Balance from last Account ... 243^538 5 

»* ^et profits for tile year ending 
3l»t December, 1817. after 
providing for nil Bad and 
Doubtful Debts . 1,007,710 0 


THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK 

ESTABLISHED 1836 . LIMITED. 11 ' 

Subscribed Capital, £24,906,432 0 0 Paid-up Capital, £5 188 840 0 0 
Reserve Fund, £4,342,826 0 0 

directors. 

Sir EDWARD H. HOLDEN, Ban.. Chairman and Man.™. Director 
WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Esq.. London, Depmy Cha^n 

irPERCTELLV R BATES E ““ uS£iR. i 

ROBERT CLOVER BF.AZLEY. Esq.. Liverpool. 

The Right Hon. I ORD CARNOCK, G.C.B., London. 

DAVID DAVIES. Esq., M.P., Llandinam. 

FRANK DUDLEY DOCKER, Esq., C.R., Birmingham 
FREDERICK HYNDE FOX, Ksq , Liverpool. 

H SIMPSON GEE, Esq., Leicester. 

JOHN GLASBROOK, Esq. Swansea. - .iw.i„ UJW 5 \V YLF.Y Esq C 

HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. E.C. 2. 


TK- F RiS I H<m. LORD A l»lRRiF H K E p q '[ Hir . min S hani 

The T R°hJ A H ROVniy. I ^t ,n L^« nd ° n - 

G ££ fl-Y. J 000 WILSON 

WILLIAM FI 17 .1 Coventry 


Joint General Managers: J. M. MADDERS, S. H. MURRAY, F. HYDE E W wnmrrv 

LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 31st D ecember. 1917 C r 


lo Capital Paid up, viz :- * 
ii 10s. Od. per Share on 
2 , 07 a,58ft Shares of £‘12 each 

„ Reserve Fund . 

„ Dividend payable on 1st 
February, 1018 

,. Balance of Profit and Loan 
Account, as below . 

„ Current, Deposit anJ other 

Accounts . 

Acceptances oil account of 
Customers . 


5,188,840 0 0 
4,342,820 0 0 


733.78 .-, 5 
10,015,097 19 


220,551,708 9 
8,826,805 17 


By Cash in hand (including (.’old 
Coin £7,000.00(1) and Cash 
at Bank of England 
„ Money at Call and at Short 

Notice . 

„ Investments:— 

War Loans, at cost (of which 
£408.418 10s. is lodged 
Lor Public and oilier 
Account*) nnd oilier Bril- 
isli Government Securities 
Stock* Guaranteed by the 
British Government, India 
Stocks and Indian Knilwny 

Debentures. 

British Railway Debenture 
and Preference Stocks, 

Biilish CorporalluuStoeks 
Colonial and Foreign Gov. 

eminent Stocks and Bonds 
Sundry Investments... 

Bills of Exchange . 

„ Advances on Current and other 

Accounts . 

., Advances on War Loans ’’’ 

., Liabilities of Customers for 
Acceptances 

,. Bank Premises, at Mead Ofllre 

and Branches. 

. Belfast Bank Shares:— 

49,088 £12 10 0 Old Shares 
£2 10 0 paid 
148,204 £12 10 0 New 

Shares £2 10 0 paid 
Cost ... £1,225,908 0 0 

part Premium on 
Shares issued 

£473.209 0 0 


44,110,853 13 10 
31,003,500 9 2 


33.110,534 13 


1,774,073 4 

600,352 IS 
521,403 5 I 
35,052,901 17 I 
140,421,710 12 

68.510,358 | 
12,045,589 9 I 

8,826,805 17 ( 
2,837,210 0 ( 


.2.039 
£239,994.332 


moriT X LOSS ACCOUNT f», the yeTepdl,,. ,|7. n„T-TLT..7r 


lo Interim Dividend at 18 per 
cent, per aim am to June 30, 
1917, less Income Tax 
Dividend payable on 1st Feb- 
ruary, 1918, at 18 per cent, 
per annum, less Income Tux 
.. Reserve Fund for Contingen¬ 
cies . 

„ Salaries and Bonus to Staff 
uervlng with H.JI. Forces 
and Bonus to other Membera 
of the Staff .. 

., Balance carried forward to 
next areount. 
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oiisin of the King, at Charles the Second’s Court. 


of old man Clapp of Sliadwen, wno mane 
those parts, and left it, conditionally, to tli 
dant who should live in his house by t 
mercial Road, and marry a denizen of 
Marion, of high degree (though she knew 
came to the East of London, an agnosti 
spinster, and left it a devout Churchwoman 
Rector's bride. How it all happened, we adv 
in search of a good story to discover for thci 


NEW NOVELS, 


is a whole-hearted loyalist, and makes no bones about co 
doning the weaknesses and glorifying the personalities of 
Charles and the young Duke of Monmouth. She does not 
include James 11. among the objects of her devotion and 
her attitude towards him is reciprocated by his dislike 0 f 
her. The light of Charlotte Stuart’s days went out whe 
Monmouth died. It need scarcely be said that it is not 
the Court of Grammont that comes through to us, nor the 
London of an unexpurgated Pepys. Charlotte Stuart 
was a gentle lady, modest and refined, and she sets 
down nothing of the traditional sensualist we know as 
Charles II., a character which would probably have 
repelled an essentially virtuous woman. Nor, for that 
matter, docs she show us Charles as the patron of 
science. Her Whitehall is a world of gallant gentlemen 
in fine feathers, who dance and merry-make, and chat 
more or less harmlessly with the ladies. Mrs. Nepean’s 
recollections of her other incarnation are vague about 
her husband and son, who do not figure in the history 
or the memoirs she has studied in the present life, and 


14 _ . .... The domestic novel is very pleasant 

Our Little , tQ come across when it is as sincere 

Kingdom. and k j n( n v a s Mr. Paul Creswick’s 

•• Our Little Kingdom " (Duckworth). The simple annals 
of a Lambeth family have their appointed place among 
all the other family annals that go to make up the history 
of England ; and, though it is left to the reader s 
intelligence to discover without the help of headlines, 
its significance is not allowed to dwindle as the 
chapters develop and unfold. The people are the 
South London middle-class, living in a world bounded, 
for residential purposes, by the river and (sav) the 
Sydenham hills. Sir Walter Besant once described 
South London as a city of twp million people without a 
cathedral, a picture gallery, a public library, or a park ; 
and though that indictment no longer holds true, it is 
still, of the great towns of the w'orld. probably one 
of the most poorly furnished with public 'buildings and 
endowed institutions. All the more credit, therefore, to 
Mr. Creswick’s voung people, who did find some sort 
of culture for themselves, and who were shaped, more 
by the Englishman’s sense of self-respect than by any 
guidance of the city or the State, into decent and useful 
citizens. The tone of “ Our Little Kingdom ” is 
entirely wholesome, and, believing it to be true to life, 
we can recommend the book to those who may wish to 
see, through the eyes of one who loves them, the 
South Londoners’ battle wi/th the changes and chances 


ON THE WESTERN FRONT: REPAIRING SHELLS AT A •DUMP.’ 

Official Photograph. 

«Mv Two Kines.” Mrs ‘ Evan Ne P ean ’ s admiration of 
y K her Stuart kin finds ample expression 

in “ My Two Kings ” (Melrose). Mrs. Nepean postulates 
her former existence, in the person of Charlotte Stuart, 


finding that they have nerves, the question of the 
beverage to be drunk daily should be carefully con¬ 
sidered. But these are also busy times, and it is 
satisfactory to know that the question of table waters is 
capable of safe and agreeable 

_ solution by the use of “ Mal- 

~ 7 vemia,” a British table-water 
of indisputable merit, and a 
record of nearly three centuries. 
The name of the house supply- 

1_ ing it, W. and J. Burrow, Ltd., 

The Springs, Malvern, is in itself 
( , a guarantee of excellence. Pure 

and sparkling, it is bottled from 
the historic St. Ann’s Spring, 

Malvern. The water is of re¬ 
markable purity. The keynotes 
ot its quality are purity and sott- 
ncss, and it can be obtained at 
stores and of chemists, etc., 

^ everywhere, but, in the event 

of any difficulty, Messrs. W. and 
J. Burrow', Ltd., should be written 
to. "Sparkling Malvern” is es- 
■ pecially good for sufferers from 
gout and rheumatism, and “ Mal- 
vemia” is an ideal table - water. 
Moreover, it is inexpensive. 


ON THE WESTERN FRONT : TROOPS ON THEIR WAY TO THE BATTLE-AREA BY BARGE. 

Official Photograph. 


The plot lunges upon the will 



Think! 


Benger’s Food nourishes in conditions when 
other foods cannot be absorbed. 

Think what this means in the crisis of 
illness, when not only the kind of food given, 
but the amount of it, must be medically judged 
with the greatest care. 

Benger’s Food is distinct from 
all others in that it contains natural 
digestive agents. While you prepare 
it, these so act upon both the Food 
and the fresh milk used, that, when 
Benger’s is ready to serve, the 
earlier stages of digestion have been 
accomplished. 


assists nature. — Infants 
thrive on it, Delicate & 
Aged persons enjoy it. 

» Benger’s Food i* entirely British, in Origin. Ownt 
Manufacture. It is told in tin. by Chemists, etc., « 
An authoritative booklet — “Benger's Food and H( 
Use it,’- for Infants Invalids and ihe Aged, post free Ir 

BENGER'S FOOD. Ltd., Otter Works, Man 

Branch Offices: NEW York (U. S. Ad. 90. Beckman Si 
SYDNEY N.S.W. 117, Pitt St., and depots throughout Car 


• BEAUTIFULLY COOL AND SWEET SMOKING” 

Ployer’s Navy cut Tobacco 

Packed in varying degrees of strength to suit every class of smoker 

Player’s Gold Leaf Navy Cut - ) 

Player’s Medium Navy Cut - / II- ' 

Player’s Tawny Navy Cut - • ) ” 2 

7 Id. 

_ 2 

Also PLAYER’S NAVY CUT DE LUXE (a development of 
Player’s Navy Cut) packed in Airtight Tins 






4-oz. TINS 


Player’s Navy cut cigarettes 

HAVE A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 

They ore made from fine quality Virginia Tobacco and sold in Two Strengths 

MILD AND MEDIUM 

MILD (Gold Leaf) MEDIUM 

100 for 4/6 50 for 2/3 100 for 3/5 50 for l/#i 

24 for 1/1 12 for 6 Id. 20 for 8£d. 10 for 4W. 

IN PACKETS AND TINS FROM ALL TOBACCONISTS AND STORES 

These Cigarettes (and Tobaccos) are also supplied at DUTY FREE RATES for the 
purpose of gratuitous distribution to woonded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospita 

on application to— JOHN PLAYER & SONS. Nottingham 
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,SAFETY 


CAMERON 


’g—CAMERON’ 
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LADIES’ PAGE. 

F INE, heartening, but absolutely lying tales are cheer¬ 
ing the spiteful enemy about the terror inspired 
in Londoners by air-raids. The hideous German natures, 
believing themselves safe from reprisals by reason of our 
incapacity, moral or physical, for such retaliation, chortle 
in the r glee, less at the idea of the babes murdered in 
their cradles, the quiet civilians and the gentle women 
maimed or killed, than at the silly notion of our universal 
fright. Not so much at the thought of a hundred or 
two killed and wounded do they rejoice as at the 
sweet vision they evoke of all London rushing- into 
dank cellars, and all our ordinary life abruptly stopped 
by our millionfold fears. Far, far otherwise, O Hun ! 
is the truth. The crowd that does rush for shelter is 
in a microscopic proportion composed of the still 
absurdly large alien population in our Metropolis. 
English mothers very properly seek shelter and safety 
for their children ; but the average, the common or 
garden Englishman and Englishwoman, displays a cool, 
calm courage that is really remarkable. Very keen regret 
is in many hearts the while, but panic terror—a 
co nplete stop in life’s business to hurry to shelter—not 
a bit of it. You flatter yourselves, O Huns ! in this 
fo.id notion. 

Here is a quotation from a private letter, written 
with no thought of publication, and therefore giving 
a faithful, unvarnished picture of London during an 
air-raid. The writer is Miss Irene Miller, known both 
as a novelist and journalist. She says :•—• 

“ I couldn’t send you a card last night to say we were 
all right, for long before the ' All Clear-’ signal was given 
we were all in bed and sound asleep. The “ All Clear ’ 
bugles just aroused me slightly, but only for half-a- 
second. I was dining at the Club when it commenced. 
The guns sounded very close, but nobody took any notice— 
nobody does now ! The diners went on dining, the 
waitresses went on waiting, and when it came to the 
speechifying, the speakers went on speaking—though I do 
think it must have been a bit of an ordeal to make a speech 
with that hubbub outside. It was a very nice little meal. 
First soup, and then an entrt:, something ‘ ct la belle Otero,’ 
which was baked potato with the top cut off, the contents 
mashed and mixed with cut-up oysters, and put back 
again and re-baked for a few minutes. Then turkey— 
plenty of it, with potatoes and sprouts ; then what they 
called Italian pudding, made of a thin sort of macaroni 
with preserved cherries, very nice ; and dessert. On the 
back of the toast-list was reproduced the cartoon from this 
week’s Punch (Jan. 23 )--one of Bernard Partridge’s 
beautiful figures, attired as a knight-ess, on the top of a 
height, holding a banner marked ‘ Woman’s Franchise,’ 
and entitled, ' At last ! ’ It was said he was there ; but 
I didn't see him. ... It was a bit of a job to get home 
afterwards, for the raid was not officially over, though 
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we had heard nothing of it for about an hour (it was twenty 
to twelve now). So I went in the Tube. There were a 
lot of people taking shelter there, sitting about on the 
steps and platforms, but hundreds more were just going 
home in the ordinary way. The trains came along packed 
full, and they seemed running quite frequently. Lots of 
those taking shelter weren’t really terrified, I know, for 
they were loving couples, making it a sort of Hampstead 
Heath on Bank Holiday. Each soldier and his girl 
spread a newspaper on the platform, sat down, and 
leant against the wall, with their arms around each 
other’s necks and their heads on each other’s shoulders 
(so to speak). There were little groups of such, on the 
giggle, and enjoying themselves immensely ; and, of 
course, Mother couldn’t scold if one stayed out with 
one’s best boy, and explained that it was all the Air- 
Raid, could she ? The firing recommenced very noisily 
after a while ; and there were quite a lot of people out, 
but nobody took any notice, and when I got home the 
family were all comfortably in bed.” 

A great response is being made to the Duchess of Marl¬ 
borough's appeal for jewels for a Fund to maintain Infant 
Welfare Centres. Large numbers of ladies are sparing some 
of their ornaments to be sold to help the babies of poor 
mothers to live. One of the most tragic features of our 
ordinary social life is the large infant mortality. It has 
been quite the custom to ascribe all these deaths to “ the 
ignorance and incapacity of the mothers,” but this is 
most unjust. Children born with tainted constitutions 
cannot live, and infantile diseases, such as measles and 
whooping - cough, which find their way to the most 
sheltered and tenderly cared-for infants, cause a con¬ 
siderable part of the deaths. Above all causes, however, 
is sheer poverty ; lack of wholesome surroundings, and of 
the food, always rather costly, that is alone suitable 
for young children. 

Ignorance, in truth, exists amongst mothers, but if the 
Infant Life Centres did no more than try to instruct the 
poorest mothers about what they ought to do, the results 
would probably not be great. But the Duchess of Marl¬ 
borough and her coadjutors do more than talk. They 
actually provide the milk (mostly now in a dried form) 
that the babies need, and also other kinds of helping food¬ 
stuffs, either free of charge or much under shop prices. 
They maintain crfeches, and have free and sympathetic 
periodical inspections of babies, with skilled advice and 
any necessary material help ready for them directly they 
are found to be at all unwell. In short, the Centres are 
doing most valuable work, and any ladies who can spare a 
piece or two of jewellery cannot do better than donate it 
lor this most womanly purpose. The Duchess has arranged 
for a show- of the jewels already given at Selfridge’s during 
the week beginning Feb. 16 , when her Grace, w'ith Lady 
Henry, the Hon. Sec., and other members of the Committee, 
will be in attendance to receive personally further gifts of 
jewels or money. Filomena. 
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some modification of the same scheme of things for the 
teaching and encouragement of scientific engineering and 
production. Most of these systems have depended initially 
on entrance examinations, in order that the fittest among 
the youthful aspirants might be selected from the mass ; 
while some have been worked on the premium basis. So 
far as I know, no attempt has until now been seriously 
made to take in hand the technical education and general 
physical and moral welfare of the boy employees of the 
motor trade. Of course, it has only been since the war 
that boy-labour has assumed proportions which have made 
it necessary for any large scheme to be initiated ; but now, 
in view of the very large number of youths who are employed 
in the great motor and engineering factories, it has become 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. scheme under which the lads in their employ are divided 

- into two classes—skilled and unskilled. Those in the first 

An Excellent Several of the largest firms in the section are to receive a special training in one of the skilled 
Scheme. motor trade, notably Daimler and trades, subject to the parents agreeing to keep the boys 
Talbot, have had in operation for in the firm’s employment until twenty-one years of age. 
some years past systems either of works scholarships or Classes will be held in the works during factory hours, 
some modification of the same scheme of things for the and instruction given in general subjects—such as elemen- 
teaching and encouragement of scientific engineering and tary mathematics, drawing, and so on. After the boy is 
production. Most of these systems have depended initially seventeen, more technical subjects will be taught, suitable 
on entrance examinations, in order that the fittest among to the vocation the youth intends to follow ; and a careful 
the youthful aspirants might be selected from the mass ; record of his history and progress will be kept, so that his 
while some have been worked on the premium basis. So standard of ability and attainments will be ascertainable 
far as I know, no attempt has until now been seriously in a moment. Naturally, it is not possible to deal with the 
made to take in hand the technical education and general unskilled section on precisely similar lines ; but the B.S.A. 
physical and moral welfare of the boy employees of the Company takes the correct view that a great deal can be 
motor trade. Of course, it has only been since the war done by giving these lads something more to live for than 
that boy-labour has assumed proportions which have made their mere work. With this in view a large gymnasium 
it necessary for any large scheme to be initiated ; but now, has been equipped, under the supervision of a qualified 
in view of the very large number of youths who are employed instructor, in which the boys are taught Swedish drill and 
in the great motor and engineering factories, it has become gymnastics. These are not war measures, but are intended 

to be permanent adjuncts of the 

p— . _ B.S.A. works—and excellent ad- 

II - “ “ - juncts at that. Indeed, there is a 

good deal to be said for making 
similar welfare schemes compulsory 
in all great factories. Not only 
would they result in giving us 
happier, healthier boys, but they 
would undoubtedly tend to ensure 
that those boys who have ambition 
and a desire to make good in the 
business would have some sort of 
certainty that their efforts to rise 
would receive recognition. Im¬ 
proved factory conditions have done 
more than any fixed rules to en¬ 
courage employees to maintain 
workshops in a healthful condi¬ 
tion ; and there can be little doubt 
that, by training the boys who will 
be the workmen of to-morrow in 
better habits, a still further great 
improvement will result. It is more 
than probable that other great 
manufacturing concerns will follow 
the lead thus given ; but, as I 

I have already said, there is more 

than a little reason in the argu- 

[__ 'j_ _ ment that the adoption of a 

- similar welfare scheme should be 
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are employed. Nor does there 

clear that if we are to educate and improve these lads into seem to be any less necessity foi establishing on a 

really useful artisans and citizens their welfare. Apart from permanent basis welfare schemes for girl workers. The 

their actual working conditions, ought to be taken in hand. war has brought about a very large increase in the 

The Birmingham Small Arms Company has inaugurated a number of girl workers, and there seems no reason to 
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clear that if we are to educate and improve these lads into 
really useful artisans and citizens their welfare. Apart from 
their actual working conditions, ought to be taken in hand. 
The Birmingham Small Arms Company has inaugurated a 


A PRESENTATION PORTRAIT : SIR FRANK BOWDEN. 

It is more than usually gratifying in these strenuous times to find Capital uid 
Labour on such good terms as they are in the Raleigh Cycle Company, of Not- 
tingham, where the two thousand employees have just marked the seventieth 
birthday of Sir Frank Bowden, -nd the thirtieth year of the Company, by the 
presentation of his portrait. Sir Frank himself signalised the occasion by a 
gift of £2000 to the local hospital, and (1000 to the Salvation Army. In 
accepting the presentation, Sir Frank Bowden made a kindly and sym¬ 
pathetic speech, in which he remarked that nothing could be so gratifying to 
an employer as to find such appreciation from those who had worked with him. 

doubt that a great proportion of that increase will 
be a permanency. If that should be so, then some¬ 
thing of the sort will have to be undertaken. I know 
that “ welfare superintendents ” are attached to all 
munition works in which women are at all largely employed ; 
but that is at present a temporary arrangement which should 
be, and must be, put on a permanent basis if the present 
conditions—modified, of course, by the return of a large 
number of men to their normal occupations—are to continue 
after the war. 
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The Triplex 
Balance-Sheet. 


on civilian duties. Specially needed are works on factory 
engineering, the metallurgy of iron and steel, Diesel and 
f. c ™ ‘ D ' csel , engines, “Balancing Engines" (Dalby), 
lbrorctical Applied, and Experimental Mechanics” 
( ullen), modem workshop practice, oxy-acetvlene welding, 
the management of dynamos, 
automatic tools, turning, pat¬ 
tern-making, the practice of 
electric-wiring, electricity, the 
sleeve-valve engine, and auto¬ 
mobile engineering. Doubtless 
many of the readers of these 
notes have such works by them, 
or, even if they do not actually 
possess them, are anxious and 
willing to help so good a cause. 

If such will forward works of 
the character ndicated or dona¬ 
tions in money to Mr. A. T. 

Davies, C.B., at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, they will be greatly 
appreciated. 

The balance- 
sheet of the 
Triplex 
Safety Class Company, which is 
just to hand, discloses a net 
profit on the year's trading of 
7s. id., out of which the 
directors recommend the pay¬ 
ment of a second dividend of 
0 per cent., making io per cent, 
for the year, leaving a balance 
of £12,502 to be carried for¬ 
ward, against excess profits and 
other contingencies. 

A New Height £ . ,", orlll s 

Record. >’"«»' n - 

. cord of 
23,048 feet, with passenger 
aboard, attained in 1 hour 
3 minutes, has been established 

by Flight-Lieut. Francesco Brak-Papa. of the Italian 
Army, on a Sia-Fiat biplane. The flight was made from 
the Turin aerodrome on Dec. 14 last, the machine carrying 
a useful load of 792 pounds, and being officially controlled. 
The rate of climbing was as follows : 3280 feet were reached 
in 2 minutes 30 seconds ; 6561 fee t in 5 minutes ; 9822 feet 
in g minutes; 13,123 feet in 15 minutes; 10,400 feet in 
2 lL m ’ nutes; I 9.b85 feet in 37 minutes 30 seconds; 21,325 
feet in 45 minutes ; and the maximum height rf 23,048 feet 
in just over the hour. This record performance was made 
with a 300-h.p. six-cylinder Fiat water-cooled engine, of the 
same type as the one used for the flight from Turin to London. 
I he previous height record with a passenger was 21,101 feet, 
and was also held by Flight-Lieut. Brak-Papa.—\V. W. 


“WITH SILENT FRIENDS." 

E SSAYS are not, as a nde, a popular form of literature 
' as compared with fiction or reminiscences, yet there 
is a type of essay—brief, intimate, gossipy—which, like the 


ON THE WESTERN FRONT : TOMMIES EXAMINING A GERMAN GUN IN THE BACKGROUND, THE TANK 
WHICH PUT IT OUT OF ACTION .—[Official Photograph J 


talk of a genial friend, can be highly entertaining. Of 
such a kind is a little book called “ With Silent Friends ” 
by Richard King (Jordan Gaskcll), which.consists of extracts 
from articles reprinted from a weekly contemporary. They 
possess to some extent the characteristics of ephemeral 
work, as the author modestly points out in the preface, 
but for all that they were well worth preserving in book 
form. They range discursively over a wide diversity of 
subjects in an easy and agreeable style, marked by shrewd 
commonscnse and the indispensable quality of humour. 
The preface is .dated from St. Dunstan’s Hostel for Blinded 
Soldiers and Sailors, and the author’s profits on the first 
5000 copies of the book are to be devoted to Sir Arthur 
Pearson’s fund for the children of soldiers and sailors 


blinded in the war. The book opens with a number of 
essays on this most appealing subject, on which the author 
writes with deep insight and sympathy. The rest of the 
papers, as already mentioned, treat of many different 
matters, both serious and light, bearing on daily life, with 
the personal and human side 
always prominent. The author 
tells us that the essays are “ an 
expression of various moods and 
ideas which have sprung from 
the perusal of certain books 
hence the title—but, as a matter 
of fact, they have sprung also 
from a keen study of human 
nature, and they are well 
summed up in the publisher’s 
phrase, “ essays in everyday 
philosophy." As the reader 
proceeds through these amusing 
and provocative pages, the con- 
victiofi gradually grows that 
the essayist is a ” man ” of the 
same type as George Eliot, 
Currer Bell, or John Oliver 
Hobbes—in other words, " Mr. 
Richard King " (admittedly a 
pseudonym), we would not mind 
wagering, is a woman. This 
hypothesis, based entirely on 
internal evidence, adds to the 
readers pleasure derived from 
the book itself a natural curio¬ 
sity as to the identity of the 
author—a secret which per¬ 
haps time will reveal, as time 
usually does in such cases. 
Not the least arresting cf 
the essays are those dealing 
with married life and the 
domesticities in general —,a 
subject on which the writer 
holds sensible and unconven¬ 
tional views. Her disquisi- 
modern poet—'• The small 


tions recall the verse of 
attritions wear us down." 
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Certain blood vessels (reins and arteries! can be 
Compared to boilers. By dint of continually working 
and circulating blood t-»at is more or less loaded 
with impurities, their walls become encrusted and 
hardened, so as to resemble “ clay piping.” This is 
Arterio-sclerosis. the baneful consequences of 
which are only too wril known. Uric acid is the 
chiei enemy, inasmuch as it is always present in excess 
whenever nutrition is disturbed. It paralyses the 
heart, and is in some cases the sole cause of certain 
diseases of this organ 1 Pericarditis, endocarditis, etc.). 

Heart trouble, as well as disorders of the circula¬ 
tion. a>e, therefore, greatly benefited from the use of 
URODoN'AL, which is thirty - seven times 
□ore powerful than lithia as a solvent of 
uric acid; and. therefore, effectively prevents the 
appearance of the manifold troubles due to its presence. 

Dr. DAURIAX, Paris Medical Faculty. 
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Chatelain’s Laboratories, Paris. Can be obtained 
from all chemists and drug stores, or direct, post free, 
from the British and Colonial Agents, HEPPELLS, 
Pharmacists and Foreign Chemists, 164, Piccadilly, 
London, W.i, from whom also can be obtained, post 
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It frees them from all the 
waste products, uratic and 
chalky deposits which tend 
to harden their walls. 

This cleansing process may 
be compared to the cleaning 
of the boiler and pipes of 
an engine, which would cer¬ 
tainly refuse to work were its 
various parts allowed to be¬ 
come clog- 
g e d wit h 
accumulated 
dust and 
dirt. 

The same 
rule ap¬ 
plies to 
the human 
machine. 


URODONAL dissolves uric add, re 
moves sandy deposits from the heart valves, 
prevents degeneration of the blood vessels, 
which interferes with normal circulation, 
thereby preventing overstrain of the heart. 
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The positive danger attending the indiscriminate use of purgatives— 
which irritate the intestine and favour its condition of inactivity, has been 
pointed out by several eminent medical authorities. 

The “ ] L BOLIZATJOX ” or “Re-education of the intestine” 

consists of a gentle, soothing and prolonged internal massage. JUBOL 
absorbs a large quantity ol water, and thus acts like a sponge in the bowel, 
the mucous membrane of which it thoroughly cleanses. 

JUBOL is therefore a rational laxative agent: it effects the re-education 
of the intestine by means of the fuci, biliary extracts and active principles of 
all the intestinal glands of which it is composed, and by means of which it is 
able to excite the intestinal peristaltic movements, to supplement the inade¬ 
quate functions of the intestinal glands, and so soften the bowel contents. 
JUBOL only acts after a time, and gradually restores to the inactive organ 
its normal functions. 

I he complete treatment for the “ re-education” of the intestine usually 
extends over six months. It can be prolonged if necessary without the least 
inconvenience. It is never contra indicated, and does not become a habit. 
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HONOURING THE FALLEN ON THE AMERICAN FRONT : THE BURIAL OF THE FIRST UNITED STATES SOLDIERS 

KILLED IN ACTION IN FRANCE. 


3 in E° MS °* tl>e States > who are coming over in hundreds of thousands 

e» Un to pa Ur °^ l0T ^ hbert y c{ the world and the safety of democracy, have already 
n the h'gh *^ 10 * t0 ^ eatl1 * or patriotic sacrifice. Not only in the trenches, but 

ave suffered*—^ W || ere the Iur *“ n S submarine menaces their transports, American troops 


United States soldiers killed on the Western Front, where the U.S. Army has for some 
time been holding a sector of its own. Mr. Newton D. Baker, the United States Secretary 
for War, is reported to have stated recently that they would have more than 500,000 
men in France early this year. The U.S. Army, it is said, now exceeds 1 , 500,000 picked 
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THE THREATENED GERMAN OFFENSIVE. 0 By MAJOR W. whittall. 


T N considering the anticipated German offensive in 
the West, there are two separate and distinct 
aspects to be taken into account. One of these, the 
material, is very frequently discussed from every 
angle of view ; but the other, the moral, is seldom 
referred to by critical writers on the war. And yet 
this second aspect is in many respects almost equal 
in importance to the other, especially when we bear 
in mind that it has been said, with considerable truth, 
that it is the nation whose nerves hold out best and 
longest that will be the victor in the world struggle. 
There is no doubt that the moral effect of anticipation 
is making itself felt among the peoples of the Allied 
nations, and, if we could know the truth, very prob¬ 
ably to a much greater degree in Germany — and 
with far more justification in the latter case. 

So far as the people of England are concerned, the 
effect is observable in a certain disposition towards 
nerve-tension—which, bo it said, is a very different 
thing from " nerves,” as we understand the term— 
inseparable from the condition of waiting passively 
for the opening sounds of a coniliet which will almost 
inevitably prove to be the most colossal clash of arms 
in the whole history of war, ancient and modern. 

It seems to me that there is a question which it 
is as well should be asked and answered, in order 
that we should not allow our quite understandable, 
and in fact inevitable, anxiety to degenerate into 
” nerves.” That question, briefly, is : Supposing the 
threatened offensive to be seriously intended, what 
is the balance of probability of success or failure ? As 


to the intention, I believe it is present ; and that for 
very obvious reasons—reasons that have been so often 
and clearly set forth that I feel safe in assuming the 
reader to be familiar with them. In endeavouring 
to arrive at a conclusion, it is clear that the only safe 
premise we can take is that of comparative man¬ 
power, expressed in terms of the number of troops 
already in the field, and of reserves in sight. Let me 
say here that a great deal of harm has been done by 
those who, in order to show that the Government has 
not done its duty to the Army, have distorted the 
figures relating to this vital aspect of the war in the 
present year. We have been told by one critic of the 
Government that the Germans will be able in 1018 to 
oppose the Western Allies with a superiority of some 
fifty divisions, or, roughly, .480,000 men. This is 
demonstrably wide of the mark. We know that at 
the present moment the enemy has Mime 178 divisions 
in the West, with about 65 more divisions in the East, 
and in the depots ; while the Anglo-French armies 
are, for the time being, slightly superior in numbers, 
leaving out of the calculation the Belgian and Por¬ 
tuguese contingents, and the American formations 
alreadv in France. Now, the most the German Com¬ 
mand can hope for, in the event of a separate peace 
with Russia, is to move a further thirty divisions from 
East to West. As a matter of fact, it is highly im¬ 
probable that anything like that number could be 
nude available, but it is as well to take the highest 
ligure. 

Assuming the present strength of the F'ranco- 


British Armies to remain stationary—which, again, is 
improbable—the moving of these thirty divisions to 
the West would give the enemy a superior it v of about 
240,000 men, which would be serious, but not bv anv 
means decisive, if it stood alone. But it does not 
because there are the contingents of our three Allies 
to come into the account ; and therefore we are 
completely safe in assuming that, when the shock corner, 
we shall be able to meet it. no matter whether it come 
sooner or later, with at least.equal numbers. 

So far that is good ; but when we come to examine 
the respective reserves in sight, .tin#/future looks very 
much Iwffter from our point of view! ’America will 
have 500,000 men in France within the next few 
months, with am >ther. 1,5 oj£xx>o follow 'closely, and 
with a reserve of at least 1 8,000,000 - behind them 
again. On the other hand, Germany’s man-power, in 
the shape of her annual classes, is mortgaged right up 
to the end of 1920.- She cannot depend upon getting 
another man from her industries after the drastic 
and repeated eombing-out in which she has indulged, 
or rather, has been' forced into. These figures are 
beyond dispute, and'they certainlv do not indicate 
that we need feel unduly anxious about the imme¬ 
diate future_of the war. .• If, asb eems'highly probable, 
the German Command'elects to put fortune to the 
test of a last dc-perate attempt to secure victory in 
the field, it will only be obeying the compulsion of 
conditions outside its control, and will be playing the 
Allied game. Nor need we view the outcome with 
apprehension. 


WAR WEARINESS IN THE NAPOLEONIC PERIOD. 


A CENTURY ago Napoleon was safely interned in 
his island-prison, and a former First Lord of the 
Admiralty complainantly quoted Isaiah in his diary : 
“ Can this be the man that made the earth to tremble, 
that did shake kingdoms, that made the world as 
a wilderness and destroyed the cities thereof, that 
opened not the house of his prisoners ? ” There was 
no pity for fallen greatness in the hearts of Englishmen 
who had been tried by fiercer and more sudden ex¬ 
tremes of good and evil fortune than we have yet 
experienced in the struggle against a tyrant-nation, 
and had endured all manner of hardships, including 
famine and the di ease that follows it, for twenty-one 
perilous vears. The working classes of the Napoleonic 
period would have scoffed at the complaints of food 
shortage which are uttered to-day by their full-fed 
successors whose high standard of living in peace¬ 
time recalled Defoe’s saying that Englishmen eat 
three times as much as any Continental people. 

It is generally .supposed that the England of a 
hundred years ago was self-supporting so far as the 
staple food-stuffs were concerned. In a year of good 
harvests it was so ; less than three weeks’ supply of 
corn would then be imported. But in a lean year—and 
bad harvests were frequent between 1793 and i8i|m 
twenty weeks’ supply had to be brought in, and 
the price of the wheaten loaf soared sky-high. The 
Sunday joint, the lack of which is so bitterly lamented 
by our modern proletariat, was a luxury undreamed 
of by the toilers in field and factory of the Napoleonic 
era. They were well content if they could get half 


the present allowance of bread with a rag of nettle-fed 
bacon or a chunk of ill-flavoured cheese. Napoleon’s 
" Continental System ” and the ravages of enemy 
privateers (which took a larger toll of .our mercantile 
shipping, even after Trafalgar, than the V-boats did 
at the height of their success), cut deeply into our 
export trade, left the manufacturer’s warehouse 
crammed with unsaleable goods, and made un¬ 
employment chronic throughout the industrial area . 
There were no munition-factories to provide every 
man and woman with a steady war job. Char¬ 
lotte Bronte’s " Shirley ” gives 11s an admirably 
accurate picture of the manufacturer’s difficulties, 
and the distress of his “ hands ” in the later stages of 
the war. Little wonder that, as she wrote in that 
curiously modern, because so very temperamental,” 
story, " national honour was become a mere empty 
name, of no value in the eyes of many, because their 
sight was dim with famine, and for a morsel of meat 
they would have sold their birthright.” But the 
wrath of the starving workers did not take the form 
of a stop-the-war agitation. It was directed against 
the new machinery which was already making Engs 
land the world’s workshop. The modern parallel 
to this ill-directed campaign against “iron bread- 
stealers,” as the new machines were called, is to be 
found in the desire of unenlightened Lalxnirites to wreck 
the improved mechanism of industry and finance which 
is now being built up for the benefit of employers and 
employed alike in the coming peace-time. 

There can be no doubt that the working classes 


<£ By E. B. OSBORN. 

are infinitely better off in war-time to-dav than they 
were even in the peaceful days that,"preceded, and 
followed, the last French bid for woi Id-dominion. 
Indeed, the stress of the struggle bears more lightlv 
on them than the Crimean War did, as I lately learnt 
from an old Yorkshire couple who remember the cost 
of potato bread and black sugar at the time—he is a 
rosv-cheeked retired faimer of over ninety','and she a 
busy, bustling dame of going on for eighty, who has 
all the past clear in remembrance. .“.Why, it ’> 
Canaan to-day for ’em,” said the ancient lady, " if 
thev only knew.” Taxation, however, was not 
heavier in -the Napoleonic years tlian it is to-day. 
The dog license was one of Pitt’s many inventions, 
which ‘ caused Sydney Smith to observe that “ a 
truly free Englishman walks about to-day covered 
with licenses.” Symptoms of war-weariness were 
even more marked then than now. We find that 
one of Wellington's^ officers wrote to his mother in 
1812, saying: “ All the croakers are in England”— 
an observation which is constantly recurring in 
letters sent from the F'ront to the hack in this very 
year of decision. The soldiers and the statesmen 
who broke Napoleon’s tyranny, and knew they were 
breaking it, were always being vonomou lv attacked 
by those who, like Sydney Smith, writing under the 
wmi-dc-paix of Peter Plymley, thought France uncon¬ 
querable, and England bound to be invaded. Yet 
the spirit of the nation expressed in Wordswcnth’s 
(launtle-s poems in the end prevailed, and a century 
of peace and prosperity was the reward.’ 


THE FOOD VALUE OF OUR RATIONS. By F. LECCE. 


E VERYBODY likely to read this is probably aware 
' by this time that the chief use of food is to 
furnish heat to the body, which, in its turn, is con¬ 
verted into work, whether for muscles, brains, or the 
mere carrying on of the functions of the organism. 
The unit adopted by science for the measurement of 
this is the calorie, or amount 01 heat nccewary to 
rai-c one cubic centimetre of water one degree ( enti- 
grade. The Report of the Food Committee of the 
Royal Society lays down that, taking into account all 
occupations, from the heaviest to the lightest, an 
” average man doing an average day’s work ” requires 
daily 3400 ” great ” calories (each of 1000 of the above 
units) ; and Dr. Waller’s experiments have shown 
that this can be safely reduced to 2500 of such calories 
in the case of adults in sedentary work. Women, on 
the same authority, require seven or eight tenths, and 
cnildren under ten one-half, of these amounts. Let 
11s see what is the food-value of the rations to which 
the nation is asked to pledge itself voluntarily. 

The first and mo;t important of the rationed foods 
is, of course, bread. The agricultural labourer before 
the war used to eat 2 lb. of this daily ; and the manual 
worker on heavy labour is still allowed 1 lb. 2 oz. 
Taking the daily h lb. to which the average citizen 
is asked to limit him elf, we find that it is equal 
to 625 calories. Meat, the voluntary daily ration of 
which is given at 4 4-7 oz., is most difficult to estimate, 
as the calories per lb. that ,t produces vary from 2685 
in the case of bacon to 575 for the calf's liver which 
in more plenteou; times used to go with it. Taking, 


however, about twenty of the kinds of meat in general 
consumption, they average 1150 cals, per lb., or not 
very far off the food value of bread. Knocking off the 
odd 4-7 oz. to which we are in strictness entitled, we 
get, therefore, from our voluntary meat ration an 
average of 287 cals. Of cereals other than bread we 
are entitled to about 2 oz. daily, and the range of their 
difference in food value is very small, running from 
i860 cals, per lb. for oatmeal to 1630 for rice ; and 
they average 1600 cals., which would give us 212 cals, 
for our 2 oz. Of butter, margarine, and other fats, 
including those used in cooking, we arc allowed—- 
when we can get them—-3} oz, the number of calories 
per lb. being here extremely high, and ranging from 
4010 for lard to 3525 for margarine. The average is 
3700, which will give us 730 more calories; while 
sugar, the only other food at present rationable, at 
£ lb. per week, gives us 132 cals, daily. \Ye have, 
then, from rationed foods onlv— i.e., from bread, 625 
calories ; from meat, 287 ; from cereals, 212 ; from 
butter and fats, 730 ; and from sugar, 132 ; or, in all, 
1986 calories, leaving 514 to be supplied from un¬ 
rationed foods for the sedentary worker, and 900 more 
in the case of the ” average” man. How are there 
to be supplied ? 

As a fact, the choice is a pretty wide one. Cheese— 
the present scarcity of which is only temporary, will 
give 2050 cab. per lb., and eggs 635. Fish ranges 
from 935 for salmon, 740 for halibut, and 375 for fresh 
herrings, to 165 for haddock ; while fried fish as at 
present sold heads the list with 1000 cals, to the lb., 


and kippers come fairly close wiih 750. I lien we have 
vegetables of all kinds, from artichokes’ (most rich in 
calories of those now obtainable), giving 365 cals, to 
the lb. ; potatoes, not far short with 310 ; onion*-- 
which some people are, as the children say, too proud 
to eat—with 205 ; down to cabbage and turnips, with 
125. Among fruits,’we have nuts of all ’kinds, from 
the peanut giving 2353 calories, down to filberts with 
1575, and dates with 1450, and apples, with only 
10 calorics le s. And all these are solid “"foods. MdL 
which is' - still to be got, supplies nearly twice the 
numlier of calories obtainable from meat, and works 
outsat* about 400 calsb per pint ; ..while,* pace the 
teetotallers, the food value of beer'and other alcoholic 
drinks is not negligible. Tea and coffee have been 
omitted, as their value as food depends on other 
qualities than the infinitesimal number of calorics the\ 
afford. 

Let us suppose that the average citizen supple¬ 
ments his rations with only \ lb. of fish, 1 lb. 0 
potatoes, \ pint of milk, and 1 apple daily. 
would give him, in other than rationed foods, 890 
additional calories, or a total of some 370 more than 
Dr. Waller found sufficient ; and this without taking 
into consideration cheese (when available), turnip', 
carrots, green vegetables, and things like cornflour, 
arrowroot, and tapioca, of which there is no scarcity 
With such a choice before io, there is certain!) no 
danger of starvation ; and, with the example of 0lir 
brave soldiers who have the ill-luck *0 be prisoners 
in Gcimany, we should not grumble. 
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NAMES IN EVERYBODY'S MOUTH : PEOPLE OF THE MOMENT. 


SIR JOHN FORREST. 

Sir John Forrest, who was recently made a Baron, 1 
the first Australian peer. He was also the first Prem.ei 
of Western Australia, and the first white man to cross the 
Continent from Perth to Adelaide He was four time' 
Commonwealth Treasurer, and in 1907 Acting Premier. 


LORD BEAVERBROOK 

Lord Beaverbrook. known until last year, when he became 
a peer, as Sir Max Aitken, has just been appointed Minister 
of Propaganda and Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
In 1915 he was the Canadian " Eye-Witness,” and later 
published “ Canada in Flanders.'* 


CAPT. PETER McLEAN. 

Lean was in command of the U.S. transport 
a,” recently torpedoed off the Irish coast, 
recently made an officer of the Order of 
:h Empire for his fine work during the war. 
He was saved from the ” Tuscania." 


SIR HENRY NORMAN. BT.. M.P. 

Sir Henry Norman has recently been appointed an 
additional member of the Air Council. He is on the 
Inventions Panel of the Ministry of Munitions, and has 
acted as liaison officer of the Ministry with the French 
Ministry of Inventions. 


THE NEW MARQUESS OF DUFFERIN. 

The new Marquess of Dufferin and Ava. previous 
known as Lord Frederick Blackwood, succeeded 
the title recently on the death of his brother. He 
now serving in the Grenadier Guards, and was former 
in the 9th Lancers He also served in S. Africa 


p C ° nnect * on w ‘ th the portrait of M. Trotsky, the Bolshevik leader and head of the 
f “ ssian delegates in the peace conferences at Brest-Litovsk, it may be recalled that the 
owing telegram was circulated by Reuter’s Agency on February n, as having come 
of 0l th ^ rCSt V ^ a ^ mster< * am on the previous day : “At to-day’s sitting the President 

e Russian delegation stated that Russia, while desisting from signing a formal peace ! 


treaty, declares as ended the state of war with Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and 
Bulgaria, and simultaneously is giving orders for the complete demobilisation of the 
Russian forces on all fronts.” The above report followed shortly after the announcement 
that a treaty of peace had been signed between the Central Powers and the Ukraine 
Republic, and the despatch of a German ultimatum to Roumania. 
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THE IMMEDIATE TASK . . . THE PROSECUTION OF n 
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THE SUPREME WAR COUNCIL AT VERSAILLES: (LEFT TO RIGHT), M PICHON: M. CLEMENCE/ 

GENERAL CADORNA (BACK TO SPECTATOR); GENERAL SIR H. 

tZ here the elass doors of the session chamber in the Trianon .M-J 

of the Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs, tut was unable to find in them any real !p™*i™t^V7h fUl C °. nS,der,lt,0n t0 ** re “ nt utteranCes of ** G ' r ™ 1 ' W 

conviction was only deepened by the impression made by the contrast between the protessed idea .stic aims wth w **. ’ mod * r * te conditions laid down by all the Allied Governments- 

- the,r now —“ - -—- ~ srjrsr: 
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" 1U I1 R L, E !!° RT ° F ™ E ALLIES": VERSAILLES COUNCIL. 


• *C fS 
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SONNINO (BACK TO SPECTATOR); MR. LLOYD GEORGE; GENERAL SIR W. ROBERTSON; 
; AN INTERPRETER (STANDING); AND SIR DOUGLAS HAIG. 


Governments and 30(1 **** c * oscst and most effective co-operation, of the military effort of the Allies, until such time as the pressure of that effort shall have brought about in the 

* Unr *P«ntant mihtar' P *° PleS a chan £ e of temper which would justify the hope of the conclusion of peace on terms which would not involve the abandonment, in face of an aggressive 

• The Allies ' Sm °* *** P r ' nc 'P* es of freedom, justice, and the respect for the law of nations which the Allies are resolved to vindicate. ... A complete agreement was arrived 

* • . win f United ‘ n heart and will, not by any hidden designs, but by their open resolve to defend civilisation against an unscrupulous and brutal attempt at domination. This 


' *1“ enable them to 


meet the violence of the enemy’s onset with firm and quiet confidence, and with the utmost < 


n the United States and Canada.] 
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THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT BY THE KING: THE PROCESSION. 

Photographs by L.N.A., Sport and General, and C.N. 



THE INDIAN ESCORT. 
THE KING AND QUEEN. 


THE ROYAL CARRIAGE IN THE PROCESSION. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES (SECOND FROM RIGHT). 


5. UNITED STATES SAILORS AMONG THE ONLOOKERS. 

6. ADMIRAL WEMYSS (LEFT) AND GENERAL ROBERTSON. 


The new Session of Parliament was opened by the King on February 12 . His Majesty 
wore naval uniform, while the Queen was in black, and the Prince of Wales fhome on 
leave from the Italian front) in khaki. There was much khaki among the onlookers, 
who included also many bluejackets of the United States Navy. The mounted escort 
was of an Imperial character. Headed by a splendid detachment of Indian officers, it 


contained likewise 16 officers each of the Canadian, Australian, New Zealand, South African. 
Newfoundland, and West Indian forces, besides a troop of the Royal Horse Guards, TV> e 
third carriage in the procession contained Admiral Sir RdSslyn Wemyss, First Sea Lord 
of the Admiralty ; General Sir William Robertson, Chief of the Imperial General Staff 5 
Admiral Sir Michael Culme-Seymour ; V d Lieut.-Colonel Sir Frederick Ponsonty. 
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AIRMEN AND COLD STEEL IN PALESTINE: TWO TURK DEFEATS 


drawn by h. 


KOEKKOEK. FROM MATERIALS SUPPLIED BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


BRITISH AIRMEN BOMBING TURKISH INFANTRY NEAR A VILLAGE NORTH OF JERUSALEM: THE INFANTRY TRYING TO FIGHT 


THE AIRMEN WITH MUSKETRY AS THE COLUMN BROKE UP. 


ATTACKED WITH BAYONETS OWING TO THEIR AMMUNITION 
ENEMY WITH THE SABRE. 


A YEOMANRY SQUADRON CHARGING TURKISH INFANTRY WHICH 
FAILING : RIDING DOWN THE 


As to the second illustration. During one of many reconnaissances by our Yeomanry 
corps, one squadron, while “ feeling its way ” through difficult country cut up by ravines 
and watercourses, was attacked by Turkish infantry. Apparently the enemy were short 
of cartridges, for they charged with the bayonet. Our horsemen went at the Turks, 
sabring them right and left Half the enemy were killed or wounded. The rest sur¬ 
rendered.— [Drawings Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.] 


Our airmen, writes a correspondent in regard to the first illustration, have 
valuable work in Palestine. They hold complete mastery over the enei 
fry to cross our lines. In action they repeatedly demoralise the enemy, boi 
and batteries, and damaging roads and bridges. In one incident depictei 
bomb-droppers attacked massed Turks and dispersed them with bombs anc 
causing heavy casualties. The Turks tried in vain to check our airmen 
















By G. K. CHESTERTON. 



T HREE things have happened recently, all pointing 
to one thing : they were the Note of the War 
Council; the last speech of the German Chancellor; and 
the course and apparent conclusion of the German 
Strike. Something may well be said, not so much 
about them as about the thing to which they point. 
That thing is the immediate continuation—and, let 
u; hope, the successful conclusion, of the war itself. 
It is the continuation of the war as a war—not as a 
compromise, or a conspiracy, or an anarchy, or a 
chapter of accidents. Western Europe will not copy 
Eastern Europe, even when it really sympathises 
with Eastern Europe. In other words, it will not 
prolong the war by the pretence of stopping it ; and 
it will not abolish all war by the addi¬ 
tion of civil war. It may do this, of 
course, for men may do anything; but 
in its present mood it will not aim at 
the above logical achievements, and I 
think that its pre;ent mood will last 
for what remains to be done. As M. 

Clemenceau, the ablest Western states¬ 
man, said the other day. if Russia had 
remained in the war, there would to¬ 
day be no war. Any State seceding, 
any section rebelling, any single man 
dropping out, lengthens the war and 
does not shorten it. Faced with this 
fact, we may consider a few facts that 
follow; and the first is one about which 
all journalists like myself should warn 
themselves and each other—I mean the 
fact that, since we are finally and after 
all seeking a military settlement, it 
should be left to military science. 


The rea on that politicians and 
journalists must not be allowed to die 
tate to armies is a simple and practical 
one. But, like many simple and prac 
tical things, it has many sides and could 
be stated in many ways. It might be 
stated by saying that publicists deal in 
maps, while soldiers deal in landscapes. 
It might be stated by saying that mili¬ 
tary government is not and ought not 
to be a thing merely centralised; it 
mean; a vast amount of local govern¬ 
ment, and in that sense a vast amount 
of Home Rule. But the most practical 
way of stating it may be found in a 
phrase of Napoleon, to the effect that 
any fool can say what ought to be done 
in war, and that the only test of a fine 
soldier is to do it. 


Some of my fellow journalists seem 
to find it very hard to swallow this 
simple truth. Yet it is a truth which 
ought to be explicable to men whose 
trade is writing, and to which there 
are obvious parallels in the work of 
the pen. Suppose somebody comes to 
me and says: “ I can give you the 
; cheme of a splendid novel on the 
spot. A philanthropist, a subtle compound of self- 
respect and self-deception, gradually deteriorate; 
in character with the success of his benevolent 
schemes, and an inner sense of failure drives him 
to suicide ; while the drunkard^ lie strives to re cue 
finds a mystical happiness in the humility of hi; 
own self-knowledge, and becomes an inspiration to 
others like a saint. There now, you have only to 
work that out thoroughly, and it will be a great 
success.” What this magnanimous man might pos¬ 
sibly overlook would be the Napoleonic distinction 
between planning a thing and doing it. Unfortunately, 
it would be when I attempted to describe the mystical 
humility, or the inner sense of failure, that I should 
discover (to my regret) that my name is not Shake¬ 
speare or Balzac. It would be when I tried actually 
to mix the self-respect with the self-deception that I 
should di cover (what, indeed, I know already) that 
I am not a novelist, but a journalist. But the prin¬ 
ciple would be true to some extent even of the work 


of a journalist. If my imaginary man said to me, 

” You have only to begin your next article for The 
Illustrated London News with six rather startling 
epigrams, of provocative wit but profound wisdom, 
and so gradually work up to a piece of perfect prose 
eloquence, something between Burke and Ruskin ”— 
I think we should agree that my man was rather 
hopeful than helpful. And the fallacy involved lies in 
the fact that writing, like fighting, deale with things. 
Unless we know those things, in each particular case, 
it is perfectly futile to give general advice. * Unless we 
know what the tragic drunkard did or said to signify 
h : s mystical humility, it is idle to tell the novelist 
that it must be something significant. Unless we 


A FRENCH OFFICIAL WHO HAS LATELY ORDERED SOME SENSATIONAL ARRESTS ; 
CAPTAIN BOUCHARDON. 

Captain Bouchardon’s name has been much before the public of late in connection with the notable trials 
now proceeding, or pending, in Paris. He is Examining Magistrate, and in that capacity it fell to him 
to issue warrants for various arrests, among others that of M. Joseph Caillaux, ex-Premier of France. 

From a Pa tel hy if. Jacques iVcismi nit. 

know what the commander in the field has to do—in 
detail—and what he has in hand to do it with, it is 
futile to tell him to “ break through,” or " send as: ist- 
ance ” to somebody, or " make a diver, ion ” some¬ 
where. He ha; not got to do it with pen and paper ; 
he has got to do it with so much machinery and 
•munitionment, so many mile; of good and bad road, 
such-and-such weather and chance information and 
choice of evils. His success will only be valuable if 
he gets it upon certain terms—and, above all, in a 
certain time. We laugh or weep, a; the ca e may be, 
at the anarchy of the Russian mutinies, in which 
soldiers held mass-meetings on the battlefield, and 
court-martialled and executed their Generals. And 
certainly Russian anarchy ha; been both an ab urdity 
and a calamity for the cause of the free rations. But 
the Russian anarchists were more rational than many 
of the Engli h journalists. It is more sensible that an 
officer should be tried by the soldieis he has led than 
by the scaremongers he has never seen, and w ho have 


never seen him or his work. It is more fane to settle 
strategy by a debate on the battlefield, between men 
who have at least been in. the battle, than to settle it 
by a deci: ion in a newspaper office by somebody whe 
has never been near a battle in his life. A mutiny is 
at least military, in the sense that it is about some¬ 
thing, and something that affects the soldier; but a 
scare may be a fuss about nothing initiated bv a 
nobody—even if wealth or political intrigue have 
made him seem like a somebody. 


This is the first resolution for the last round—that 
we should resist any journalistic campaign to revolu¬ 
tionise the military campaign. It is far less respect¬ 
able than revolution in the ordinary 
sense, for it is not even seriou;. But 
there is another way in which printed 
matter may affect us fallaciously; and 
we may well be warned of it. We must 
not again be deflected from our own di 
rect business by news of di content and 
dissolution among our enemies; There 
may be such news ; it may be true; it 
may be exaggerated ; it may be manu¬ 
factured—it makes no difference to our 
own duty. If it is true, we cannot really 
tell in what proportion it is true—ana 
proportion is the whole point in prac¬ 
tical calculations. The moral common- 
seme of the whole war has again and 
again been put in peril by this neglect 
of proportion. A man would point to a 
piece of Prussianism in England; and 
completely forget that, even in calling 
it Prussianism, he was admitting that it 
was much more typical of Prussia. A 
man would admit that the action of the 
enemy’s army was criminal, and then 
answer that there was a criminal in the 
English Army. He would hear that 
thousands of German soldiers entered 
Belgium, already equipped with an ap¬ 
paratus u;eless for fighting and only use¬ 
ful for arson ; and he would retort that 
an Engli h drunkard set fire to a hay¬ 
rick. The question now is not whether 
some German has set fire to some hay¬ 
rick ; it is how far the conflagration has 
spread, or is likely to spread. And these 
are exactly the proportions we cannot 
really calculate, even if they could affect 
our own course. Even if the German 
revolutionists rose like the Russian, we 
could not say that they would win like 
the Russian ; and to pretend to say it 
is irresponsible prophecy, which is bluff. 
Nor, even if they did win, would it be 
any rea on that we should not try to 
wan. On the contrary, if internal forces 
really began to fight on our side, there 
would be a stronger reason for not 
leaving them to fight alone. If they 
were to help us, we should be bound 
not to desert them; if the Prussian 
tyranny were really attacked on both 
sides by revolution and war, it would be all the more 
reason for both attacks being vigorous. If Bavaria, 
for in-tance, really detached herself from Prussia, it 
would be the fir^t necessity to see that Prussia did 
not make one of her bloody examples of Bavaria. I 
doubt whether Bavaria would do so, but nobody ""ill 
doubt that she would deserve all sympathy and support 
if she did. For the Bavarian Catholics, much more 
than those wooden-witted materialists the Prussian 
Socialists, are really the battered and truncated stump 
from which a better Germany may grow. But I 
refuse to forget, in speculations about whether 
Bavaria might be Prussia’s enemy', the fact that 
Prussia i; our enemy, and that her very hold upon 
Bavaria lies in the legend that she will always be a 
victorious enemy. If we destroy that legend b> 
defeating that enemy, we have dealt the real stro -e 
of deliverance and emancipation, compared to 
which all compromises have not only avoided t e 
point, but have actually delayed the peace. 
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ON THE ITALIAN NORTHERN FRONT: ALPINI ABOVE THE SNOW LINE. 


Italian Official Photockaphs. 




ALONG A BOULDER-STREWN, KNIFE-EDGE RIDGE AT THE EDGE OF A SNOW-COVERED PLATEAU : AN ALPINI PICKET 
WORKING ALONG A ROUGH AND DANGEROUS TRACK. 


NEAR ONE OF THE 


ITALIAN MOUNTAIN OUTPOSTS ON LOBEIA ALTA: 

WITH THE AID 


RELIEF DETACHMENT OF ALPINI CLAMBERING UP A STEEP ASCENT 
A GUIDE ROPE. 


The Italian Alpini are all picked men. They hail from the villages and small towns 
*I°ng the Alpine border districts of Northern Italy, and are men and youths used to 
mountaineering. Before the war the Italian Army possessed several brigades of Alpini 
troops, distributed by battalions at centres where the roads through the northern mountain 
passes debouch among the Alpine foothills on the great plain of Venetia and Lombardy. 
Their training has always been for mountain warfare, and carried out, alike in winter 


and summer, under war-time conditions as far as possible, and with Spartan rigour. Since 
the war began the Alpini regiments have, of course, been largely added to, while the 
feats of heroism before the enemy officially recorded to their credit rival those of the 
marvellous Bersaglieri, and in many cases are unique for audacity, hardihood, and calm 
courage. Italy first raised Alpini regiments in 1872, in order to watch the French frontier 
south of Switzerland ; and France responded by raising the famous Chasseurs Alpins. 




























SNOW 


THE NORTHERN ITALIA 


ON THE YEDRETTA DEL MANDRONE : A RECONNAISSANCE IN 
PAST AUSTRIAN PATROLS, CROSSING A SNOW-FIELD 


A SKI RECONNOITRING 


ABOVE THE SNOW-LINE 


FORCE, PREPARED TO BRUSH 
BY A BEATEN TRACK 


VENEROCOLO DISTRICT, 

HENT IN WHITE CLOTHING (FOR “ INVISIBILITY'“) 


AND STEEL HELM£T= 


VEDRETTA DEL MANDRONE : A SCOUTING PARTY ON SKIS 
IN OPEN FILES, ACROSS .DEEP SNOW OVER A LEVEL 


MAKING ITS WAY FORWARD 
PLATEAU. 


reconnoitring 


MANDRONE 


snow-covered PLATEAU. 


ON THE VEDRETTA DEL MANDRONE : A DETACHMENT LYING DOWN WHILE CROSSING 
THE SNOW, SO AS TO BE AS INCONSPICUOUS AS POSSIBLE 


ON SKIS 


ITA DEL MANDRONE: A RECONNOITRING DETACHMENT 
OPEN FORMATION ALONG A MOUNTAIN ROAD UNDER SI 


In spite of the most determined efforts of the Austro-Cerman inwaders, coming down through the Trentino during the early winter, and particularly in December last, to loosen the In-' ai 
foothold along the northern Italian front, they failed to do so. The Italians clung tenaciously to their mountain forts and outposts along the southern outlying Alpine range. They h*” 
succeeding .n beating back every attack the enemy made to force them down on to the plains beyond and below, and have successfully maintained their guard over the southern 
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Fountain front: scouting patrol service on skis. 





AT A SCOUT SCHOOL IN THE PASSO GARIBALDI : A CLASS UNDER TRAINING 
GOING OUT IN THE SNOW FOR RECONNAISSANCE INSTRUCTION. 


BARRACKS ON A HILL-SLOPE ABOVE THE PASSO GARIBALDI : THE WAR-TIME QUARTERS 
IN WINTER AND SUMMER OF THE TROOPS ON GUARD IN THE PASS 


AT PUNTA VENERO : A RECONNOITRING DEIACHMENt 
RETURNING TO A FORT IN THE SNOW. 


° N PARAOE WOOLLBM CAPS 

_ _ E DRESS. AND EQUIPPED WITH SKIS AND SKI-STICKS. 


< AT A MILITARY POST IN THE PASSO GARIBALDI : A WORKING-PARTY WITH LADDERS, 
t ETC., SETTING OUT FOR SPECIAL SERVICE. 


DEL MANDRONE A SCOUTING PARTY ON SKIS CROSSING THE SNOW ON A ZIGZAG. SINGLE-FILE 
.RACK, TO AVOID SUSPECTED PITFALLS AND HOLES UNDER THE SNOW. 


"* "*» leading from ft, Auslri.n Tyrol into ltilj, and among Ihe procipitoua mountains that fringe Ike ntath—arern ahor.a of Lake Garda. All through the .inter r.mpargn 

IW “». .hile dUnding f„, in Ihei, poaih.n, in this ouarter, hae. no. cetaed to keep up aggr.aa.ee hoaklihe, agaiuat the ade.need Auatri.n mountain poata. Conh.u.u, reeonnaiamncea. 
* '0 force, lake pi«, Uo „ E tf* chjin o( ^ aboe, tha -inter ,no.-line, oiler leading to patrol encounter, amid the rock, plateau,, and hghling a, close quarter,. 
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THE WORLD OF FLIGHT. j|j 






THE ART OF RAIDING THE ENEMY. 


« 


I N these days of frequent raids on South-Eastern 
England, which may quite possibly extend to 
Midland England as the enemy’s aeroplanes become 
more efficient and capable of carrying fuel for longer 
distances, it seems worth while to consider the general 
proposition of the art of raiding the enemy. Of 
necessity, one is debarred from describing mechanical 
details, or even tactics other than those already dis¬ 
closed in public prints as being employed ; but when 
one is discussing art, one is concerned equally with 
the mechanical methods employed in producing an 
effect, and with the psychological effects of 
such methods on the public for whom they 
are intended ; thus the art of raiding affords 
a fairly wide field for consideration. 

Primarily, one’s idea of air-raiding included 
no more than that certain aircraft, either air¬ 
ships or aeroplanes, should cruise over enemy 
territory, and drop bombs of some sort on 
something or other that seemed to make it 
worth while. The whole idea w r as very vague 
before the war ; though it is true that a few 
enthusiasts without any money to spare carried 
out a few primitive experiments in bomb¬ 
dropping. The Germans, with their usual fore¬ 
sight and thoroughness, included in their aerial 
anticipations several quite useful designs for 
anti-aircraft guns, illustrations of which were 
published in this country a year or more 
before the war. 

Soon after it began, bomb-dropping came 
to be regarded as approaching to a serious pro¬ 
position, and specialists in the new art arose. 

Clever people began to work out complicated 
sighting apparatus to ensure accuracy in bomb¬ 
dropping, so that the dropped bomb might fall 
within a reasonable distance of its mark. Aero- 
plane-designers began to work seriously on the 
design of special aeroplanes intended to drop 
bombs, and to do little else. Able mechanics 
set to work and designed trip-catch apparatus 
for the release of bombs at precisely the right 
moment. Experts in frigntfulness compounded 
odious and odoriferous mixtures for the ex¬ 
plosion of bombs, and made new discoveries in 
fuses and delay-mechanisms, and so forth. 
Altogether, by 1917, bomb-dropping had be¬ 
come distinctly a science; and, in addition, 
thanks to the psychological aspect of the ques¬ 
tion, it had very nearly become an art. 

To-day the art of air-raiding is distinctly a 
part of the whole art of war—which is the greatest art 
in the world. Therefore, one may set down in print 
something of the art of raiding as now understood, 
In the first place, it is fairly plain that raiding by 
small numbers of aeroplanes is not worth while. The 
Germans recognise this fact, for they send their 


raiders over twenty or thirty at a time. How little 
use it is to send less is shown by the small effect pro¬ 
duced on London by the two or three raiders who 
have managed, on various occasions, to penetrate the 
artillery barrage and the patrols of defensive aero¬ 
planes. Therefore, numbers are obviously necessary, 
if raids are to have material and moral effect. 

When one considers the tons of shell which can be 
poured into a town without destroying it, one sees 
the futility of dropping a few bombs. One has seen 
a small town which had been shelled by heavy guns 



R.F.C. SALVAGE WORK ON THE WESTERN FRONT: 

AN AEROPLANE.— [Official photograph.] 


ASSEMBLING 


consistently for eight hours, at the rate of 12 shells 
an hour, each shell weighing about 800 lb. ; that is 
to say, some 35 tons of high explosives had been 
dropped into it; and yet, barring a damaged house 
here and there, and a few real wrecks, the town 
remained the same shape as before. Granted that a 


®Ji C. G. GREY, 

Editor of “‘Che Jitroplane" 

bomb contains a bigger shattering charge in pro 
portion to its weight than does a long-range shell 
and that the same weight of bombs would have done 
more damage—if they had hit anything—nevertheless, 
twice the amount of damage would not have spoiled 
the town materially. And the whole of that town 
would have made only a small corner of London, or 
of any great industrial city. 

Now, 70 tons of bombs means, anyhow, 50 big 
bombing aeroplanes, if the point to be raided is any 
considerable distance from the starting-point, as is 
the case with all the big German munition- 
centres in relation to the nearest points in 
France, for long-range bombing flights mean 
that a big load of petrol has to be carried 
for the out-and-home journey. Therefore, it 
is obvious that to have serious material and 
moral effect on the enemy, the bombing fleets 
of the Allies will have to run into thousands, 
rather than hundreds of aeroplanes. 

When one begins to talk of aeroplanes in 
thousands, the question of the number of 
men needed to keep them in flying order be¬ 
comes a serious consideration. This, however, 
is mitigated by the fact that bombing opera¬ 
tions can be carried on from practically fixed 
bases, so that the men who would be needed 
for transport purposes in mobile squadrons can 
be used for workshop jobs, and thus the average 
number of men per aeroplane can be decreased. 
Nevertheless, the problem is quite serious. 

As to the psychological effect. One need 
only point out that continual bombing of in¬ 
dustrial centres may affect the nerves of some 
of the munition-workers. Raids at night will 
stop all night work ; and, by disturbing the 
sleep of the day-workers, will reduce the day 
output. This means a decrease in munition 
supplies of all sorts to the enemy’s armies 
and a consequent decrease in the moral of 
those armies. In due course this lack of con¬ 
fidence must spread back to the civilian popu¬ 
lation, whose loss of confidence in the ability 
of the armies to protect it on the ground will 
be accentuated by the evident inability of the 
army to protect it against attacks from the 
air. And so the effects of continual raids 
work round in circles, till armies and industrial 
workers alike collapse. 

But it must be clearly understood that to 
produce such effects, the raids must be con¬ 
tinuous ; they must be made on a big scale, and 
they must be made on Germany itself. Raids on 
the steel and iron districts in Alsace-Lorraine cer¬ 
tainly reduce output; but they have no more moral 
effect on the German people than raids on Irish 
Sinn-Feiners would have on English workpeople. 
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WAR IN THE AIR: FEATS OF FRENCH SEAPLANES AND AEROPLANES. 
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SACKED BY THE BOLSHEVIKS: THE WINTER PALACE OF THE TSARS 
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1. THE SACKING OF THE WINTER PALACE AT PETROGRAD : THE ROOM OF THE GRAND 
DUCHESS TATIANA. 

Although they refer to past events, these photographs, only just to hand, are of remarkable 
interest The sacking of the Winter Palace at Petrograd took place on November 8, 
when the Bolshevik forces overcame the resistance of ' the Cadets and the Women’s 
Battalion, who were guarding the Palace, and Kerensky’s Provisional Government sur¬ 
rendered, he himself effecting his escape. A vivid and detailed account of these events 


a. SHOWING A SHELL-HOLE IN THE WALL : THE EMPRESS-DOWAGER S WORK-RO°* 
THE WINTER PALACE AT PETROGRAD. 

was given in the “Morning Post’’ of December 19. “And the priceless art * n<1 0 
treasures of the Winter Palace’’ (says the writer) “where are they now ? The soW 
and their friends spent the night, the neat day, and a good deal of Friday, in ltr, P! 
and removing everything they thought good to take, and destroying most of the 1 
Like mad, senseless barbarians in the palaces of the Cjesars, they slashed criss-c 
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VANDALISM IN PETROGRAD: THE SACKING OF THE WINTER PALACE. 


«• OCCUPIED BY KERENSKY, WHOSE BED WAS BEHIND THE SCREEN : THE STUDY OF 
Owi-wi) THE EX-EMPEROR NICHOLAS PILLAGED. 

'*inumerable great works of art . . . Through the great rooms of State and the private 
cha'cbfrs of the Emperors of Russia , . . the marauders strove and fought, missing 
'*tt*e ar:d leaving nothing undamaged. . . . The world itself is the poorer for the senseless, 
L"»i;*ca:'*<iie crime of sacking the Winter Palace. And upon whose head lies the blame ? 
the 5M*hc?iks : they spared the Winter Palace last March. It had long ceased to 


S. AFTER THE BOLSHEVIKS HAD RANSACKED IT : CHAOS IN THE ROOM FORMERLY 
USED AS A STUDY BY THE EMEROR ALEXANDER II. 
be the residence of the Romanoffs ; it was the art museum of a nation. . . . Kerensky, 
who created on paper this ‘ democracy ’ of Russia, elected to take up his residence in 
the Palace of the Tsars. Kerensky, who eight months ago lived in a mean room, has 
savoured to the full the luxury of Empire, . . . and feasted on the gold and silver plate 
of bygone Emperors and Empresses. . . . Upon Kerensky personally . . . lies the blame.” 
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AN ADVANCE ACROSS “NO MAN'S LAND”: BRITISH TROOPS 


Dravn by H. W. Koekkokx 


AFTER THE ARTILLERY HAS PLOUGHED A WAY FOR THEM THROUGH THE ENEMY’S WH 

Our illustration gives some idea of what an infantry advance across “ No Man’s Land ” is like. The British troops are seen going forward across enemy wire entanglements that 
had been previously shattered by heavy artillery fire. The two belts of wire in the foreground indicate the British front and support lines respectively. The range of the 
guns has since been lengthened, and the infantry are now following close behind the barrage of bursting shells set up by the British guns behind them. The smoke of the 
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Following the barrage to raid the german trenches. 


Spm® ■" « - Witness. 



BRITISH INFANTRY ADVANCING OVER “NO MAN’S LAND” IN A HEAVY RAINSTORM. 


✓ 

i*' 


**** stretch « all along the background, while in the foreground on the right is seen the explosion of a German shell. Through breaks in the smoke of the barrage may be 
^ some mine buildings and trees, while, somewhere hidden by the smoke, are the enemy lines of trenches. From their support-line S.O.S. rockets— red and yellow— 
e ng sent up as a signal to the German artillery. A heavy rainstorm is proceeding. [Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.] 
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THE SOLE SURVIVOR: AN INCIDENT OF A BRITISH NAVAL TRAGEDY. 

DRAVN BY CHARLES PEARS. R.O.L, PROM MATERIAL SUPPLIED BY AN EYBWITNESS. 


Ow drawing illustrates one of those tragedies which from time to time inevitably befall 
• fleet that keeps the seas in all weathers. The Admiralty account stated : “ Two of 
destroyers, whilst returning to their base during a violent gale accompanied by heavy 
*"* w » r *° •shore off the coast of Scotland on the night of January ix, and became 
***** weeks. All except one—an able seaman—were lost,” The sole survivor 

* oa “d refuge by lying on top of the ship’s anti-aircraft gun, which was mounted on a 


platform. The storm soon broke up the ship, and this gun alone remained with a 
small portion of the hull wedged between the rocks. The man was picked up Die 
day more dead than alive, but he survived the ordeaL The drawing shows the pai 
the ship that was left when he clambered up on it Subsequently this part was 
more demolished, the torpedo-tubes seen in the Illustration being carritd away by 
seas.— [DmwMg CopyrigHtd m Ik* Vmttd Slates tmi Com*.] 
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THE ORIGINATOR OF “ BOLOISM ”: THE TRIAL OF PAUL BOLO. 

Photographs bv Alfihri. 



“Boloism,” like “ camouflage,” is a word brought into being by the war. The thing 
it expresses is not new, but it was reserved lor Paul Bolo to give his name to it His 
trial in Paris has aroused intense interest, not only as regards himself, but even more 
in its bearing on the charges against M. Caillaux, M. Malvy, and others. Bolo himself 
(seen above standing at the prisoners’ bar) is accused of “ Having entered into 
communication with the enemy Power of Germany, notably through the ex-Khedive of 
Egypt and Sadik Pasha, with the object of favouring enemy undertakings ; Having, with 


the same object in view, received from Cavaltini some money sent by the German 
Government to the ex-Khedive in order to create a pacifist movement ; Having, in i9iS- 
endeavoured, for the purposes of the enemy, to buy shares in the * Figaro ’ with money 
of German origin ; Having, in 1916, received money from the German Government 
through the intermediary of Pavenstedt and the Deutsche Bank for the purpose of creating 
a movement of opinion favourable to the enemy in the French Press ; Having furnished 
to M. Humbert, director of the ‘ Journal,' enemy money with a similar intention. 
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A FRENCH EX-MINISTER ACCUSED OF TREASON: THE MALVY TRIAL 



CHARGED WITH “GIVING INFORMATION TO THE ENEMY”: M. MALVY, EX-MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR, AT THE OPENING OF HIS TRIAL 

BEFORE THE SENATE SITTING AS A HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE. 


n our issue of February 2, we illustrated the preliminary proceedings in the Malvy 
***f" *hore photograph shows the opening of the actual trial before the Senate 

83 * High Court of Justice. In the foreground are Senators following the printed 
16X1 °* *** indictment as it is read out Beyond are M. Malvy (seen also in the small 
Photograph) with his leading Counsel, Maltre Bourdillon, on his right and behind 
® hi* assistant Counsel, Maitre Guillain. A Reuter account of the proceedings says : 

roll-call—some thirty Senators did not answer—M. Malvy was introduced and 


went through a short formal examination as to his identity. The Procureur-Gln&al 
then made his indictment He recalled especially the conditions under which M. Malvy 
was accused of having given informaton to the enemy as to French military and 
diplomatic projects, in particular the plan of attack on the Chemin des Dames, and also 
of having favoured the enemy by provoking military mutinies. The Procureur-G^n^ral 
urged that the case fell within the competence of the Court of Justice, and stated his 
reasons in favour of further investigation. The Court continued the proceedings in camera." 
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Science & Natural History 


SCIENCE 
JOTTINGS. 

RATIONS AND HEALTH. 

7 TTH the Government rationing 
scheme so close upon us that 
it will probably be in fulV. fo:ce soon 
after this appears in print, it may be as well to 
consider what effect it is likely to have on the nation’s 
health. By this I do net mean the health 
of our gallant soldiers and sailors, nor of 
our munition-workers and other manual 
labourers in the employ of the State, because 
it may be assumed that the Government has 
already had the best advice obtainable on 
this point, and has satisfied itself that the 
rations which it is now providing arc suf¬ 
ficient to maintain their consumer in full 
working efficiency. What one has to con¬ 
sider is the effect that the reduction in the 
amount of food that he or she is to be 
allowed to consume is likely to have on the 
health of the 01 dinary citizen of the black- 
coated class, whether in town or country. 

As for the agricultural labourer, he has, 
unfortunately, been too used to privation 
during the decay of agriculture in this 
country for the coming change to make 
any difference to him. 


effect; and there is no reason why this effect should 
be lessened by its further limitation. The rationing 
of meat may therefore be considered as likely to 
improve rather than impair the health of the average 
Sedentary worker. 

This tendency is considerably accentuated in the 
case of sugar. The consumption of sugar, almost 


On the whole, then, it may be said at 
once that the proposed scheme seems likely 
to promote rather than to damage the 
health of this numerous class. This is especially 
the case with regard to the severe restriction of 
the meat ration which forms the chief feature in 
the Government scheme. Although it has lately been 
said in this column that meat was in some respects 
the ideal food for the 
brain-worker, because of 
its easy and rapid as¬ 
similation, it should be 
remembered that the 
brain-workers form but 
a very small percentage 
of the class under con¬ 
sideration, and there can 
be little doubt that the 
remainder have in times 
of plenty been accus¬ 
tomed to consume more 
meat than they needed. 

Omitting the question of 
cancer, thought by some 
to be caused by a too- 
plcntiful meat diet—as 
to which there is really 
no conclusive evidence— 
there is fair reason to 
suppose that the three 
meat meals a day which 
have hitherto been usual 
with the black-coated 
class have had something 
to do with the great in¬ 
crease of appendicitis 
noticeable before the war. 

Without going to such 

heroic lengths, however, the marked decrease in the sale 
of “ patent ” and other remedies for indigestion shows 
that the cutting-down of the consumption of meat 
that has already taken place has had a beneficial 


BRITISH SUBMARINE: THE CONNING-TOWER DURING A SURFACE SPIN. 
Photograph supplied by Topical. 

unknown to our ancestors in Tudor times, has in¬ 
creased up to the outbreak of war by leaps and bounds, 
with a marked effect on the health of the population. 

The well-nigh universal opinion of dentists is that it 
is the chief factor in the early decay of the teeth 


in the British 
Medical Journal 
for the 2nd of 

this month, has shown that in 300 cases 
of diabetes coming under his observation 
31 per cent, appeared to be caused by 
excess of sugar in the diet. 40 per cent, by anxiety or I 
overwork, and about 60 per cent, by the two causes 
combined. Here, then, are two reasons why 
the reduction in the consumption of sugar 
is likely to be distinctly beneficial. 

Generally, also, the effect of the reduction 
in the consumption of food which ha* already 
taken place seems to have had no deleterious 
effect on the nation’s health. In the Vital 
Statistics published at the beginning of the 
month, it appears that the deaths per 1000, 
which were 15-1 in 1915, had fallen to 14 in 
1916, and were only 4 above the last figure 
in 1917. Not less pleasing is the falling oil 
in the mortality of children under one year 
old, where the percentage is calculated not 
on the deaths per 1000 individuals, but on 
every iooo births. Here we find that the 
number of deaths, which was no in 1915, 
fell to 91 in 1916; and, although it rose 
again to 97 in 1917, was yet far from reach¬ 
ing the 1915 figure. This is the more 
gratifying because the scarcity of milk 
might have been expected to increase 
seriously the mortality of the infant popu¬ 
lation, and shows that the nation’s vitality has 
been increased rather than diminished so far by 
the reduction of food. This gives fair ground for 
confidence that the further reduction now about 
to be enforced will not injuriously affect it. 

Lest this view be 
thought too optimistic, it 
may be as well to say 
that the ration of butter 
or margarine seems to 
have been fixed at too low 
a figure. Dr. F. G. Hop¬ 
kins, in his lectures at 
University College, Gower 
Street, last month, showed 
that the wheat-fiour of 
which our “ war ” bread 
continues to be made is 
very deficient in fat, and 
that bread - and - butter 
therefore answers a phy¬ 
siological want. Four 
ounces of butter or mar¬ 
garine per week does not 
seem to afford much lati¬ 
tude in this respect, yet 
on this and potatoes the 
Food Ministry seems to 
expect the sedentary 
worker to live. If the 


margarine ration 


cannot 


BRITISH SUBMARINE: A BOW VIEW OF THE CRAFT DURING A SURFACE SPIN. 
Photograph supplied by Topical. 

which is one of the most salient features in modern 
life, and this brings with it a whole train of diseases 
of the digestive organs. But, beyond this, there is 
another and more subtle danger. Dr. R. T. Williamson, 


be increased, the reniedv 
must be sought in im¬ 
proved cooking. But it 
is impossible to alter the ideas of our womenfolk 
all at once, and here again the only effective wa > 
out of the difficulty seems to be the provision 0 
national kitchens. 


F. L. 
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Kudah Bux, Indian student, married an English girl ^ 
England, and took her to his own country, wherefore tragic 
events befell them both. It is a finished and haunting litti c 
piece of work ; but, being a novel in miniature, it fails to 
come under the category of the short story. “ Tales That 
Are Told " is worth getting, if only for the sake of Kudah 
Bux. and Emily, his British bride. After it come stories 
of ghost snakes, and pre-natal influence of snakes, and 
(when snakes are done) pig-tailed and canine phantoms— 
all very pleasantly goose-fleshy to read aloud to a family- 
circle. It is a book to be included in country-house 
luggage, or to be recommended as a diversion in the base¬ 
ment on air-raid nights. Mrs. Perrin knows her public; 
and she has once again put the knowledge to good use in 
bringing out this seasonable volume. 


Amid the host of organisations doing good work for 
our soldiers and sailors, the Church Army must be given 
a high place. Its many-sided forces are being employed 
to the fullest extent in so many ways that the value to 
the Army and Navy is incalculable, and yet its ordinary- 
peace-time efforts are maintained. In every part of the 


IN A DRAUGHTY BILLET: ON THE WESTERN FRONT .—[Official Photograph.) 

war areas it is actively at work, and all who sympathise 
with its beneficent and successful efforts can obtain full 
particulars by writing to Prebendary Carlile, Hon. Chief 
Secretary, 55, Bryanston Street, VV. Although a “ Church ” 
Army it is very liberal in its interpretation of its title, 
and all deserving cases appeal to it. 


HEAVY GOING: A ROAD SCENE ON THE WESTERN FRONT.— [Official Photograph.) 

does not seem to us to get home, to act directly, about its 
images. They hardly appear to us to be life. They are 
the shadows of life in the mirror of Mr. Walpole’s mind, 
and though they are accurate in outline and detail, they 
have an unnatural hue. There criticism ends, and the 
critic can admire without reservation the workmanship 
that has made an absorbing and masterly book. The 
mirror touches are not to be beaten. Aunt Aggie, for 
instance. No Dutch painter painted in every fold of a 
stuff gown, every wrinkle on an apple face, more realis¬ 
tically than Mr. Walpole has dealt with Aunt Aggie's tooth¬ 
ache and Aunt Aggie's withered soul. And the English 
Sunday supper, which leads inexorably, by its awful chill 
upon body and spirit, to one of the crises in Trenchard 
history. ” Sunday supper should be surely a meal very 
hot and very quickly over ; instead it is, in all really proper 
English families, very cold and quite interminable. . . . 

A tremendous piece of cold roast beef was in front of Mrs. 

Trenchard ; in front of Henry were two cold chickens. 

There was a salad in a huge glass dish, it looked very cold 
indeed. There was a smaller glass dish with beetroot. 


There was a large apple-tart, a white blanc-raange, with 
little ‘ dobs ’ of raspberry jam round the side of the 
dish. . . . Everything seemed to shiver as they sat 
down.”’ 

“The Spy in Black.” congratulate Mr. J. Storer 

Clouston on The Spy in Black 
(Blackwood). We approached it with some misgiving, 
spies, plain or coloured, being a drug in the novelist's world 
at the present day. “ The Thirty-Nine 
Steps ” is one of the most successful ex¬ 
amples of this kind of romance; and when 
we say that Colonel John Buchan must 
look to his laurels now that Mr. Clouston 
has entered the lists, we think the reader 
will be able to measure the enjoyment 
that is waiting for him in '* The Spy in 
Black.” His book is distinguished by 
containing a Hun who is a gentleman— 
but, then, he was a sailor. His Hunnish 
point of view, ineradicable, of course, 
really only comes into prominence in the 
penultimate chapter, and everybody will 
feel relieved that he did not share the fate 
of his U-boat at the hands 
of the British hunters. 

We discover in this ex¬ 
cellent story how to get 
to the islands of the Far 
North if you are a Ger¬ 
man emissary, and how 
not to get there in spite 
of ingenious and murder¬ 
ous devices, and how 
enemy submarines may 
be very properly hoist 
with their own petard. 

The boys in the Grand 
Fleet will like to read “ The Spy in 
Black ” ; we commend it as a gift to 
gun-rooms. But Mr. Clouston might note 
that it is not the R.N.R. that wears the 
zigzag stripes. In the next edition, per¬ 
haps, Lieut. Topham will have his plaited 
lace, and critics will fail to catch an en¬ 
tertaining author tripping. 


“ Tales That Are Xt is interestin g to s« e 
Told ” a novelist working 
through the medium 
of the short story. A collection of tales 
generally indicates the predominant idea ; 
and “ Tales That Are Told” (Skeffington), 
by Mrs. Alice Perrin, is not an exception to the rule. We 
discover that Mis. Perrin, though she writes the histories 
of Anglo-Indians in her longer books, with a convincing 
adherence to actualities, has a prepossession in favour of 
eerie things, and snake stories for special choice. This does 
not appear in the first and longest tale, which relates how 


NEW NOVELS. 


“ The Green More than the Trenchard family 
Mirror ” appears reflected, as in a glass darkly, 
in Mr. Hugh Walpole’s “ The Green 
Mirror ” (Macmillan). For all its cleverness, and its 
haunting picture of the conservative and entrenched 
mediocrity of an old English stock, there is something that 



Mappin&Wfebb 

TTn 

Silversmiths to His Majesty Kin* George V. XjLU 

Table Cabinets. 

N excellent selection of Table Cabinets 
and Canteens is available at the 
Company’s Showrooms. Made in 
Oak or Mahogany, and containing 
Plate” or “ Mappin Plate ” Spoons and 
Forks and Ivory-handled “ Trustworthy ” Cutlery, 
they are splendid examples of the exceptional value 
obtainable at Mappin & Webb’s Establishments. 



"Prince's 


The Cabinet illustrated Is made of Fumed Oak and com¬ 
pletely fitted for twelve persons with “ Mappin 'Plate ” 
Spoons and Forks and Ivory Handled “ Trustworthy ” 
Cutlery. Its utility and convenience immediately commend it. 


24 Table Knives. 
12 Ckeeae Knives 
2 Pair Carvers 
I Steel 

24 Table Forb 
12 Soup Spoons 
6 Table Spoons 


CONTENTS: 

12 Dessert Spoons 
12 Dessert Forks 
12 Tea Spoons 
12 Coffee Spoons 
6 E« Spoons 
l Pickle Fork 
I Chutney Spoon 
I Butter Knife 


I Soup Ladle 
I pair Sugar Tongs 
(large) 

1 pair Sugar Tongs 

(small) 

2 Sauce Ladles 

I pair Knife Rests 


£44 : 0 : 0 


LONDON SHOWROOMS. 

158-162,Oiford St,Wl. 2,Queen Victoria St,E.C.4. 172, Regent St,W.l 

Manufactory and Showrooms: The Royal Works, Sheffield. 

PARIS. NICE. ROME. MONTREAL. JOHANNESBURG. 

BUENOS AIRES. SAO PAULO. RIO I)E JANEIRO ETC 
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“Nothing counts 
except EFFICIENCY ” 
- -K& J 





Stop Worrying 
about FLOUR 



The Expert Typist says : 

I LIKE CARBOTYP It is the simplest system 
ot carbon duplicating I have ever seen The fixing 
of the leaves together by the special Carbotyp 
process is a great idea I can write any number 
of copies by Carbotyp as easily as a single leaf 
“My first experience of Carbotyp was for letters 
—it at once relieved the pressure of work in the 
Correspondence Department Xo press copying now— 
wth Carbotyp I ‘copy’ the letters at the same time as T 
write them As soon as letters are out of the machine 
the signature is appended to the original and omi - at one 
writing by the Chief and are all ready for the post I ju-t 
tear away the forms as shown at the side—send Xo i to the 
Customer Xo 2 to London Office and Xo 3 to the File 
“ Every Business Man should try Carbotyp for Irs , orresnon<l<-m-.' — 

1 am convi,ued it will lead him to use it for ewuythinc ' 

Go to the ) rarest K C~ J Show Room where von 
can have the best advice on how to use (ai tofv* 



LONDON: 

22 St Andrew Street Holborn Circus E C 4 

/ Tcm pl c Street Manchester-; Blackfriars Street 

/ Leeds-^ sags? 

/ L Ch^m»3. 19 M d lf°f u? rridor Swansca -3-5 Goaf Street 

Idvern^^o'r,fo kC s. a . CC Helfait-Scottish Provident Ruild- 
Xaverpool-3° Castle Street in R s Donegall Square 

Head Office - - Multigraph Works - - West Bromwich 
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G AMA6E S 

_ Uniforms to M easure in 24 hours. .'*^34 

bsolute perfection in fit & jjjwJ 

M 'Complete Kits in 24 hours. a 'vj 

AXIMUM VALUE IN MEWH 


_ Naoal and Military Outfitters. ffljjj )- ii f iiljt j 

LL “ SERVICE ” CLOTHING )!, ‘ '|j|| 

_ Badges, Boots, Caps. , i jlljt 

UARANTEED SATISFACTION Sf 

_ Compasses , Binoculars, Iff pj 

VERYTH1NG UNDE R ONE ROOF ^ 

_ Signalling Apparatus, etc., elc. Post 0rders 

~ _ enclosing Treasury 

END FOR CATALOGUE—PO ST FREE 

I THE "ARRAS” 

WRAP-OVER TRENCH COAT 


QAMAGE’S New 
and Improved 
Trench Coat. Made 
from our Special 
Proofed Cloth, lined 
•ame material as out- 
•*de, interlined Oiled 
Cambric. 

AI1 Sizes i n Stock. 


84 /- 


HTHIS Coat can be 
relied upon as 
being absolutely per¬ 
fect in detail; every 
point is carefully 
studied, and is far 
ahead in value and 
practicability than any 
Trench Coat now on 
the market. 


F OR months now—ever since Miss 
Wright’s solution of the present 
| flour problem was published— 

I thousands of women have been making cakes as 
g nice as P re " w ar ones. And, better still, they 
g ma ke them at practically pre-war cost and get 
y over flour difficulty beautifully. 

Users of GOODALLS 

I Egg Powder have 
no FLOUR troubles 

" TNSTEAD of the dry, tasteless things most people have 
: X to be content with nowadays, they have delicious- 
yet patriotic because thoroughly rationed—cakes 
perfect in texture, colour, moisture, richness, and every¬ 
thing else—and, best of all, they save three-fourths ot 
the cost of eggs ! 

Few of the better people are wasting their money on 
eggs to-day instead, when say 3 eggs are required in 
a recipe, they use one and a i|d. packet of Goodall’s Egg 
Powder. This reduces the cost by at least 8£d.—a very 
welcome sum—enough to buy fib. of Margarine ! 

A famous cook’s report: 

Miss Elsie Mary Wright : 

“Cordon Bleu” Medallist of the National 

Training School o 1 Cookery ; Domestic Editress, / \ 

“ Every woman’s Weekly,” etc., and one of the [ \ 

I best-known cookery experts in London, says : / \ ^ \ 

“With the present war-time flour J ^ I 

it is often a problem to produce { ‘V ^It / 

light and delicious pastry , but \ / 

GoodalVs Egg Powder completely \ , f/fji / 
solves the difficulty 

Proved by analysis 
superior to its rivals 

I N the “Times” special Food Number there appeared an 
independent analysis of the leading varieties of Egg Powder. 
How poorly its rivals compare with Goodall’s is shown 
plainly in Miss Wright’s report : 


“The Analysis of Goodall's Egg Powder in 
the ‘Times Food Number ’ is evidence that 
it has been most skilfully and scientifically 
prepared. Its great advantage over other 
Egg substitutes is that it contains a 
mi nimum of baking powder, the consequence 
being that cakes, etc., made with it retain 
all their richness instead of being dry a nd 
tasteless. The analysis also shows that 
r.oodall’s Egg Powder contains valuable 
albumens and phosphates." 


Judge by analysis—not guess work, 
and tell your grocer that only Goodall's is 
good enough for you. If he hasn't it 
please write us. Don’t let Goodall's Egg 
Powder save money for other people alone 
—begin to use it to-day and let it help you 
too. But be sure you get the genuine— 
there are many Egg Powders, but none so 
good as Goodall’s. 
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"JENNY WREN." THE HANDY WOMAN 
OF THE ” W.R.N.S." 

M EN have had many privileges in this world's 
history, but has there ever been one more 
touched with romance than their exclusive light to 
“ run away to sea ” ?—to join in that great adven¬ 
ture which is so dear to this nation of islanders ? 

The great upheaval of the world which is now 
going on is slowly relieving the man of his “ exclusive 
rights,” and women are taking part in guarding and 
working for these much-loved British Isles. 

To ” run away to sea,” or a near equivalent to it, 
is now a possibility for women, and surely the most 
romantic of War Services is coming into being. 

Just as the ” W.A.A.C.” is doing such fine work 
with the Army,' so the ” W.R.N.S.” is coming forward 
to do its bit for the Navy in all departments where 
women’s work is possible — and, indeed, in many 


where women have not been thought capable of 
the work. 

The moment it was whispered abroad that service 
with the Navy might be possible, an almost unpre¬ 
cedented amount of enthusiasm was shown for this 
new war work; and during the weeks in which the 


organisation of the service has been formed there 
has been the keenest interest to kn#w what ” Jenny 
Wren ” is to look like and what she is to do. 

Under Dame Katharine Furse, G.B.E., the Director, 
and her staff of Directors and Principals, the scheme 
of the Women’s Royal Naval Ser¬ 
vice has now taken shape, and the 
” Wrens,” in the glory of their 
naval uniform, will soon be a 
familiar figure on our coasts. 

” Jenny ” will not, so far, be 
able actually to go to sea. but she 
will be in close touch with it, and 
London will only have glimpses of 
her at her work. First, the " Wrens” 
will become familiar to Londoners 
as drivers of the Admiralty cars; 
though, of course, the officers of 
the Service are attiacting much in¬ 
terested attention 
in their handsome 
blue uniform with 
the brass naval 
buttons and black 
” coc ked ” hats 
with a particularly 
handsome badge 
of blue and gold 
and silver thread, 
the blue being 
repeated on their 

sleeves in rings to denote rank. The 
drivers to the Admiralty will have 
a pretty severe test to pass, as they 
must be able to handle most kinds 
of cars, light lorries, and ambulances; 
and night work in the darkened 
coast towns will call for a steady 
nerve, quick eyesight, and a ready 
mind to ” turn to ” at any emer¬ 
gency, and will give full scope to 
the plucky girl with a spirit of 
adventure. The Crystal Palace, 
which was slumbering away into 
a dreamy old age, has sprung 
into busy life under the stress of war, and the 
sailor girl is soon to take her place there among the 
great host of naval men who make it their quarters. 
How this old building, born in an age of crinolines and 
” the vapours,” will shake its glassy sides with 
surprise at the sight of these active young feminine 


Jack .Tars ! Dressed in a comfortable coat-frock of 
Admiralty serge with naval buttons, and a becoming 
close-fitting hat with the ” W.R.N.S.” naval ribbon 
they are beginning service there as “ writers to the 
Navy ”—an intriguing life for clerks—and, as immobile 


IN THE MUD. [Australian Official Photograph.] 

workers, it is an opportunity for the London and 
suburban girl to offer her services. 

Now the “ Wrens ” are to realise from the first 
that they are not to be young ladies tied up in red 
tape, but to use their wits and their hands to the best 
advantage wherever they are put. They are to be 
encouraged to think and act for themselves where 
possible, and to seize opportunities and suggest 
improvements where they can see them in their 
work. They must start on their new life with the 
steady, sincere purpose of doing everything in their 
power to serve our wonderful Navy and its valiant 
men, and do all they can to lighten their burdens 
and to make their surroundings more comfortable. 

Again, when the " Wrens ” are in hostels of their 
own, no slackers will find a place. They are to try 
and earn the honest title of the ” handv-women ” of 
the Navy, and to keep busy in making their own 
surroundings cheerful, homelike quarters, with plenty 
of occupation and recreation in their “ off time.” 


ON THE WESTERN FRONT : A CANADIAN USING THE REMAINS OF A GERMAN 
AEROPLANE AS A CLOTHES-HORSE. - [Canadian War Records.] 


Baby’s Ration— 

Mellin’s Food is the diet for all children 
during the hrst few months of their young 
lives and at every period of their growth. 
Don't let your Baby be without Mellin’s Food. 

Children who are reared on Mellin’s are a source ot 
pride and joy to mothers. Their limbs are plump and 
solid, their bones are firm and their constitutions sound. 
Mellin’s Food establishes the foundation of robust and 
happy maturity. 




FOOD 

Sample and useful handbook foi mothers, 
entitled “ How to Feed the Baby,” sent 
gratuitously on application to — 

MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. 15. 



The ideal food lor hand-fed 
infants from the day of 
birth. Readily adaptable 
to the needs of children 
at all periods of growth. 
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An Effecti 


ive Weapon 

in the Soldier’s armour}- of defence 
against the elements is provided by 

T HE TIELOCKEN 

Burberry Weatherproof 

which doubly protects the most 
vulnerable parts of the bodv, in a 
X\ distinctive and serviceable form 
JJ It contributes directly to the pre- 
>Si\ servation of health and energy for 
V active service in the field, by ensuring 
dependable security under the 
f roughest and wettest conditions. 

adjustment by means of a strap 
jUgs and buckle dispenses with usual but- 
tons or the possibility of losing them. 
Loiiar can be worn open, closed 
to the throat, or turned riu-lu 


Illustrated 
Naval or 
Military 
Catalogue 
Post Free 


BURBERRYS’ 

1918 

SALE 


February 

Special Offer 
of Military 
BritishWarms 
usually 9, 10 
and 12 Gns. 
NOW 4, 5, 6 
and 7 Gns., 
and Service 
Great-Coats, 
usually 6 Gns. 
AO W 3 J Gns. 
SALE LIST 


The Tielocken Weatherproof I Charge. 

BURBERRYS Hayniarket 

' UL ‘U\1J ** LONDON 

Boulevard Malesherbes, PARIS 


THE WILL-TO-BE-WELL 


id Agents in Pro< 


“By the force of my will I shall subdue this disease.” 

Buddha. 

If you can force your heart, and nerve, and sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are gone, 

And so hold on when there is nothing in you, 

Except the Will which says to them : * Hold on! ’" 
Kipling. 

I must—I will —get back my health! 

The man who says this to himself—really meaning 
it is thereby helping and hastening his own recover} 
so much does will-power influence bodily processes 

But in nerve weakness, unfortunately, the will-power itself ii 
enfeebled; the patient is too limp and listless to make th< 
necessary effort of volition; and it is here that Sanatogen come! 
to his aid. 

‘‘For Sanatogen,” writes a physician in the Medical Presi 
and Circular, acts as a powerful nervine tonic, sunnlvinc 


of its greatness is a nation’s sturdy baby¬ 
hood. In the strong and fearless child 
lies the hope of the England of to morrow. 

Strength is a matter of individual con¬ 
stitution, but fearlessness lies in the parents’ 
hands. To compel a child to sleep in the 
dark is to lay the foundation of future 
nervous troubles. To give that child 
the solace of a Night Light is wisdom. 


FIRMLY RESOLVE TO TAKE 


SANATOGEN 


THE TRUE TONIC FOOD. 


nd a place in every home where 
are. They make for safety and 


“ PALMITINE STAR.” “ CHILDS’/' 

44 ROYAL CASTLE.” “ SENTINEL.” 
“CLARKE’S PYRAMIDS” 

Price’s Patent candle 
C ompany Limited. 

BATTERSEA.Zo/?</«o/?. s.w.//. 













CORRESPONDENCE CHESS. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

• THE LITTLE BROTHER." AT THE AMBASSADORS'. 

I F only there were less loquacity and more directness in 
Mr. Benedict James’s interesting story of " The Little 
Brother,” if only he had known when to muzzle his 


half-spoilt because of the garrulity of the protagonists, and 
because, after all, though they are in conflict of a suffi¬ 
ciently desperate sort about their religion, there is no clash 
between them over the marriage which is the topic of the 
nlav—thev both want to prevent it. Naturally, the two 
men dominate the stage, and their rhetorical duel provides 
the chief opportunity for act¬ 
ing. Mr. Lyn Harding as the 



red-wigged priest has a grim 
make-up. but is, perhaps, 
more vehement than really 
passionate. Jewish playgoers 
must be left to decide whether 
Mr. Fisher White, so sincere 
in the Rabbi’s bursts of emo¬ 
tion, gives us a portrait that 
is racially exact. But there 
is no denying the humour 
and quaint attractiveness of 
Mr. Ben Nathan’s marriage- 
broker. whose every appear¬ 
ance introduces an atmosphere 
of geniality. 

The well-known company, 
Carreras, Ltd., after writing off 
all charges, including adver¬ 
tising and excess profits duty- 
payable in respect of 1915-16, 
shows an available balance of 
£97.185, and the directors re- 


W 1 TH THE SERBIANS : AT A HEADQUARTERS CAMP. [Photograph by C.N .] 


commend a dividend at the rate 
of 12 per cent, per annum for 


Game played in an International Comspond< nce Tourney organised by the 
Revue Suisse <T Echecs, betwxn M ssrs. L. Trawiw and K. Dittrich. We 
quote the score from the British Chess Magazine. The notes are our own. 
( Albin’s Counter Attack.) 

WHITE (Mr. L.) BLACK (Mr. D.) white (Mr. L.) black (Mr. D.) 

1. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th 13. B takes Kt P takes B 

2. PtoQBtth P to K 4th 14. Q to Q 3rd Q to B 5 th 


This constitutes the Count' r Gam¬ 
bit, attribut'd to Albin. It is analo¬ 
gous to the Falkbeer Counter Gambit 
on the King's side. 

3. Q P takes P P to Q 5th 

4. Kt to K B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd 

5. Q Kt to Q and 

P to K Kt 3rd has many points in 
its favour, and is often adopted by 
Schlechtcr in actual play. 

5 . B to K Kt 3th 

6. P to Q R 3rd Q to K 2nd ! 

7. P to R 3rd B takes Kt 

8. Kt takes B Cistlcs 

9. B to Kt 5*h 

Saving the gambit Pawn. White 
plays a very good game from now to 
the end. 

9. P to B 3rd 

10. P takes P P takes P 

11. B to B 4th Q to K 5th 

12. Q to Q 2nd Kt to K 4th j 


At first sight Black’s position seems 
strong, but careful examination shows 
the advantage to be on the other side. 

15. P to K Kt 3rd Q to B 3rd 

16. B to Kt 2nd B to R 3rd 

17. Q to K 4th 

There is really no defence after this. 
The masked battery of Queen and 
Bishop cannot be shut out of action. 

17. R to K sq 

18. Kt takes Q P Q to Q Kt 3rd 

19. P to B 5th Q takes Kt P 

20. Castles Q takes Kt 

21. Q takes P (ch) K to Q sq 

22. K R to Q sq B to Q 7th 

23. R to R 2nd Q takes Q B P 

24. Q R tks B (ch) K to K 2nd 

25. R to Q 7th (ch)—and mates in 
seven moves. An interesting example 
of this variation of Queen's Gambit 
declined, especially on the opener’s 
side. 


PROBLEM No. 3773— By W. Mason (New York). 
BLACK. 



_____ 


characters and leave a dramatic situation to speak for 
itself, something more than promise might have been 
predicated, something more than half-praise could have 
been cheerfully given to this melodrama of pogroms and 
Russian Jewry. Well enough prepared is its theme—that 
of a mixed marriage between a priest's son and a Rabbi’s 
daughter ; true enough and comic enough are some of its 
lighter scenes illustrative of Jewish customs and Jewish 
types ; and the climax of discovery in the play, wherein 
the persecuting priest is proved to be a brother of the 
Rabbi, and therefore to belong to the race he has helped 
to massacre, ought to be enormously effective. But it is 
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English money ; by cheques, crossed •• The Union of London and Smiths Bank. Limited" ; 
or by Post Office Orders, payable at the East Strand Post Office, to THE ILLUSTRATED 


the half-year, making 10 per cent, for the year ended 
Oct. 31, 1917, the same as for the preceding twelve 
months. They also place £25,000 to reserve, making that 
fund £140,000, and carry forward £44,227. 


To Correspondents Communications for this department should b: 
addressed to the Chess Editor, Milford Lane, Strand, U'.C. 

Correct Solutions of Problem Nos. 3770 and 3772 received from J B 
Cnnara (Madeira): of No. 3773 from C Field (Athol, Ma^s., U.S.A.), F 
Grant (Cl■vcland. U.S.A.), and W Adams (Ruxton, Maryland, U.S.A.) ; 
of No. 3774 from J B Camara and C Fi . Id ; of No. 3776 from J Mackintosh 
(Dumfrks), S Holinan, F Drakeford (Brampton), N R Dharmavir (Padi- 
ham), B Kilner (Huddersfl.i l), W R Tcbbs, VV L Salusbury-While (B.retail). 
W L CalTerata (Grantham), E S rdurn, M S:noc, and J Dixou. 

Correct Solutions of Problem No. 3778 received from J Dixon, G Stilling- 
fleet Johnson (S aford), A H Arthur (Bath), J Fowler, and M L Evans 
(Exetrr) 

Solution of Problem No. 3776.—Bv S. Herlanix 
white black 

1. B to R 7th P takes P 

2. B to Kt 8th K moves 

3. Q mates. 

If Black play 1. P to Kt 4 th, 2. P takes P ( en passant ), etc. 


The triumph of Modern Science. 


Medical Opinion: 

“ The principal indication in the treatment of 
arterio-sderosis consists nrst of all in pre¬ 
venting the birth and development of .arterial 
lesions. During the pre-sclerotic period, uric 
acid being the only factor 
causing hyper - tension, it ■' 

is therefore necessary to Wfi 

combat energetically aud frc- 
quently the retention of uric * . g aT ) 
acid in the organism by the fT'J 

use of URODONAL.” / 36 Mi 

Professor Faivre, -pi£/ 

University of Poitiers. /tSY 

“ URODONAL is an ideal .. ' 

agent in the hands of the 
physician V \ H 

in] all cases „ 

where there VX \h 

is reason to jUfl 

fear the reten- \jVV ill 

tion of oxalic /All 

acid, asURODO- \ylh . JMjk 

NAL eliminates 
this poison 

readily as it elim- frrVjfcV 
inates uric acid, 
and thus safe- 
guards the patient 
against the harm- ft 

Dr. Birolleai , 

Late Physician to A 
the Colonial Ifos- Q-- __ y 

pitals. Officio dela 
Ltgion d'Honneur. 


URODONAL 
& DISSOLVES 
t /r&URIC ACID 


» Gou ‘- 

Gravel, 

A rteri 0 -Sclerosis, 
Rheumatism, 
Acidity, | 
Obesity, 
Sciatica, 
to? Neuralgia, 
; T| Calculi. 


'W u 


URODONAL prices, 5*. and 12s. Prepared at Chatclain's Laboratories, Paris. Can be °u^ppgLLS. 
all chemists and drug stores, or direct, post free, from the British and Col-jnial Agents, tilt ^ 

Pharmacists and Foreign Chemists, 164, Piccadilly, London, W.i, from whom also can be had, po 
full explanatory booklets, “Scientific Remedies,” and “ lreatise_’on Diet.” 

Agents in Canada: ROUGIER FRERES, 63, Rue I Agent for Australia and New Zealand: BASIL WM 
Notre Dame Est, Montreal, Canada. I Malcolm Building, Malcolm Lane, 

Agent in U.S.A.: GEO. WALLAU, 2,4. 6 , Cliff] Sub-A^ frffdia, Burma and Ceylon: (> 
Street, New York, V.SJI. | ATHERTON and CO., 8 . Clive Sired, Calcuw- 


The Ideal Tonic 


CONVALESCENCE NEURASTHENIA 
ANAEMIA OVERSTRAIN 


Globed is asplen- 
did tonic in cases 
of nervous exhaus¬ 
tion ; it nourishes 
and regenerates 
the nerves, tones 
up the grey matter 
of the brain, 
increases nerve 
force, and aug¬ 
ments thecapacity 
for intellectual 
work. 


Price $/- per bottle. Prepared at Chatelain’s Laboratories. Paris. Obtainable from all Chemists, or direct, 
post free, from the Rritish and Colonial Agents. HEPPEI.LS, Pharmacists, 164, Piccadilly, London, W. 1, 
bom whom can also be obtained, post free, the full explanatory booklets. “Scientific Remedies” and 
“ Treatise on Diet.’* 


Globed is a com¬ 
plete treatment for 
Anaemia. It im¬ 
parts strength and 
vigour to the sys¬ 
tem, shortens the 
period of conval¬ 
escence and gives 
a feeling of well¬ 
being and perfect 
health. 


“ That is how I manage to keep my nerve and avoid accidents; 
Globlol gives me the necessary strength and powers of resistance." 


Globeol is a safe¬ 
guard against 
disease, as it in¬ 
creases the power 
of resistance of 
the system. 
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j How Little Tich banishes 
j Head and Nerve Pains 


D ELTA boots are 
always sold for what 
they cost to make, 
plus a fixed, moderate per¬ 
centage of profit for 
makers and sellers. 

There has been next to 
no profiteering with Delta, 
only a few isolated cases, 
for the price is branded 
with a hot die on the soles 
by the makers and, even 
after an advance, old stock 
is still sold at old prices. 

Indeed, nothing but an 
increase in the cost of 
leather and wages, such as 
had to be faced last August, 
can send up the prices of 
Delta. This is why Delta 
boots are as good to-dav 
as they always were, yet 
are so moderate in price. 


Holborn Empire, 

JDecember 13. 1917. 
1 he Daisy Co. t 
Gentlemen, 

*/ls I have always used 
your “Daisy” tablets with 
unqualified success whenever 
H a neuralgia or headache attack 
\ has happened, it seems but fair 

I that / should let you /(now. 

\ My professional work makes 
it imperative that l should be 
; /fee from any such condition, 

Y anj your splendid remedy is 
y the best preparation I know of 
t y° u have my permission to 

II publish this letter, and also 
• my photograph. 

Yours sincerely, 


Lotus Ltd. Stafford 
Makers of Delta and Loti 
Boots 

Agents everywhere 


Laughter and Little Tich are always allied, 
tor who can resist the whimsicalities of this 
most original of comedians ? 

And what better tonic than a hearty laugh- 
what more refreshing than to be amused as 
only Little Tich can tickle us in his.inimitably 
quaint way ? 

But the greatest of all little men is just as 
human as the rest of us. and admits that an 
occasional headache falls to his lot-though 
the panacea is always at hand in the formlof 
Daisy ’ Tablets. 

Read his interesting letter to the proprietors. 


THE JOY OF LIVING 


CRESH strength to meet the 
* duties of the day: an 
optimism as boundless as the 
ocean, that will surmount the 
difficulties of the times: let 
these be yours by building up 
the system and nerve-centres with 
Bynogen,’ the new food element. 


K6anm 


i™fagne 


FOR SEA SICKNESS 
AND TRAIN SICKNESS 

MOTHERSILL’S has received the unqualified 
endorsement of the leading papers of the world, 
and the finest testimonials from the world's 
greatest travellers, men, women, and institutions. 

MOTHERSILL’S is guaranteed not tocontain 
Cocaine. Morphine, Opium, Chloral, or any 
other of the coal tar products. 

Used by Royalty, Nobility, Doctors, Clergy¬ 
men, &c.I &c..' on Atlantic, Pacific, and other 
liners, by Polytechnic Norway Tours, &c., &c. 

NO BAD AFTER-EFFECTS. 

Of all Chemists. in Baxes l!6 Cr f/-. 

Mothtrtill Remedy Co.. Ltd.. 19. St. Bride St. Loudon. EC. 


There is no beverage so full of wholesome refreshment as 
BULMER’S Champagne Gder. Matured by a long and 
expensive process in deep, cool cellars — precisely as are the 
fine champagnes of France. Wards off Gout and Rheumatism. 

Send for Free Booklet to London and Export Agents 

H. P. BULMER & CO., Findlater, Mackie. Todd & Co . Ltd. 

HEREFORD. London Bridge S.E. I 


to Care or Money Returned. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR, 


which is germane to it or to its use. To my mind, the 
answer to the question implied is as clear as noonday. It 
is to be found in the one word—roads. We have to 
remember that Parliament is very largely composed of 
men with what may be justly described as County Council 
interests. That is to say, when we talk to them about 
motor-cars they at once become the representatives of 
those bodies who have to pay for the upkeep of the high¬ 
ways, and whose direct interests are opposed to any form 
of traction which imposes heavier burdens on the local 
highway authority. They would, from this point of view’, 
be just as hotly opposed to the principle of reverting 


given-rise to an impression among a certain section of Press 
and public that the motoring interest aimed at securing 
a monopoly of the highways, or something very nearlv 
approaching it. Of course, this was not so by any means 
but the fact that the impression has been created remains 
Undoubtedly there is strong need for revision of the legis¬ 
lation affecting highway transport, particularly mechanic¬ 
ally propelled transport ; but we can only secure this 
revision at'the proper time and by the proper methods 
As to the former, the time is certainly not now ; and I 
think it is the worst of tactics for anyone to attempt to 
raise an outcry about “ grievances ” before we have done 
with the war. With re- 

- Rard to the question o/ 

''KNTttFjl methods, I think we 

ij/ must attack the roads 

g — problem. Once get that 
settled on a satisfactory 
basis, and the hostility 
E W >11 ‘'ll disappear as 

a natural consequence. 

[L_. ^ H Everyone—Parliament, 

’ll Press, and public alike— 

is agreed that the pre- 
sent system of highway 
maladministration is an 
anachronism which must 
be swept away as one 

jp* l'W rfB of tilc first tasks of 

administrative recon- 


impossible as it would 
be illogical. Every Mem¬ 
ber of Parliament with¬ 
out exception—or with 
very few’ exceptions— Our photograph shows one 

uses the motor-car. 

Probably’ ninety-five per cent, own motor - cars, and 
there are very few who are not deeply indebted to the 
assistance of the car for their election to Parliament and 
in their political work. Moreover, each one is capable of 
realising—and does realise—that the whole future of our 
transport system is bound up in the development of the 
motor-vehicle. How, then, can there be any real pre¬ 
judice ? Obviously, there cannot. But equally we cannot 
deny the existence of the hostility of which the Member 
for Brentford spoke, and it follows that it must be based 
upon something w’hich is not prejudice against the car, but 


A CENTRE OF CONSTANT WORK : A MACHINE SHOP OF THE SWIFT MOTOR-CAR COMPANY. 


of the Machine Shops of the well-known Swift Motor-Car Company, engaged on the production of engines. 


arrangements to those of the 


The Real The ultimate argument that emerges, 
Remedy Against unlcss 1 am altogether wrong in my 
“ Prejudice ” premises—and I submit that I am 

not—is that our real remedy lies not 
in endeavouring to secure piecemeal “ most favoured 
nation ” treatment for the motorist. That w’ay, I think, 
lies more trouble. In the past we have talked much about 
the necessity for securing more favourable legislation for 
the motorist and his vehicle, and that has undoubtedly 


XTERNALLY 


a car of orthodox 
1—1 appearance—internally a Lanchester. 
It embodies many of the mechanical 
features common to our pre - War 
Cars, together with every improvement 
that more than twenty years’ experi¬ 
ence has enabled us to produce. 


POWER and PERFORMANCE 


T HE silence and smoothness of the Daimler Sleeve- Valve 
Engine is apt to deceive the uninitiated with regard to 
its power and performance. 

The difference in design, however, which secures this silki- f 
ness in running is also responsible for its tremendous power j 
—power which, to-day, is carrying unprecedented loads in ^ 
cars and lorries in the war zones. 

The TANK will become the symbol of irresistible POWER * 


We ihall be delighted to send particulars 

The Lanchester Motor Co., Ltd. 

Armourer Mills, 95 New Bond Street, 

Birmingham. London, W. 


request. 


The Daimler Company, Ltd, 

Coventry 
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125 VICTORIA STREET. LONDON.&WI. 

HORNCHURCH CODFORD. 

ESSEX S' MARY. 

. VILTS. 


CIVIL, NA\AL Su 
MILITARY TAILORS 


THE LEADING LONDON HOUSE FOR OUTFITS. 

A Berkeleys'uni form is the highest expression of the London txilownc art 


Do Your Damnedest! 


—to give your boys re¬ 
freshing comfort amid 
their present discomforts. 
Send them McClinton’s 
Shaving Soap or Cream 
made entirely from pure 
vegetable oils and plant 
ash, thus yielding an 
exquisitely mild, rich 
and creamy non-drying 
lather which immediately 
softens the beard and 
ensures a refreshingly 
clean, close shave and 
the skin left smooth and 
plastic. 

Hibernia, in Sticks . Is. 
Exquisite, „ . . 9d. 

Shaving Cream, or / v ,9cL&ls. 


>/// ma Hi 


/;/ mdcst 


FREE. - A 


generous - sized sample cake of the famous 
Colleen Soap, together with a copy of “ The Colleen Book of 
British Beauty ” sent on receipt of 2d. for packing and postage. 


both British and United States Naval and Military Forces. 


Tailors and Outfitte 


McCLINTON'S, Ltd. {Dept. A. Y.), Donaghmore, IRELAND. 


Estimates and Patterns forwarded on request. 





FineL_. 

Virgi 

Jval, 

lork-Tippea, 

l ; 2 fc 20 &SK 


Spinet 


The Super 

CIGARETTE 


Scientific 
Aid in the 
Prevention 
of Disease. 

Bacteriologists have 
been wonderfully suc¬ 
cessful in late years in 
discovering and iso¬ 
lating lor observation 
(imposes the various 
mi cro - organ isms 
which arc respon¬ 
sible for disease. 

They have found 
that the microbes 
which cause trouble 
in tlie throat and lungs arc best met and defeated 
at the point of entry—the throat. 

And they recommend that when danger threatens 
in i * M and wet weather or whenever the vitality is 
loweied, ill effects from germ attacks may be pre- 
u*nted by the subject’s taking 

EVANS* 

fiastif/es 

the effective precautionary measure 
against the microbes of Influenza, 
Catarrh, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, etc. 

I he mhi|uc antiseptic properties possessed by 
•'.vans' I*.\sni i.i s strengthen the meal coiils. 

1 allay and prevent irritation ot the throat, and 
loosi n any mucous secretion which may be present. 

I TRENCH 

ODOURS ' 

trench odour 
invaluable for service conditions, 
to the Front. 

( Warning : See the' raised bar " 
on each Pastille. None are genuine 
without this mark. 

Obtainable from all Chemists and __ 

Stores, or post free from the makers, § I 

Evans Sons Lescher & Webb Ltd., 

56, Hanover Street, - Liverpool. <|> w) 




RAJ-HILLLT? LONDON. 
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my own part, I think we shall do 
well to concentrate almost entirely on 
the highways question, because, as I 
have already said, if and when that 
is put on a final and satisfactory 
basis the last excuse — and, as I 
firmly believe, the only one that 
matters—for “ prejudice ” will have 
disappeared. W. W. 


One of the unmistakable and, 
to women, irresistible signs of the 
coming spring is the announce¬ 
ment of the White Sale at Harrod’s 
great establishment in the Brompton 
Road, and, as it lasts for one week 
only, wise women will make their 
way there without loss of time on 
Monday. Feb. 18 , and secure some 
of the bargains. To those who 
are unable to pay a personal visit 
Messrs. Harrods will send a com¬ 
prehensive, illustrated catalogue, 
from which they cam make their 



A LADIES’ FOOTBALL TEAM : A GROUP OF THE PLAYERS. 

The well-known Humber Company, Ltd., have instituted a ladies' foothill club, in connection with their famous works, and 
the girls have taken to the game with enthusiasm. The example of the Humber Company has been largely followed, and a 
number of clubs have been formed. But the Humber Team has never yet been beaten, having scored this season 59 goals against 3. 


selections in their own homes. 
Pre - war prices obtain in many 
cases, heavy reductions in others. 
There are bargains in table-cloths 
and serviettes, in a delightful 
variety of designs, and wide range 
of prices, from 12 s. gd. to 108 s. 
each for the cloths, so that everv 
taste and purse has been consulted, 
and the bargains in house linens 
and other household necessities are, 
literally, too numerous to mention. 
Nor have the lovers of delicate 
and dainty lingerie been forgotten, 
and there will be a fine and varied 
show of “ combies,” nightdresses, 
camisoles, chemises, knickers, and 
the like, many of them represent¬ 
ing the work of clever French de¬ 
signers, and of Irish peasantry. 
Dainty little white frocks, from 
4 s. 1 id. ; “ toddling ” coats in fine 
piqu 6 , at 14 s. gd. ; and a host 
of delightful items for le roi Btbi, 
will find many eager buyers. 




For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 

PlatePowder 


Sold everywhere 6 d V- 2 / 6 &46. 


Culleton’s Heraldic Office 

92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Arms and Pedigrees of English and 
Foreign Families. 

Genealogical Researches in Public Records. 

PEDIGREES ENGROSSED AND EMBLAZONED. 

Seal*. Rings, Dies, Book plates (ex-libris) Engraved. 

ARMORIAl STAINED GLASS. MEMORIAL TABLETS, 

Sketches and Dtsigns far all purposes. 


IN TUBES, 
Is. 6d. & 3s. each 


LLOYDS 


FOR 

GENUINE 

IRISH LINEN 

Handkerchiefs, 
Table = Linen, 
House = Linen, 
Shirts, Collars, 

AT MAKERS’ 
PRICES 


SOUTH AMERICA 

P@|\VEST INDIES 
m SPAIN PORTUGAL 

mm PANAMA BERMUDA 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLES EGYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM RACKET 0 

18NOORCATE STREET LONDON K 


THE ORIGINAL 


FOR EASY SHAVING. 

Without the use of Soap Water or Brush. 

Put a Tube In yeup Kit Bag 

The Label of the° ORIGINAL and < Ol»— 
GENUINE Euxeela Is printed with \ 

Black Ink ONLY on a Yellow Ground, \ "A* / 
and bears this TRADE MARK \S 0 NS / 

We bought the business, wltb the recipe, trade mar 
and goodwill from the Executrix ol the late A 8 . Lloy 
The genuine la now manufactured ONLY at our Facto! 
From all Chemists, Hairdressers, dr. 
Wholesale only: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Ltd 
Berners Street, W., and City Road, E.C. 


have uicd tbit most economiesi 
Dentifrice with utmost satisfaction 
A few drops produce a most refresh¬ 
ing lather and cleanser, rendtrinj 
the teeth white, and arrcstini 
decay. 

Alto put up in Powder form. 

Absolutely BRITISH. 
Why not give It a trial? 


Beautiful Lustrous 

Tresses 


Write for samples an 
Price List, sent post fret 


Robinson Xleaver* 

LONDON 


Rob the hair of its 
lustre, and you rob it of 
half its beauty, its sup¬ 
pleness, its strength. 
When the natural oil 
which protects and 
beautifies the hair is 
deficient, it mu-t be 
supplemented. Other¬ 
wise the hair will be¬ 
come dull, dry, and 
brittle; it will split 
at the ends and pre¬ 
maturely fall out. 


LIVERPOOL 


SERIOUS SHORTAGE of MOTOR DRIVERS 

for work of 

Urgent National Importance. 

500 LADIES WANTED, 17 to 45 

to learn in the shortest possible time. 

Call or send postcard for full particulars. 

THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF MOTORING. Ltd., 
Coventry House. Coventry St.. Piccadilly, W. 


LTD., 

IN STRONG 
SILVER 
K CASE 


BRITISH 
•MADE. 


r.^r t r 4 you use 

\ Mazdalamps 

r ^ exclusively 

sm fr your h&M bills will 
be the lowest possible 
77te originalD tohti Wire 

z ELECTRIC LAMPS 


RELIEF FOR ALL. 

lb„e TROCHES f 


BROWN’S 

BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES. 


vnti n nf COUGHS HOARSE 
NESS. SORE THROAT. BRON 
CHITIS and ASTHMA. 


RELIABLE 

t \\ at< h, with luminous figures 
t night. In silver case with 

_ ___d leather strap suitable lor 

rough wear. Air, damp, and dust tight. 

£ 3 : 0:0 

A large selection of other varieties from 

£2 to £6 

WATCHES, CLOCKS, & JEWELLERY 
of every description. 


ACCURATE 


MACASSAR OIL 


restores lustre, pliability, and strcnglh to 
the hair, removes scurf, and is the ideal 
dressing TOR THE HAIR. Pre¬ 
pared in a golden tint for fair hair. Sold in 
3 6, and 10/6 sizes by Stores, Chemists, 
Hairdressers, or Rowlands, 0 ;, Haiton 
Garden, London. 


THE WILKINSON 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


/] BEWARE OF 
y Umbrellas made 
f on ForeignFrames 

THE VITAL POINT 
in an UMBRELLA is 
THE FRAMEWORK 

INSIST ON HAVING 


SIS JOHN BENNETT, LTD., 

65, Cheapside & 105, Regent Street, 
London. 


Yields freely to the action of the strop - 
securing an exceptionally fine edge 
yet is so tempered that it is a triumph 
of durability and the Cutler’s Art. 


HIMRODS CURE 
FOR ASTHMA 


FOX’S 

FRAMES 


the surest, quickest rtmeRv 
for Catarrh, OrdinaryCoids 

and Asthmatic troubles. 

The standard remedy lor 
over 40 years. 

At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 


UMBRELLAS & SUNSHADES 

Entirely BRITISH MADE. 
LOOK FOR THESE MARKS 


These RAZORS are fully guaranteed 

WILKINSON 

L L MALL, LONDON, S. W. 1 

T. H. RANDOLPH, Managing Director. 


l S,FOX&C°limited) 

C PARAGONS^ 

ON THE FRAME. 


F urchase 

BRITISH 

Refuse 
all Sub¬ 
stitutes , 


Tobacco Bloom 

,, UT T ER 3 inia Cigarettes 

MITCHAM 203/2 3CKs 2 <? /OO'sJ'6 


SAFETY GLASS 


The only Safety Glass for Goggles; Windscreens: 
Showcases; Observation Panels for Aircraft 
Portholes for Shipping, etc. 


Send for interesting Catalogue to the Sole Manufacturers 

THE TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS CO., LT 

W.l. 


1, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London, 


Strand. 


London, by Thb Illustratsd London News 
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THE NEW CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF : GENERAL SIR HENRY H. WILSON, K.C.B., E.S.O., 

AN EXPERT ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 

^ at the time of the outbreak of the Great War Sir Henry Wilson’s name was fact in regard to the new Chief of the Imperial Staff is recorded : J,t is stated that 

Jnfamiliar to the public, hi was professionally held in the highest regard at Army Head- “ during a period of twenty-five years before the war he practically spent all his 

luarters as a soldier of exceptionally brilliant talents and attainments. A former Com- holidays cycling up and down what is now the Western Feont.” The para'lel with 

nandant of the Staff College, like Sir William Robertson, he was (and is) specially a the acquaintanceship of Hindcnburg with the Masurian section of the Eastern Front in 

’wojij gratissima with the French General Staff in Paris, to whom he was previously the first Russian Campaign is noteworthy. Last November Sir Henry became Briu:., 

ntimately known in connection with various military matters. This very interesting Member of the Al’ied Military Council at Versailles. 

From a Portrait by Francis Dodd, Official Artist. 
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HOW TO USE YOUR MEAT CARD. 0 &Y Jl SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

T HE first thing to keep in mind is that there are cooked without the bone, the amount is oz. ; if register with his or her ordinary butcher, and there 
two distinct sorts of meat ratiors—those for with the bone, 3 oz. is no objection to handing the whole card over to him 

butcher’s meat, and those for game, poultry, and the Sausages and all tinned or preserved meats stand to detach the coupons as purchases are mrde. But 
like. The one has a basis of cost, and the other a in a class by themselves. Of first-quality sausages, there is no obligation to register with any one retailer 

basis of weight, and speaking geneially, only three containing not less than 67 per cent, of butcher’s rather than another, even in those cases where the 

out of each person’s four coupons may be used for meat, you may have 6 oz. ; of second-class sausages. . cards h .ve been issued through retailers who have 

butcher’s meat,"on which you may not spend more containing not less than 50 per cent., you may have put th< ir names on the forms. It will not, as a rule, 

than is. 3d. in any one week. You may use all or 8 oz, Of all preserved meats, the quantity allowed be prudent for the housewife to leave her household’s 

any of .the coupons for the purchase of equivalents is oz., reckoned according to -the-actual-weight of cards.with the butcher, for she is very likely to want 

for butcher’s meat, and on those there is no restric- the meat contained in the glass or tin ; and in meat other flesh food than he can supply, or her menfolk 

tion as to cost; but the weight of each portion must pies, cooked sausages, sandwiches, and so forth,* you may wish to lunch or dine out, and if all the cards 

not b6 more than the equivalent of 5 oz. of uncooked may have the same quantity of actual meat. ' are at the butcher’s there will be complications, 

butcher’s meat, with the average bone. It is all really Elsewhere in this number is a reproduction of the The quantities are small, but they are the utmost 
quite simple. You must not purchase more than fifteen- meat cards for adults and children under ten. The the supply of meat in the country .wall permit, and 

pennyworth of meat at the butcher’s in the week. child’s portion is one-hrIf that of the adult. - it will be noticed that, by placing poultry and so forth 

On the other hand, you may, if you choose, live entirely, Having got her card, what is the housewife to do on a basis of weight and not cost. Lord Rhondda has 

as regards flesh, on game, rabbit, venison, horse, with it? She should register it with the family - -guarded against a run on butcher’s meat alone. Now 

bacon', ham, and sausage, and for any of these you butcher, but she is not bound to buy anything except people who can afford it may spend what they like 

may pay what you please, but you are limited as to butcher’s meat from him, and may get all or any of on g; me and poultry, but in quantity they cannot 

weight. Of all birds, uncooked, sold without feathers, the equivalents where she pleases, only, of course, * get more to eat of any kind of flesh than their poorer 

and with the offal, you may have 12$ oz. for each parting with a coupon for each purchase. Each * neighbours. Family men who have bo take some of 

coupon ; if sold without the offal, 9 oz. ; if cooked, coupon on the adult’s card is divided by a thin black their meals outside will be well advised to omit meat 

6 oz. , Of rabbit or hire, the proportions, reckoning line. Tfrt is for the convenience of anyone who . from such meals, and leave the housewife with all 

the skin in the same way as a bird’s feathers, are wishes to have a meat meal outside, and does not want their coupons. 

to oz., 7J oz., and 5J oz., respectively. Of venison to use up a whole coupon. The half coupon may be As regards the Food Cards, they will at the outset 

or horse-flesh, uncooked, and sold with the bone, your used for a half portion, and the other half kept for be used for the purchase of butter and margarine onlv, 

coupon will give you 6 oz., or 5 oz. without the bone. the family, or another day. You must not tear off and for the present will entitle the holder to buy 

If sold cooked with bone, the amount permitted is coupons (whole or part) yourself, for loose coupons ‘ 4 oz. of either or both combined weekly. These 

4 oz. if without bone, 3 oz. Of bacon or ham are of no value, and the whole of so much of the meat cards should be registered with a grocer, and it will 

uncooked and with the bone, you may have 4 oz. ; if card as is unused must be produced at every purchase. be his duty to mark off the squares for each week as 
without the bone, 3 oz. If the same articles are sold It will be found most convenient for the holder to he supplies the fats. 


RAID PSYCHOLOGY: 

L ONDONERS have a right to a few words of 
praise, even from one of themselves, for the 
cool courage they have shown during the Gotha raids. 
They have at any rate set a fine example of the 
equanimity that springs from the self-control of an 
aristocratic race (all Englishmen are aristocrats, 
according to Goldwin Smith, who denied the existence 
of a bourgeoisie in England) to the aliens in their midst 
who have not long escaped from servitude in the East 
End, of Europe. The sight of Russian refugees 
stampeding for the shelters the moment they hear 
the reverberating sound of the maroons, so very 
different from the acrid noise of anti-aircraft guns or 
the “angry crash of a bomb, has subtly ministered to 
the Londoner’s consciousness of inherited discipline 
and keen sense of insular superiority. He judges 
these servile, panic-stricken folk charitably enough. 
" Poor fellows, they can’t help it,” he says to himself— 
a saying comparable with that of the soldiers who 
observe with a smile, “ It’s Fritz—he knows no 
better,” when some civilian Rhadamanthus reminds 
them of the unspeakable atrocities committed accord¬ 
ing to order by the very men to whom a share of their 
rations has been given. 

But there is another psychological factor in the 
Londoner’s impeiturbability- He finds a real access of 
profound happiness in the certainty that he is now living 
on a kind of a front. " Dad’s happy now,” said a young 
officer to his friend when he had finished devouring the 
budget of letters from home, what time the smell and 
sizzle of bacon frying filled their dug-out ; "his study- 


STRAFING A 

L IKE a giant swan, the seaplane soared upwards, 

\ leaving behind her on the water a zig-zagged 
track of white foam, showing the course she had steered 
in her ‘‘taxi-ing ” to clear the steep bluffs Which 
locked the little harbour which was her base. Up 
she went, till her pilot and observer appeared like 
toy men to the watchers on shore—till she herself 
was a* speck in the distance. 

Below her, like a Veil-ordered procession, appeared 
at precise intervals certain ships, some with the 
insignia of neutral nations blazoned on their sides in 
v-airi'attempt to. prevent the I^tm in the Untersedw.ite 
murdering them as combatants; some—flatly defiant 
and unafraid, these—with no marks of nationality save 
the Red Duster of Britain’s Merchant Navy flaunting 
at their stems. And, sinister shapes, deep down in 
the water, completely hidden, were the forms of two 
E-boats, keeping pace and distance with the cargo- 
carriers, ready and eager to deal with Fritz whenever 
he chanced to make his presence known. 

A squat drifter, garnering mines from the depths, 
turned an inquiring telescope and the muzzle of an 
anti-aerial gun in the seaplane’s direction; the 
ob erver, seated behind the pilot, with his telephone 
headpiece strapped into place, made certain signs and 
laughed. An inquisitive torpedo-boat, hurrying along 
al o in his direction, laughed a; well, and sharply 
swerved on another course, sati fied that this was no 
Hun-biid masquerading under false colours. 

Presently the seaplane sighted a wondrous col¬ 
lection of ships—slow-footed trawlers, sweeping for 


DOLLS VERSUS GOTHAS. 

window was broken by a bomb-splinter, and he says 
he’s in the war too.” ” And so he is,” replied his 
stable-companion. Again, the Londoner will some¬ 
times confess to a feeling of sheer exultation at the 
majestical clangour of the barrage fire over his far- 
listening city. It is an emotion definitely felt, not 
easily defined by the amateur psychologist. Perhaps 
the two chief ingredients are gladness at a break in 
the humdrum routine of town-life (it is not romance 
that brings up the 9.15 to the Mansion House), and 
that inexpugnable love of living dangerously which 
makes adventurers of us all when opportunity offers. 
Clausewitz, no doubt, would have approved of Gotha 
raids as a means to the end of gaining opinion— i.e., 
bringing the enemy into a mood favourable to sub¬ 
mission. But neither Clausewitz nor any of his Germ n 
disciples ever had the chance of studying the wav the 
English mind reacts to the danger it secretly esteems 
as the very spice of living. 

But a price has to be paid, after all, for the 
equanimity which is a compound of moral and 
physical courage. Doctors say that the Londoner 
suffers more than the alien from the after effects, 
sometimes amounting to a mild form of shell-shock, of 
the nocturnal bombardments. The truth is that fear—■ 
or rather, the free expression of it—is often a psycho¬ 
logical safety-valve. After a raid night the timorous 
alien eats his breakfast as usual. But thousands of 
his not altogether willing hosts suffer from stomachic 
troubles which arc a source of discomfort, or even worse, 
for several days. Cases of the neurasthenia known as 


FRITZ. O By JOHN 

U-boats ; perky little motor-boats, darting hither and 
thither as they tried to flush from his covert a sus¬ 
pected U-boat; stately, waspish-looking destroyers, 
hovering on the edges of the pack,’ ever ready to dash 
in and kill whatever fox might break covert and 
attempt to fight, at bay, for his life. * 

A tap on the wireless key, a buzz in the observer’s 
receiver, and the senior destroyer acknowledges the 
advent of this latest and most deadly addition to the 
pack. Then the seaplane became, all * at once, 
exceedingly busy. • HerV observer leaned forward 
eagerly' his right hand holding to his eyes a power¬ 
ful pair of binoculars, his left tap-tapping on the 
wireless key. 

" Fritz broke cover,” he said. " Heading south. 
Look out for smoke bombs.” 

The senior destroyer detached herself from the pack, 
picked up her heels, and flew on the trail indicated by 
the eagle aloft. And the eagle, that there might be 
no missing the quarry, followed also, ever and anon 
dropping small smoke-bombs to mark where the 
U-boat had turned off his course. Presently the 
destroyer dashed up, and something long and sinister 
dropped from her stern. It sank into the depths— 
there followed a dull boom and an upheaval of a grey 
mound of water—and the Fritz, shaken badly by the 
depth charge, blundered on blindly. Another and 
another depth charge burst about him, and presently, 
sulky, he went to earth ; while the destroyer and sea¬ 
plane stood guard over him. 

Came then four trawlers, in a hurry. At a flagged 


® By E. B. OSBORN. 

shell-shock are not infrequent among adults; they 
occur more often with men than with women. But 
it is the children whose nerves are most sadly shocked 
by the barrage fire. Almost always they show courage 
beyond all praise at the time. The little.girl who got 
out of bed during a Zeppelin raid and shook her tiny 
fist at the dark, starry sky and remarked “ I ain’t 
afraid of a silly balloon fing,” is but one of a myriad 
minute heroes and heroines. But the after-effects 
often take the form of a silent hysteria, which can 
only be cured by specific treatment. Parents who can 
afford it send their children into raidless regions. 
That, unfortunately, is a remedy beyond the means of 
most Londoners. But the medical authorities assure 
us that a specific cure for raid-sickness in a child is 
often to be found in prescribing—a new toy ! A doll, 
to a little, sparrow-girl who has never had one, is by 
far the most wonderful thing that ever' happened. 
Raids are clean forgotten in the bland light of a 
doll's blue eyes. Clasping this .-Eginctan symbol 
of the babe in her soul, when next the Gothas invade 
our sky, the child protects it against the bombs, 
and fears no more for herself the barrage fire and 
its vast reverberations. Let us, then, mobilise all 
the old, unwanted dolls (and other curious toys 
too) to help win this war of the nerves in which no 
form of spiritual energy'—least of all latent mother¬ 
hood—should be left unused. It. would be easy to 
arrange a plan of distribution in the areas of flimsy 
tenement houses and jerry-built cottages which suffer 
most from the raids. 


5. MARGERISON. . - 

word they dropped overside their sweeps—wire 
hawsers of an incredible stoutness weighted in the 
centre—and steamed towards the' U-boat from the 
corners of a quadrangle, their movements directed bv 
the eyes in the air. Their wires caught under Fritz's 
- bow’ and stern, and, with a deal of see-sawing, were at 
length persuaded to insinuate themselves fairly under 
his hull. ’ Then, crossing each other’s' bows, the 
trawlers crossed . their wires, holding , the U-boat 
exactly as though they were going to hoist him to the 
surface. , 

” Ready,” called the seaplane. “ Thanks,” replied 
the destroyer. “ We ’ll give him a chance to sur¬ 
render—if he doesn’t-” 

At la t the pack got tired of waiting ; the de-trover 
spoke again, and tw'o of the trawlers clipped small red 
tins of high explosive to their now' taut wires. These 
slid dowm till they touched the hull plating of the 
imprisoned Fritz—the seaplane spoke again, the 
destroyer answered. Two brawny, vengeful fi-ts 
crashed down upon two firing-keys, two miniature 
explosions took place in the depths—and the hungry 
seas rushed in through a pair of huge holes blown in 
the U-boat’s plates. , 

And, even as the seaplane’s observer, the de troyer s 
commander, and the trawlers’ skippers entered into 
their logs the time and certain other detail , a pool 
of oil rose to the sea surface, and, spreading itself on 
the tide, left dark stains upon the hulls of the fi' e 
surface craft. 

(Copyright Strictly Reserved by the Author.) 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES IN THE LORDS: H.R.H. TAKES HIS SEAT. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. S. BEGG. 



WITH THE DUKES OF BEAUFORT AND SOMERSET AS HIS SUPPORTERS : THE PRINCE OF WALES TAKING HIS SEAT 
IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS THE READING OF THE PATENT AND THE WRIT OF SUMMONS. 

Prince of Wales took his seat in the House of Lords at 4.15 p.m. on February 19, 

^mediately after prayers, the Duke of Beaufort and the Duke of Somerset acting as his 
supporters. Wearing his Parliamentary robes, and the Collar of the Order of the Garter, 
he was introduced into the House by a procession of State officials, headed by the Deputy 
G*ntleman Usher of the Back Rod, Capt T. D. ButJer. Then followed Garter Principal 
King of Arms, Sir Alfred Scott-Gatty (carrying the Patent), a picturesque figure, seen on 
the left in our illustration. Next came Lord Balfour of Burleigh, the Marquess of Crewe, 
the Deputy Ear] Marshal Lieut-Col. Lord Edmund Talbot), the Lord Great Chamberlain (the 


Marquess of Lincolnshire), the Lord Privy Seal (the Earl of Crawford', and the Lord President 
of the Council (Earl Curzon). The Hon. Sir Sidney Grevi'.Ie bore the Prince s Coronet; 
and his Royal Highness, carrying his Writ of Summons, entered between his supporters, 
the Duke of Beaufort and the Duke of Somerset, with Lord Claud Nigel Hamilton in 
attendance. After the Writ and Patent had been handed to the Lord Chance! or (Lord 
Finlay), seated on the Woolsack, they were read by the Clerk of the Parliament. The 
Prince then took the Oath and subscribed the Declaration, whereupon he was conducted 
1 to his chair on the right hand of the Throne.* (iJrauing Cnfy-t'gJ teJ i« lit L'wW a«iW (.itmxfa j 

























FAST, HANDY, EXCELLENT SEA-BOATS, AND ARMED WITH THE FAMOUS '/ 5 -MM. QUICK-FIRER : A FRENCH MOTOR-PATROL VEDETTE OUT U-BOAT HUNTING. 

The motor patrol-boat service came inlo the war under Stress of the U-boat menace. j possess such craft. The French 20-knot motor vedette-boat shown carries one of the cele- 

During the earlier operations at sea auxiliary motor-boats proved so promising for hunting ! brated 75-mm. guns. It is matter for congratulation that in the case of the U-boat menace 

U-boats that 500-odd were ordered from American shipyards. All the Allied Navies now | the threatened, and to some extent active evil has virtually brought its own antidote. 





























1 * BROUGHT DOWN DURING AN AIR-RAID ON DUNKIRK : A CAMOUFLAGED GOTHA ON VIEW BEFORE THE STATUE OF JEAN BART. 
PREPARING AN AEROPLANE FOR A BOMB-DROPPING EXPEDITION : ADJUSTING BOMB-FUSE MECHANISM AND FIXING BOMBS BELOW THE PILOT’S SEAT. 

nkirk has been subjected to frequent air-raids and bombardments. One day not The crew of three German airmen were made prisoners before they could set fire to 

g ago, an afternoon bombardment by a German heavy gun was followed at nijht 1 their machine. It was placed on view in Dunkirk, as shown in the upper photograph.- 

tfwee raiding attacks by German aeroplanes. These raids, however, cost the enemy The lower illustration shows bombs being got ready and fixed under the body of a 

1 machines. One, a chaser aeroplane, was brought down by French airmen. The bombing-plane previous to an airman's setting off on a raid. British airmen have been 

!r > a large bomb - dropping Gotha, picturesquely painted with a camouflage design, very active lately. On February 16, for instance, 24 German machines were accounted 

1 hit hy the French anti-aircraft guns, and came down on the coast at Zujrdcoote. for by airmen and gunne s, and over 5J tons of bombs were dropped on various targets. 











LONDON 


A MACHINE FLYING ROUND A . ALLOON 
FIRING IT. 















"LLIATG TO EARTH: THE REMAINS OF A BURNING OBSERVATION-BALLOON 
ON THE GROUND-A DISTANT VIEW. 


achute ,nStruments ’ t * len c l*nibered over the side of the basket and leaped for life into the great void beneath them, trusting to the gods who protect airmen to ensure that their 
* U »- * strappe<1 *round their waists would open when they should. Visualise . . . that desperate spring into the vast grey vapoury nothingness beneath the balloon ... the 
s am of the stone-like drop through 200 ft before the parachute opened, and then the anxious mental query right through the later stages of the descent: 'What shall I light 
■ • • In this instance the men made a safe landing. They came down, cat-like, on all fours and appeared little the worse. . . But one can quite understand, after seeing the 

Performed, why it is that observers, when they have had to jump from a balloon, are considered to need a short period of rest 1 ’ 
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eemed recently as if there variant of Aaron. He might urge an American origin of a thing of such direct and deadly importance as 

:e but an epitaph, but sub- for it in New York, learnedly quoting the little-known Alsace-Lorraine. And I have seen it muddling and 

ggested a prolongation of rhyme beginning “ Yankee Doodle came to town ” misleading political thinkers not only in Germany, 

i my own particular case, and ending with the remarkable words " And call but in England, 

e little known of such a him macaroni.” But convincing, or even crushing, as 

aite separate from the cause all this might seem at first sight, most of us would For instance, I have seen it gravely stated that it 
Ter many. It can only be eventually return to another opinion. We should might be “ reactionary ” to give back Alsace to 

Le talk struck me as bookish, continue to assert that macaroni is an Italian name France, because there are more laws protecting 

rt of bookish talk in which for an Italian thing, though a thing no longer entirely sweated workmen in Germany than in France. The 

ly one book, and knows the confined to Italy. And, oddly enough, macaroni immediate answer is obvious and decisive enough, 

•ery language of Lenin and is not the only thing that Italy has thus spread As the German law does not prevent the Alsatian 

Marx. Their classification through the world. workman from being carved with a large sabre in 

terms which that narrow broad daylight in the streets of Zabem, the range of 

applied to Germany ; and The method of what I may call the macaroni map the protection is evidently a little restricted. It wall, 
rticularly well to Russia, is applied, much too rapidly and rigidly, to all the I think, be admitted by everybody that it would be 

more difficult to carve a French work¬ 
man with a sabre in the streets of Rouen, 
if only because, in the absence of laws to 
protect him, it would probably occui to 
him to protect himself. Such is the viva¬ 
cious and excitable instability of the 
Gallic temperament that he will not 
always stand still to be carved. But 
there is a bigger and broader, if less ob¬ 
vious, answer to the suggestion that 
France may have fewer laws specially 
designed to watch over the industrial 
worker. It is like saying that France had 
ievver laws than Old Virginia specially 
designed for the slave. The industrial 
worker is not the typical Frenchman- 
even the typical poor Frenchman. The 
most normal and natural citizen of France 
is the peasant. The peasant is not a 
tenant, but a landlord—if he is only a 
very small landlord. The peasant is not 
an employee, but rather an employer- 
even if he only employs himself. Hence 
he has, by universal admission, a certain 
quality, which those who value it call 
virility and independence, and those who 
dislike it call pig-headedness and isola¬ 
tion. But neither those who like it nor 
dislike it will ever be found to deny it. 
Such a man will often dispense with laws 
to protect him from oppression, simply 
because the same spirit which makes him 
object to being oppressed also makes him 
object to being protected. He objects to 
being subjected to a servile law’ even 


external. It is as if a man were to say 
that England must be divided into upper, 
middle, and lower classes, because there 
was a first, second, and third class on the 
railways. In a way at once much more 
vague and more vital, it might be said 
that English society has three classes, 
though I think it would certainly be truer 
to say that it has four—and possibly truer 
still to say that it has forty. But a man 
who came to his conclusion by counting 
railway carriages would be rather wide 
of the mark. He would be surprised, or 
perhaps incredulous, at finding a gentle¬ 
man in a third - class carriage ; but he 
would find a good many. 


Now, there is one trick of thought 
which betrays most bookish thinkers of ; , . ; 

this type. Briefly, I may call it the trick V 

of giving parallels without proportions. ^ 

In the most obvious case, the Marxian g 

appeals to the proletarians of all lands, 

because there a re proletarians in all lands. * ■ 

He seems to fiiink that this means that y? 

all lands are proletarian. As a matter 
of fact, of course, lac might just as wel’ \\> 

say that, because there are hills in all 

lands, all lands arc equally hilly. Most —1 -— 

internationalist philosophy depends sim¬ 
ply on two fallacies—first, calling every 
generalisation about a nation narrow ; 

and then applying that same narrow gen- w command of the 
eralisation to all the nations of the earth. 

If we Say Italians eat macaroni, we do General Ashmore is an arti 

not usually mean that no Englishmen have been specially allotted, 

have ever eaten any macaroni. We mean mr-raid, may well rest satis 

that more Italians eat more macaroni, we IncidentaIly it ^ * added that> „ his reputa1 

StcltC a fact of proportion. But if WC equally well known as i 

Spread our arms out to the ends of the From a Drawing by Francis Dodd, one of 

earth, in a universalist ecstasy, and cry 

" All men eat macaroni,” we shall be wrong again, provinces and problems of this 

Some men eat none, others little; and there is earth. Men like the Bolsheviks, 

ultimately a quite solid 'and simple sense in which far less excuse than the Bolshe’ 

those who have this particular practice are the making classifications and combi 

Italians. Now, it would be possible to make a democracies of all countries, 

macaroni map, so to speak, as one makes a railway classes of all countries, the impel 

map, tracing the curves and filaments of that comes- and the internationalists of all r 

tible into the remotest corners of the earth, noting the harm in saying that there is a re: 

date at which a traveller had carried macaroni across we realise that there is also a diff 


CMG-a. 


r eVeftiiL. 


the Atlantic to New York, or saying that macaroni 
had been " seen ” by a wandering fisherman in the 
Hebrides. Some professor of the Prussian type could 
be trusted to lead the learned a dance in the matter. 
He might explain the adventure of the Hebridean 
fisher by saying that the very word ” macaroni ” was 
obviously the name of a Highland clan, the descendants 


difference is always one of proportion. If you pro¬ 
claim freedom for factory hands everywhere, it wall 
still be well to remember that rather more men are 
factory hands in Manchester than in Montenegro. 
This would seem a very simple truth ; yet, by the 
neglect of it, nonsense is hourly being made of the 
whole great dispute which now divides the world. I 


always seen Teutonism as the mere myth and madness 
we now all know it to be. Frenchmen furiously pitted 
against each other, with pen and sword, have been 
at one in seeing this ; it is as clear to Clemenceau as 
it was to Deroulede. For the Frenchman is truly a 
free-thinker, and never more than when he is a 
believer ; and this truth is the only thing that a 


* rn 




* * i 


of the prehistoric Celtic chief Aroni—possibly a have seen this simple fallacy confusing the discussion thought really free can find. 
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WAR ON “THE INNOCENTS”: A LITTLE AIR-RAID VICTIM’S FUNERAL. 

Photograph by J. Clmr-Giyot. 



Th* inevitable sequel of the enemy’s indiscriminate bombing of populous cities followed 
toe recent German air-raid on Paris ; that is, the killing of a number of women and 
children. It may be recalled that in the first official communique it was stated that 
the German aeroplanes " flew over Paris, chiefly on the right bank of the Seine, where, 
in a few moments, they dropped almost all their bombs, causing a fairly considerable 
number of casualties, especially among women and children.” In a later announcement 


issued a few days after the raid, the casualties were given as follows : Killed in the 
city—33 (including n women and 2 children) ; killed in the suburbs—16 (including 3 
women and 3 children) ; injured in the city—134 (including 50 women and 10 children) ; 
injured in the suburbs—72 (including 38 women and 7 children). Thus, in all, 14 women 
and 5 children were killed, while 88 women and 17 children were injured, and the total 
casualties (men, women, and children killed or injured) were 255. 


A 
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THE MEAT CARD ILLUSTRATED: RATIONS SHOWN PICTORIALLY. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, W. B. ROBINSON. 





Only 3 of fbe four weekly Coupons 

on foe Rationing Card nrwy be used 
for uncooked Bulcbers* MeeKindodin^ 
Pork for Offal. £5hese 3 Coupons 

when so used 
^ have a 

N MONETARY 
w VALUE 


for edc 
Adult 


or Offal 


gjorrfi of CbopS 


An uncooked Pkrfrid$e. 
or ite eauivalent in weight, 
for each Coupon 
on on Adult Card 

w yozs. 


w,tbourorf<ii. 9ozs. 


Any Bird uncooked without feolhers.includin^Offql. 12s ozs 


(Amount of uncooked Rabbil" 
allowed for each Coupon 
on an A dull Cord. 


raft one 

by WEicRt 79 ^ 

, Rabbi f or Ho re 3 
uncooked without skin, includim 


lOozsforedcbCou] 


Rabbits and 




Uncooked Bacon or Ham rationed by Weight. 


2 2 QZS. cuithout Bone 
for each Coupon, 


32 ozs. cuith Bone. 


Butchers’ Meat (including Pork) or Offal, cooked . 


Uncooked Sausages rationed by Weight. 



Gozs. firstQualiTv. 

for each? Coupon 


3 ozs.Seconc __ 

for each? Coupon 



Ham or Bacon cooked 
cuitbout Bone 2iozs for 



caifb usual Bone 3ozs. 





Venison or Horseflesh, 
cooked .ajilb the usual Bone 


3ozs. (xiitboutBone 

for each Coupon. 


or 

A ozs. cuith Bone. 


5 ozs 


for each Coupon 



2sozs. according to the 

estimated weight 
of foeaclual meal". 


for each Coupon. 




Meat Pies,Cooked Sausages, 
Sandwiches, and similar 


2 a OZS. according to the 
estimated weight 
of the actual 

meal. 


BUTCHER’S MEAT AND OTHER FLESH FOOD: DIAGRAMS SHOWING THE WEEKLY QUANTITIES UNDER THE RATIONS. 


The above diagrams represent the weekly quantities of butcher’s meat and other forms 

of flesh food allowed to adults under the system of meat rations introduced by the 
Ministry of Food. It will be recalled that only three of the four weekly coupons on 
the rationing card may be used for butcher’s meat These will have a monetary value. 
Each t>f these three coupons will buy 5 < 1 . worth of meat, representing, roughly, 15 oz. 

if the average price be taken at is. 4! a pound. The fourth coupon, which has a 


weight value, will buy other meats (bacon, ham, poultry, game, rabbits, preserved, cooked, 
and prepared meats) equivalent to 5 oz. of butcher’s meat All the coupons may, if 
desired, be used for buying meat other than butcher’s meat Generally the ration means 
1 1 lb. of meat for each adult each week. Children will receive half an adult’s ration. 
Reduced facsimiles of the meat cards for adults and children appear on our " Science 
Jottings ” page. [Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.] 
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RATIONED AND UNRATIONED: FORMS OF FOOD OTHER THAN MEAT. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. W. B. ROBINSON. 



[£SESBi 


Bulger and Margarine 

cjre rationed. 


For Wome n on 
ordinary industrial 
work or in 
domestic service 
■^Mbs. per bead 
per week. 


on ordinary \ 

industrial or , 
olber manual 
work 7 lbs , 
per bead per 1 


Daily Ration 


Wj 


1 

Tapioca j 


W Q0 f 

fc 1 

L. —-^ 


Wmr \ 

1 


WITH AUTHORISED INSTRUCTIONS: ARTICLES RATIONED OFFICIALLY OR VOLUNTARILY, OR AVAILABLE WITHOUT RESTRICTION. 


01 the articles of food shown on this page only sugar, butter, and margarine are at j 
present officially rationed, the system of rations for bread being so far on a voluntary 
basis. These bread rations, it' will be recalled, are divided into three classes for adults, ! 

follows : For men (i) on very heavy industrial work or agricultural work, 8 lb. per j 
**** I (2) On ordinary industrial or other manual work, 7 lb. per week ; (3) Unoccupied 
0r on “dentary work, 4 lb. 8 02. per week. For women : (1) On heavy industrial 


work or agricultural work, 5 lb. per week ; (2) On ordinary industrial work or in domestic 
service, 4 lb. per week ; (3) Unoccupied or on sedentary work, 3 lb. 8 02. per week. 

Our artist’s diagrams represent class 2 in each case, i.e., for men and women. 
The instructions as to the use of the other articles of diet illustrated on this page, 
we may mention, were supplied to our artist by the Publicity Department of the 
Ministry of Food.— [Drawing Copyrighted m the United Stales and Canada.] 






























The Setting-up of the Famous metropolitan Church of tmf. Greek* at Constantinople : 
Justinian Inspecting a Plan shown to him by the architects , Anthemius of Tralles & Isidore of Miletus., 
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The Building of St Sophia at the Ridding of the 


i the cm KH Became a Mosque •. s? 


MAN: AN ARCHITECT AT Wtt| 


BYZANTINE EMPEROR. Jtt! 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


THE " DEVELOPMENT OF EMPIRE RESOURCES.” 

“ A CCORDING to a report of the Imperial Institute 
on the development of Empire resources, 
the Australasian Expedition prepared oils from sea- 
leopards, seals, and penguins. This proved of good 
quality, and could be utilised for soap-making and 
leather-dressing.” 


tmuity of the species farmed. The full importance 
of this last point is invariably missed. We execrate 
the Germans, and rightly, for their malevolence in 
destroying Louvain and Rheims Cathedra]—among 
other iniquities—because they have made the woild 
the poorer. They have been false to their trust 

in this, as in so much else, for each generation 
This much I gathered from a newspaper three days Thanks to our standards of ” education,” the study is the trustee for that which succeeds it in regard 
ago, and the announcement not only shocks but of Natural History is looked upon only as one afford- to these heirlooms — which belong not to any 

disgusts me, as it will all who have any knowledge ing a harmless recreation for children and an equally one nation, but to humanity at large, 
of our “ Empire 
resources” and 
what this an- 
n o un c e m ent 
means. The 
very able chem¬ 
ists who analysed 
this oil may be 
trusted in their 
verdict as to the 
suitability of this 
oil to soap- 
ma ke rs and 
leather-dressers; 
but they evi¬ 
dently are not 
very well in¬ 
formed as to the 
probable length 
of time these 
” r e s o u rce s ” 
would last, to 
put the matter 
on its lowest 
grou n ds—for 
this is an appeal 
to the commer¬ 
cial world, and— 

Men have no faith 
in fine-spun sen¬ 
timent 

Who put their 
trust in bullocks 
and in beeves. 


If this be 
true of the work 
of men’s hands, 
how much more 
so is it of living 
creatures which 
can never be 
re-created, as 
buildings and 
books can—at 
any rate, to a 
large extent. 


LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES. Meat Card D 7. 


London and Home Counties. CHILD’S MEAT CARD. 0 8. 


But, further 
than this, in 
living creatures 
we have an in¬ 
exhaustible mine 
of wealth to be 
worked for our 
spiritual well¬ 
being—that is to 
say, for our study 
of the condi¬ 
tions and mys¬ 
teries of Life. 
The study of 
animal b e- 
haviour is only 
yet in its in¬ 
fancy—nor have 
we yet, by any 
means, grasped 
the meaning of 
the myriad 
forms of life 
by which we 
are surrounded. 


CHILD S MEAT CARD cl.uubc.) 


But they will 
be decidedly per¬ 
turbed if they 
are led to base 
calculations on 


THE SCIENCE OF RATIONING: THE MEAT CARD. AND THE CHILD’S MEAT CARD (REDUCED IN SIZE), FOR RESIDENTS 
IN LONDON AND THE HOME COUNTIES. 
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a source of sup- London and Home Counties readers will be familiar with these cards recently issued. For the benefit of others, we may add that on the back is a space for 

the signature and address of the holder or child, with instructions for signing, registering, and using the card. These state (inter alia): “You can only buy 
ply which IS Butcher’s Meat, including Pork, from the Butcher with whom the Card is registered. You can buy other meat or a meat meal with the Card from any shop or 

doomed to be eating place- Each numbered coupon represents 1 of the week’s ration, and can be used ~nly in the week to which it relates. A coupon or coupons must 


They hold 
many secrets ol 
vital import- 


exhausted within 


be torn off by the shopkeeper at each purchase.” The penalties for misusing the card are £ 100 , or b months imprisonment, or both. (See Article elsewhere.) 


ance to our 


a few months. This harvest is to be gathered in 
.Antarctic waters, and .1 will undertake to say that 
if the " harvest ” is prosecuted with vigour—which 
it is sure to be if there is ” money in it ”—there 
will be neither seals nor penguins in these regions 
of desolation at the end of two years—if it lasts 
so long. 

The Imperial Institute has told us no new thing 
in this announcement. The usefulness of oil extracted 
from penguins was proclaimed some years ago, and 
with details which made all decent men shudder. The 
wietched birds were driven to the boiling-vats up long 


harmless ” hobby ” for such adults as are unable to 
rise to the heights of golf. To deprecate the exploita¬ 
tion of wild animals for commercial purposes is to 
entail the certain fate of being branded as a " sickly 
senti mentalist. ’ ’ 

This is quite unjustified. There is no reason 
whatever why the fullest use should not be made 
of all wild animals, whether as food or for the 
purposes of industry— provided, always, that the 
killing is done decently and the toll on the species is 
no heavier than it can bear. And this last aspect can 
be regulated by “ close seasons.” Else what, would 


knowledge of ourselves and of the universe. 
We are growing more and more to regard the 
pursuit of riches and the provision for our animal 
comforts as the end and aim of our lives. 
Richies are not to be despised ; neither is ease— 
if we are to grow '* spiritually,” we must ha^e 
enough of both. 'This being so, to wipe out any 
species of bird or beast to secure purely com¬ 
mercial ends is a crime against humanity. In 50 
far as we are unable to see this, in so far are 
we participants with the Huns in their gospel 
that ** Might is Right.” We have the powei 
to exterminate if we have a mind to, and why 


planks, and made to precipitate themselves into the become of our fisheries ? 


shouldn’t we ? 


W. P- PYCRAFT. 
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THE TORPEDOING OF THE TRANSPORT “ARAGON”: LAST SCENES. 

Photographs Suppurd bv C.N. 



THE •'ARAGON •• HEELING OVER BEFORE THE FINAL PLUNGE : A RESCUING DESTROVER ALONGSIDE , SOLDIERS ON A LIFE-RAFT FROM THE SHIP. 


PATROL AND OTHER CRAFT ; SHIP’S BOATS AND RAFTS WITH SURVIVORS. 


THE END—AS THE HULL BLEW UP AND SANK 


These photographs of the sinking of the ' Aragon,’ a liner on transport duty in the 
Mediterranean, have only just reached England. The occurrence has been officially 
notified to the public by instalments. On January 23, in Parliament, in reply to a 
question, Dr. Macnamara stated that “ approximately 484 lives had been lost in a steamer 
sunk by enemy action in the Mediterranean at the end of the previous month.” In 
another case, it was added, “ the figures were approximately 224. Notification had been 


delayed in order to apprise all the next of kin.” On January 31, the Admiralty issued 
the following public statement : “ The transport 1 Aragon ’ (Captain Francis Bateman in 
command) was torpedoed and sunk in the Eastern Mediterranean on December 30. One 
of his Majesty’s destroyers, while picking up survivors from the * Aragon,’ was herielf 
torpedoed and sunk. The Mercantile Fleet-Auxiliary ‘ Osmanieh ’ (Lieut.-Comminder 
D. R. Mason, R.N.R., in command) struck a mine and sank ... on December 31.” 













•••PELLEW’ AND PARTRIDGE’ ENGAGING THE ENEMY WHILE THE CONVOY SCATTEF 

Our drawing illustrates the gallant defence put up by two British destroyers in charge of a convoy in the North Sea, against a raid by four German destroyers. Speaking in P«' 
a few days later, the First Lord of the Admiralty (Sir Eric Geddes) said : ** The circumstances of the attack, according to the information at present available, were as follows : 
‘Partridge’ sighted four enemy destroyers at about 11.45 a- m - on December 12, and shortly afterwards an action resulted; ‘ Pel lew ’ and ‘Partridge’ engaging the enemy while the 
scattered in accordance with orders. Shortly after the engagement commenced, * Pellew ’ observed that ‘ Partridge ’ had been heavily hit, and a little later saw an explosion on boa 
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(H DESTROYERS, fighting two to one, in the north sea. 

Mt Materia Supplied by an Eye-W.tvfv. _ 


' TWO BRITISH DESTROYERS PUT UP A PLUCKY DEFENCE AGAINST FOUR GERMAN SHIPS. 

lhe ilnlc ' About this time ‘ Pellew ’ herself was holed on the water-line, and her engine-room filled with steam, her engines being partly disabled. She eeentually was brought safety to 


' country. The enemy then apparently attacked the convoys. The six merchant vessels and lour armed trawlers were sunk ; 88 Scandinavians, and io British survivors were rescued by 
four destroyers from a cruiser squadron which was hastening to the scene. Other survivors reached Norway in boats. ... A report from Kiel states that three officers and ai men 
belonging to ‘Partridge,’ xi men of the trawler ‘Livingstone,’ and one officer and 14 men of the trawler ‘ Tokio ’ have been brought there.”- Copyntkud m tiu VnUtd } 
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EXCHANGING 


MACHINE-GUN FIRE IN MID - AIR: A FIGHT BETWEEN 
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AL BLUE": A MACHINE-GUN DUEL IN THE CLOUDS. 



CH “VOISIN” MACHINE (ON THE RIGHT) AND A GERMAN ** AVIATIK.” 


> - 
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ON THE DIFFICULTY OF CATCHING AIR-RAIDERS. 


3j> C. G. GREY, 

Editor of “TAe Aeroplane." 


S OME people are never happy, and would find 
cause for grumbling in a state of affairs which 
to others would resemble eternal beatitude. We used 
to describe the chronic grumbler, at one time, as “ the 
kind of fellow who would grumble when he went to 
heaven because his halo didn’t fit.” In these days 
one might describe him as the kind of fellow who would 
grumble because air-raiders ever get home again. 
Consequently, one finds plenty of people who are 
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WITH OUR FLYING MEN IN PALESTINE: TESTING A GERMAN ALBATROSS SCOUT. 
WHICH WAS DRIVEN DOWN BY OUR MEN, BROUGHT IN AND REPAIRED, AND IS 
NOW BEING FLOWN BY US. 

It will be noted that the " target ” indicating that the machine belongs to the Allies has been 


painted on it. 

dissatisfied because, when fifteen or twenty German 
aeroplanes cross the coast of England or reach the 
environs of Paris, most of them return to their own 
lines and only one or two are brought down. 

To the ordinary rational being, defeat means the 
failure of something attempted. To the chronic 
gTumbler, defeat means nothing less than the pre¬ 
vention of the attempt. Readers of this paper, being 
rational beings ipso facto, might reasonably argue 
that if twenty aeroplanes attack a place the size of 
London, if nineteen retire without penetrating the 
defences, and if only one gets through, the attempted 
raid has failed, and that therefore the raiders have 
been defeated. Even in the case of the recent raid 
on Paris only a few enemy aeroplanes actually reached 
the city itself, and so one might reasonably conclude 
that the raid was a failure. 

Still, some people will insist on arguing that, 
because the raiders escape, therefore the defences 
have been defeated ; so it may be well to provide more 
rational people with a few facts with which to keep 
up their side of the argument. At the moment, 
London is probably more in the world’s eye as a target 
for raiders than is any other city; and it is admitted 
even by the Germans themselves that London is 
better defended than is any other city; so it seems 
well to take London as the basis of argument. 

It is by now fairly well known that the defences of 
London consist primarily of guns, searchlights, and 
aeroplanes. The guns occupy fixed positions. Those 
positions may be changed from time to time, but for 
practical purposes they are fixed. Contrary to the 
popular belief, guns on motor-lorries do not go charging 
about the streets, pulling up to fire whenever they feel 
so disposed—at any rate not in these days, whatever 
may have been the custom early in the war, when 
little or nothing was known about anti-aircraft 
gunnery. The searchlights are likewise fixed. The 
aeroplanes patrol the sky over certain areas where 
they are most likely to meet enemy aircraft. If they 
do meet them, their further operations are a matter 
of fate. 

There are, perhaps, other methods of defence as 
well ; but of these it seems well not to write for the 
present, till the high authorities see fit to disclose 
their plans. One merely mentions the possibility of 
other defences, so that people who feel sure that they, 
and they alone, have invented the one and only way 
of stopping air-raids may not receive too much of a 
shock when, on submitting their epoch-making idea 


for immediate adoption, they receive a civil letter 
telling them that their proposal does not add any¬ 
thing to the information already in the hands of the 
authorities. 

Now, when one comes to consider the catching of 
aerial raiders of London, one must remember that a 
raider can approach from any point of the compass 
and at any height between the ground and about 
15,000 feet—or say, three miles. If, purely for the 
purpose of argument, one 
takes the course of the 
famous " Aerial Derby ” 
race, which used to be 
the great annual aero¬ 
plane sporting event be¬ 
fore the war, as represent¬ 
ing roughly the circuit of 
the London area—which 
is a fair assumption, con¬ 
sidering that the course 
was designed to skirt as 
closely as possible round 
the actual residential or 
suburban portion of Lon¬ 
don—one finds that the 
distance round is just on 
100 miles. Naturally, one 
does not say that this is 
actually the London De¬ 
fence area—which may be 
bigger, and cannot possi¬ 
bly be smaller—but it will 
serve as an illustration. 
In such a case, a single 
raider has the chance of 
penetrating anywhere 
through what one might 
describe as a screen 100 
miles long and 3 miles 


high, or an area of 300 square miles set up vertically 
on end. 

If one imagines this possible area of attack as a 
kind of huge net of 300 square miles hanging all round 
London, one is able to envisage to some extent the 
difficulty of making 
even a guess at where¬ 
abouts any particular 
raider is going to run 
into it. Supposing that 
there are twenty raid¬ 
ing machines, then each 
of them has 15 square 
miles of the net all to 
himself. And as an 
aeroplane, of the type 
used by the Germans, 
is only about thirty 
yards across, one may 
form some idea of the 
difficulty of catching it 
in an area of 15 square 
miles. 1 

It is true that the 
raiders generally attack 
in groups, each machine 
of a group following 
more or less the same 
course ; but there is no 
guarantee that any one 
group will come in from 
the same direction as 
any other gTOup, there¬ 
fore the whole 300 
square miles has to be 


his back—which accounts for the fondness of the 
German raiders for coming in over the north-eastern 
side of London while the moon is fairly low towards 
the south. The German is a scientific and pains¬ 
taking beast, and would delight in working out such 
problems as the precise height and position of the 
moon at the moment when his raiders would arrive 
near London. 

The only way in which a defender can see an 
enemy aeroplane with any ease is to get tha enemy 
between himself and the moon, for then the other 
machine stands out as a clear silhouette against the 
moon itself or against the bright sky in its vicinity. 
Now, the gunner on the ground, like the man in the 
street—who ought not to be there on raid nights— 
can tell from the sound of the engines in the air fairly 
correctly the direction of an approaching aeroplane. 

So he can just follow' round till he gets it between 
himself and the moon, and take action accordingly. 

The searchlight crews can also tell, by listening, the 
direction and class of the approaching machine or 
machines, and so may, with skill, get their beam on 
to the visitor for the benefit of the neighbouring guns. 

In this case, one imagines, it is an advantage to pick 
the machine up in the searchlight beam on the dark 
side of the sky, so that the illuminated object may 
have a dark background. For obviously a machine 
turned into silver by the beam would not stand out 
very clearly against the silvery disc of the moon. 

But the aeroplane pilots—who, despite all the 
difficulties, have, perhaps, done most to beat off 
attacks—have the most difficult job of all, because 
they cannot hear the enemy’s approach. Even if one 
could produce art absolutely silent engine, the rush of 
air past the machine at over a hundred miles an hour, 
tearing past the pilot’s ears, shrieking through the 
wires, and whistling round every projecting part of 
the body and wings, would set up such a din that it 
would be impossible to hear anything. 

Therefore the pilot has to trust entirely to his eyes. 
He searches the sky in the direction of the moon. 
Wherever he sees a searchlight beam he looks into it 
for the sight of an enemy machine. And wherever he 
sees shells bursting he watches for a flash to illuminate 


BRI 



WITH OUR FLYING MEN 


PALESTINE: REMAINS OF AEROPLANES CAPTURED 
GERMAN AERODROMES. 

The machines were burned by the enemy before he abandoned them when he had to retTeat in haste. 


guarded. This in itself would be obviously a fairly 
big job in daylight, and at night it is naturally far 
more difficult. 

Anyone can try for himself the difficulty of seeing 
any small object in moonlight, even of the brightest. 

If one stands with one’s back to the moon on some 
hilltop, or at a high window, and looks out towards 
the dark side of the sky, one soon finds that objects 
are invisible at quire short range. This shows at once 
that, if the aeroplane pilot or the anti-aircraft gunner 
has the moon at his back and is looking to the dark 
side, an aeroplane may pass quite close to him without 
his seeing it. 

Obviously, therefore, the object of the enemy is to 
keep the moon in front of him and the darkness at 


an enemy for a fraction of a second; for the chances 
are that where shells are bursting there is an enemy 
aeroplane not very far away. When once he catches 
sight of an enemy he does the best the moon will 
permit to keep him in sight. 

And yet, all the time while he is searching diligently 
for his enemy, there may be two or three hostile air¬ 
craft only a hundred yards or so away from him on 
his blind side, carefully avoiding firing at him for fear 
of attracting his attention. 

Nevertheless, when one considers all the difficulties, 
one is quite astonished that the defences ever catch 
the enemy machines at all; and it is eminently 
satisfactory that they should beat off attacks as 
they do. 
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BRITISH GUN-POWER ON THE WESTERN FRONT: RAIL-MOUNTED GIANTS. 

Official Photographs. 



PAINTED WITH A CAMOUFLAGE DESIGN: ASSEMBLING'' A BIG BRITISH GUN, NEWLY ARRIVED AT OUR FRONT IN FRANCE. 



In view of the expected German offensive on the Western Front, it is satisfactory to 
know that the British Artillery is very well supplied with guns of all calibres, and with 
unlimited quantities of ammunition—a state of things very different from that in the 
e * r, 7 period of the war, when our heroic troops, in spite of the deficiency in gun-power, 


nevertheless succeeded in stopping the German rush. Thanks to the efforts of the 
munition-makers at home, our men will no. again have to fight at such disadvantage, 
whatever shock of attack they have to resist The above photographs show typical 
examples of some of the heavier British guns, mounted on armoured railway - trucks. 
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NIGHT ATTACK: 


CHARGING IN DARKNESS, LIGHTeI 

Du “ »r R. Caton WoowJ], 



BRITISH TROOPS ON THE WESTERN FRONT ATTACKING IN THE DARK: AN A 

Y«.rs .go, the late Lord Wolseley gave it as tils opinion that the battles oi the future, owing to the formidable nature ol modern arms ol precision, in particular the then nev 
the Maxim and of magaeine rifles, would mostly hare to be fought at night, under cover of darkness. Events in the present war have not justified the prophecy of the dish 
Marshal, owing to circumstances that he could not have foreseen. The deadliness and destructiveness and range of war machines brought into use since Lord Wotseley s day, 
words were spoken, increased a thousand-fold, and have altered battlefield conditions entirely. Night attacks do. however, take place, sometimes in force on a senous sc 




T0 st ORM an ENEMY TRENCH-LINE (SHOWN BY FIRE-FLASHES IN THE BACKGROUND). 

»Wch tfl° ntinU ° US * r * e ' °* ra * d * n « along the trench-lines, night alter night, to fetch in prisoners from whom the Intelligence Department may learn much. As shown, the ground on 
^ action depicted above is taking place is a tumbled mass of chalk, churned-up sand-bags, and fragments of wire entanglements, the result of shell-fire, with, here and there, a few 
^ *■ The flashes of machine-gun fire and rifle fire from trenches in advance of the attacking troops are visible in the darkness amid the tree-stumps. The conditions under which 

" tt bein * ,ou ght *dd to the picturesqueness of the scene, but they also add appreciably to its tragic possibilities for all concerned in it— [Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.] 
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&p by GLARE OF BURSTING SHELL AND LIGHT-ROCKETS. 

swnaD *» Eye-W.tness. 
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GERMAN SACRILEGE: A CRUCIFIX USED AS OBSERVATION POST. 

DRAWN BY FRgogRIC DE HAENEN FROM MATERIAL SUPPLIED BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 



The Kaiser is fond oi invoking Heaven as his Ally, and this drawing shows an instance on the right are telephone wires leading into a deep dug-out When they had to aba 

of the practical use which his Army makes of sacred symbols, doubtless with the idea the post, the enemy sawed half through the rungs of the ladder shown on the 

of paying Heaven a compliment by affording opportunity to assist their cause. The j After what has occurred in this war, such treatment of a Calvary by the Germa 
chair seen on the platform was taken from a neighbouring church, while suspended 1 no longer a matter of surprise.- [/>rflannj? Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.] 
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PE LMANI SM. 

“The Little Grey Books.” 

No books have achieved greater popularity during the war than " the little grey 
books,’’ as they are affectionately called. 

Soldiers pore over them in the trenches ; sailors con them in their brief intervals 
of leisure in the Grand Fleet; business men and women consult them at every possible 
opportunity ; lawyers, doctors, and students declare them to be an ever-ready source 
of help, stimulation, and encouragement. 

In fact, everybody is studying these wonderful " little grey books " in which the 
principles of Pelmanism are so interestingly explained : *' Pelmanism "—that extra¬ 
ordinary new force in modern life—the “ cardinal factor of success," to quote TRUTH’S 
telling phrase 

If you do not know the “ little grey books," if you are not a Pelmanist, you should 
hasten to make up for lost time. " Nobody who has not studied these books,” says 
an ardent Pelmanist, " can conceive the immeasurable benefits resulting from them. 

“ A single one of them would be cheap to me at a hundred pounds,” declares a 
solicitor. “ As a direct consequence of them I gained a step in promotion,” writes 
a Lieut.-General. 

A General writes from France : " The importance of the Pelman Course can hardly 
be exaggerated. 1 agree it should be nationalised." 

Many clerks, shop assistants and salesmen tell how they doubled and trebled their 
incomes as the result of a few weeks’ study of the Pelman Course. Tradesmen tell of 
“record turnover ” and ioo per cent, and 200 per cent, increase in profits. The latest 
batch of reports from Pelman students (including men and wopien of all occupations 
in life) show that less than one per cent.—not one in a hundred—failed to gain substan¬ 
tial advantages from the Pelman Course. 

And all at the price of half an hour or so a day for a few weeks ! It sounds too good 
I to be true; but there are thousands of letters to prove that it is absolutely true. 
There is not a class, not a business or trade or profession in these islands in 
which Pelmanism has not proved itself a wonderful help to success. That is to say, 
a means of increasing efficiency and developing " braininess " to such a degree that 
promotion and a bigger salary* follow as surely as night follows day. 

Women are particularly keen on Pelmanism ; it has proved such an enormous help 
to them in “ getting on " in business. Many of them describe it as " the best invest¬ 
ment I ever made ! " 

Moreover, they find it a truly fascinating study. " I am genuinely sorry the course 
has finished. I have found it so absorbingly interesting as well as profitable." These 
I are the exact words used by students of the Pelman Course. 

TRUTH has lately made another report upon the progress of Pelmanism amongst 
i van °us classes, and confesses it would be impossible to name a business, profession, 
or vocation in which there were not hundreds of Pelman students. 

Anny and Navy officers are very " keen on Pelman ” ; 48 Generals, 10 Admirals, 
and over 6,000 other officers are studying the course, as well as thousands of rank and 
file. A large number of readers of The J/lustrafed London News and other leading 
journals have taken it, and have already profited by* it in income and position. 

The directors of the Institute have arranged a substantial reduction in the fee to 
enable the readers of The Illustrated London News to secure the complete course with a 
minimum outlay. 

To get the benefit of this liberal offer application should be 
made at once by postcard to the address below. 

„ INTERESTING LETTERS. 

From a Director. 

I consider the Pelman Course is of the utmost value. It teaches one how to observe 
and to think in the right way, which few realise who have not studied it. The great charm 
to rae was the realisation of greater power ; power to train oneself for more and more efficiency. 

1 gained from each lesson right up to the end of the Course. 

From a Clerk. 

Looking back over the time since I first enrolled for the Course, I marvel at the changed 
, Jw ^ *‘ de s P here w h* c h it opened out to me. The personal benefits are a great increase 
1 _ nhdenCe and a thousandfold better memory. If only the public knew your Course 
sure your office would be literally besieged by prospective students. 

From a Works Manager. 

recentl! SyStem haS Certainly been of great assistance to me in a variety of ways. Up to 
tion of riohTh "T kS manager for a b *g firm of yam spinners, but have now attained the posi- 
SKfeof the bustneL” 1311 t0 1116 OWners ’ being removed from the executive to the administrative 

From a Bank Cashier. 

means 0 f V rff U , Ch pleasure in testifying to the practical value of the Pelman System as a 
years avo “ . h”? ° ne S mental powers. My chief regret is that I did not take the Course 
of decision „ a aVC ound *be training of great value in clearness of mental vision, quickness 
advantages attained*” SeW " confidence - The outlay is quite nominal compared with the great 

Fr0m i r«n TeXtile Bu y er * 

a mbitious and T™ f Xpenence 1 would strongly recommend the Pelman Course to all who are 
feel more inderJ^H y de * irous of success. Perhaps its greatest value is that it causes one to 

■fat,„y,, omchan ^" nt ° °' anyand CVery kind: il te " ds to transferor 

Vi, f°r ch Bui,dw - 

of observation*!^ t0 me t0 express m y appreciation of the Pelman System. My powers 
possible for such T concentrati on have increased so enormously that it seems scarcely 
no limit to the to have taken place in so short a time. There seems to me 

0 “ e Possibilities of the System. 


“Benefit,” 


IMMEDIATE BENEFIT. 


*‘he ge'nei-ai eSlrt*2lT Utl V is derived from th ® very first, and this 

they are ™ a i orit y of the students. Almost 

n the lines which will brijrg out lu ?ull* clpacit^' methodi “ lIy to WOTk 

2 k S0 >°°0 MEN AND WOMEN. 

^tatd throueh /lT-TT ha f alr eady been followed by over 250,000 men and women. It 
r d study. j t can simple to follow. It takes up very little time. It involves no 

°utes during the dav " a° an ywhere, in the trenches, in the office, in the train, in spare 

ld < Just as physical exe ° ^ u ‘ te a short time it has the effect of developing the 

s doubling y 0Ur *? Ise e y e l°ps the muscles, of increasing your personal efficiency, and 

A luU dSpt io „ J th Y? PaClty and income-earning power. 

'fmd and Memorv ** * eIman Course > with a complete synopsis of the lessons, is given 

pf dmanisn, *’) W iu' hl f ,ree co Py of which (together with " TRUTH’S " special supplement 
a Postcard to The Pelma^f t* ??? free t0 aU reader3 o{ The Illustrated London News who 
n Institute, 53, Wenham House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.i. 


The Base for Naval Outfitting — 

GAMAGES 


Uniforms made 
to measure in 

24 

W " P.F.O. 


Energy and enterprise have given 
us the forefront position as // 
• SERVICE ” OUTFITTERS. 
Quality and full value for 
money have kept us there. 


Kits completed 


THE 


"REGULATION!^ ‘WHITEHALL’ 


^UNIFORMS 


In Super Quality 
Indigo Blue Cloth, 
with Badge on each 
sleeve. 

£5 10s. 

All sizes in stock. 

1 Cap and Badge, 21 /- 


Also made to 
measure in 
superior 
qualities. 


iSLIPONCOAn ® 


Finest Quality Blue 
Rainproof Twills. 
Special value for 

P.F.O.s and Sub-Ueot. 

No. 1, Lined Self— 


63 /- 


No. 2, Lined 
Selfand Inter¬ 
lined Oiled 
Fabric. 


NAVAL 
and 

MILITARY 
Catalogue 
Post Free. 


£6 10s.' 

and 

£7 10s. 


Perfect Fit &nd 
Style Guaranteed. 

HOLBORN, 

LONDON, e.c. 1 


Post Orders 
enclosing 
' Treasury Notes 
should 

be registered. 


Torpedoed! 

AN OFFICER S TESTIMONY TO THE SUSTAINING QUALITIES OF 

HORLICK’S 

MALTED MILK TABLETS 

Horlick s Maltko Milk Company, Slough. Bucks. 

Milk -rinUi h Y < aT C fi iS a°?», the olhcr .f ,a >' 10 P™ v « the sterling qualities which you claim for your Malted 
Milk Tati lets, and I find thev are all you make them out to be. I was one of a Boatload of Survivors 
T” Cleve " ° f US 311 fr01 " a S, ’'P that wa » torpedoed by an enemy submarine. We were adrift 

r 7^" boat * noth'-k but one of your large site Flasks of Malted Milk Tablets to 
quench our thirst. I am very thankful to be able to sr.y that when we were eventually picked up not 
me °L „ V' ^ffermg from e.ther hunger or thirst. I shall always in future carry some of theie Tablets with 
W"**" * as I consider them extremely valuable. I have already reroraraeuded them to 

several brother officers. Your, sincerely,-Engr. Sub-Lt. K.N.R. 

* re liberty to make whatever use of this letter you may with. 

SEND THEM TO YOUR NAVAL AND MILITARY FRIENDS 

Ser that the name Hor/ich’s appeal? on every container. 

In Glass Pocket Flasks of all Chemists and Stores, and in Ration tins for H.M. Forces, 1/6 each If on 
active service our Ration tin* should be sent, and we will forward one of these tins post free to say 
addrea. on receipt of 1/6 Give full name and address, or name of ship, alao give yoarTwn ™me lid 
address when sending remittance to ' 

HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUGH, BUCKS, ENGLAND. 

__ S/K JAMES HORUCK. Bart.. Rmutenl. 




Cigarette Cases 

for Ladies and Gentlemen 

in Solid Gold, Sterling Silver, 

Tortoiseshell, Fine Leather, &c. 

CATALOGUE OF NOVELTIES 
sent Post Free on application. 


| Solid Tortoiseshell Double Row Cigarette 
Case, size 5 by 3 in. - only £4 4 O 


Same shape Cigarette Case in Solid Etjgine 
Turned Silver, size 5$ by 31 in. £4 17 6 
Plain Silver ... £4 45 o 
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LITERATURE. 

Word-Pictures of T **e very magnitude of the war which 

the Great War 1S rending the world lends special 
value to accounts of the thousand - 
and-one details which mean so much to the great public 
and interest them more than technical descriptions of 
strategy or tactics because of their very “humanness.” 
It is just this " humanness ” which makes " My Round of 
the YVar," by Basil Clarke (Heine- 
mann), of interest to those to 
whom " deploying troops,” or 
“ straightening a salient ” means 
little or nothing. Mr. Clarke's 
book will, therefore, be read with 
much of that feeling of personal 
interest associated with letters 
from sons or brothers, husbands 
or lovers, at the Front, which stir 
the blood, make the heart beat 
faster and bring tears to the eyes. 

But the pages are not chiedy sad. 

Many amusing stories of people 
met during the author's exciting 
time in the war-area, many quaint 
and shrewd sketches of character, 
will make wide appeal. The author 
tells us first of the boats from 
Ostend arriving at Folkestone in 
the very early days of the war : 

“ Every craft was chock full both 
above decks and below with hud¬ 
dled Belgian humanity, fleeing 
from the oncoming Germans. . . . 

None of them had luggage, few of 
them food or money. ... All 
were worn and haggard ; sick with 
the sea and with fear.” Then 
follow many vivid and often heart¬ 
breaking pictures of the early days 
of the author’s journey towards 
Belgium against stream all the 
way. “ a stream of outcast hu¬ 
manity.” Here, again, the human 
note is emphasised, and so is it 
with all the three hundred pages 
of the book; but the tragic side 
is relieved by many word-pictures 
of people and experiences. We 
get, too, glimpses of the battles in 

defence of Calais and the coast, the Yscr and Ypres, where, 

“ heroes to a man. the Allies fought- and died. But 
they did not yield.” Mr. Basil Clarke has many stories 
to tell from Flanders and other war-areas, and among the 
interesting details are a brief reference to other journalists 
met on the Somme; stories of Bucharest, the “Pocket 
Paris,” and “city of powder-puffs and plots”; and to men 
and happenings which relieve the greyness and horror of the 
world-tragedy with which the book is primarily concerned. 


" Limits of Pure 
Democracy.” 


” They will judge and feel differently, 
not because their intellects are unequal, 
but because their temperaments and 
prepossessions are diverse.” So says Mr. Mallock in his 
" l imits of Pure Democracy ” (Chapman and Hall), dealing 
with the attitude of men towards the political questions 
that are temperamental. He is pointing out that demo¬ 
cracy, as the dominant governing principle in a world state, 
is more or less a myth, and proceeds in a series of fascinating 


WATCHING THE ENEMY: A LOOK-OUT PARTY IN A SAP IN NO MAN’S LAND, ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 
It will be noted that the trench-periscope is covered with sacking to disguise it.— [Official Photograph.] 


chapters to suggest that democracy can only be effective 
in small communities, and that in large ones it must tend 
to become oligarchic. It is a daring book that Mr. Mallock 
has given us ; he demolishes very many idols, cuts down 
a large number of groves, and puts those who worshipped 
in a difficult position. Nothing more incisive, nothing 
that cuts with sharper edge at the root of popular fallacies 
has been written for many a long day. He shows us by 
striking examples how questions that may be called funda- 


ones, demanding for their wise solution the^J* 
and the most acute intellects, not the haphazard ^ 
work of the untrained or half-trained. The £uL* UeSS ' 
the energies of the few have ruled, do rule and l,n a " d 
tinue to rule, the world; and in great Empires C ° D ' 
may be flattered, befooled, given the shadow of a X£’ 
but it can never have and hold the substance n ‘' 
discard one set of super-men, but another ‘set ml' 
replace the first. ” The crowds 
Epsom, says Mr. Mallock with 
quiet sarcasm, ”i s competent to 
acclaim the Derby winner when 
it has won. ' And again: “With 
regard to composite questions 
the pure will of the many un¬ 
less it is unified by the forma¬ 
tive influence of the few, is 
neither a foolish nor a wise will 
It is a will which does not exist,” 

” Wherever the orator begins 
pure democracy ends.” is another 
of the many inevitable con¬ 
clusions to which the author is 
led by the sheer logic of facts. 
It is impossible within a modest 
space-limit to examine Mr. Mal¬ 
lock s work in detail, or even to 
criticise the passages in which he 
travels a little beyond his brief. 
At the same time, one may sug¬ 
gest on behalf of democracy that 
its general tendency, even in the 
great state, would be to keep 
the most important political 
questions simple rather than 
allow them to become complex 
To the oligarchy the question 
of peace and war, for example, 
may be a very complicated 
issue; for a series of great 
states conducted on democratic 
lines, peace would be the first 
desideratum. If the Social Demo¬ 
crats had governed Germany in 
iqi4. the murder of Serajevo 
would not have provided good 
and sufficient grounds for re¬ 
ducing Europe to its present 
condition. Democracy can surely 
outline the principles of government in the pursuit of 
the greatest good of the greatest number. It can then 
employ its supermen to carry out the work. That the 
brainless and incapable, or a large section of them, will 
always be jealous of the brilliant minority is, of course, 
inevitable ; but no form of government will cure this 
unfortunate and universal failing. Be this as it may, 
Socialism will be all the saner for the rather bitter tonk 
that Mr. Mallock has administered. 



FINE REPRODUCTION 


BEDSTEAD 


J ACOBEAN ” Bedstead (Reproduction) in C 
with low stump foot-end. Head and tc 
end pillars beautifully carved. 

be seen at Harrods. 


One of the many Fine Examples to 


LONDON SW1 


HARRODS LTD 


Woodman Burbidge Managing Director. 
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IDEAL SHOES 

Suitable and distinctive 
for present wear, are 
contained in 


SHORTAGE OF GOLD. 

Highest prices now given for old Cold and 
Jewellery of any sort. 

S. SMITH & SON, Ltd. 

Hi'hlen of 5 Royal ll'arranfs. F.st, ,g^ r 

Watch & Chronometer Makers to the Admiralty. 
Luminous'Allies ’ Watch Unbreakable Front 

No more Broken Watch Glasses I WHY ? } } 
Because it is impossible to break the Front I 


FREEMAN. HARDY&WILLIS U?| 

I LEICESTER. Over 470 Branches in ENGLAND, f 




jW 


Do away with the annoyance of 
continually breaking laces by getting 

Raton’s 

S SHOE LACES 

5 * are , the finest la «s made. 
Mmerom threads of the finest cotton 
to the making of each Paton I.ace, 
s ng them unequalled strength and 
securing an elasticity which makes for 

; ‘ COm H f0rt - ; rhe ta -? s are secure and. 
q.-u,; es b £ in 2 fast - th e laces never become 

^ isr* * heir re ir i ”: 

GeinC** wear " d \ 2d- & 3d. 

SWUces flat and tubular for \ 

Ladies and Gent’s wear - i **"• 
U,th C™tV»«i° r . Udi !‘' and | 6d.&9d. 

y ou itlnh made throughout. 

Wtl boot dealer can supply you if vou insist 
upon BATON’S. 

WILIAM PATON, LTD., 

M'l.»~'!'* T . 0NE - SCOTLAND. * 


BLADE 

Cconomij 

The Valet AutoStrop is the only safety 
razor with a self-contained automatic stropping 
device, and for this reason its blades last, on 
an average, four times as long as those of the 
no-stropping type. Probably because of this 
advantage, and also of the cheapness of “ Valet ” 
blades, the public do not always exercise 
economy in their use. The following hints will 
enable users to get even more than the two 
months service which is claimed as the average 
life of a single “Valet” AutoStrop blade: 

Use no abrasive strop dressing, and keep 

your strop free from grit. 

Don t over-strop 10 seconds daily will keep 

your blade in the pink of condition. 

Don’t let anything hard touch the blade edge. 

Hold the blade almost flat against the face. 

It shaves better, besides lasting longer. 

There is no shortage of “ Valet blades at present, but 
in view of constantly increasing manufacturing difficulties 
reasonable judgment and economy should be exercised 
in their use. The price of the Standard Set, which 
consists ^ of “Valet” Razor, 12 “Valet” Blades, and 
“ Valet Strop, complete in handsome case, is One 
Guinea, and may be obtained of all high-class dealers 
throughout the world. 

“\ 5 \LET" 

JU\%<yS&&<yp 

Safety Razor ' 


Jilfo 




tine Diamond Brooch. jf 5 15 o 

Assortment of 
T--j> RINGS AND 

Fine .Sapphire and JEWELLERY Fine Double Cluster 

K o c - u-m***. D “~" d 10 R ^ 

Grand Hotel Bldgs.. Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 

West End Branch 68. Piccadilly. W.C 
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the beginning, and borne an annual baby to 
her selfish and callous spouse. There must 
have been twenty in the family, as Arethusa 
was grown up when the last was an infant in 
arms; but the full horrors of this calculation 


A WELL-KNOWN SINGER AWARDED THE 
MILITARY CROSS : MR. TOPLISS GREEN. 
Mr. Topliss Green, the well-known baritone, is 
serving as a Second Lieutenant in the Royal 
Fied Artillery. He has recently been awarded 
the Military Cross in the field, an honour on 
which all those who knew him in the musical 
world will heartily congratulate him. 

Photograph by Elliott and Fry. 


and drakes of mar¬ 
riage and money 
alike ; but Arethusa 
had been bom sub¬ 
urban, and for the 
suburban woman to 
achieve a dashing 
sin is, we believe, 
a thing almost, if 
not quite, unknown. 
She turned out a 
fairly good wife, in 
spite of a brief en¬ 
counter with an 
Italian nobleman, 
when embraces were 
exchanged in the 
moonlight. Jona¬ 
than Jones died con¬ 
veniently, and she 
was united to 
Emold, returned 
from exile and for¬ 
given — nay, rein¬ 
stated in the office 
as confidential 
clerk. By way of 
emphasis, we are 
shown Arethusa's 
mother, who had 
trodden the sheep 
path dutifully from 


AUTHOR OF “ THROUGH LAPLAND WITH SKIS AND 
REINDEER": MR. FRANK HEDGES BUTLER. 

The King has graciously accepted a copy of Mr. Frank Hedges 
Butler’s book (as above), which we recently reviewed. During 
the war ski have been much used by French and Italian 
Alpine troops. It war from the Lapps that ski-ing was learnt 
by the Swedes and Norwegians, and spread to practically all 
snow-clad countries. Mr. Hedges Butler has travelled in 
many lands. He founded the Royal Aero Club, and was the 
R.A.C.’s first treasurer. 

are evaded by Mr. Harry Tighe. " The Sheep 
Path *’ will interest a good many people. 


“The High 
Heart. ’ ’ 


Feminine enthusiasm, and 
feminine prejudice, are 
apparent in “ The High 
Heart ” (Chapman and Hall), for all that Mr. 
Basil King is given as the name of the author. 
The heroine is obdurate and long-suffering in 
the cause of right; but she contrives to be 
curiously biassed in her judgments, too. She 


NEW NOVELS. 


« yj, e sheep The Sheep Path ” (Westell) is a novel 
Path” with a theory to propound. Women are 
the sheep, who follow the path of obscure 
matrimony, led into it by desire for a mate, or for children, 
to become meek and slavish creatures to the end of their days. 

. This was how it struck Arethusa, a young and pretty clerk who 
liked soft living and had charms with a marketable matri¬ 
monial value. Arethusa therefore stifled the yearning of 
youth towards youth, and entrapped Jonathan Jones, a middle- 
aged person who possessed /750 a year, which is wealth in 
clerkly- circles. The young man whom Arethusa would have 
preferred to marry—incomes being equal—had the unfortu¬ 
nate name of Emold, Emold Fraser ; and wore nice new grey 
flannel trousers on his summer holiday. Emold was told 
by Arethusa of Mr. Jones’s fortune, and sought to add to his 
own salary by a little gambling flutter with one of his 
employer’s cheques. Is the point clear ? It was Arethusa's 
aversion to the sheep path that brought about Ernold’s exile 
to Canada under a cloud, while she gambolled to France and 
foreign travel as Jonathan Jones’s bride. Here it might be 
expected that she 
would make ducks 


Lieut.-CoL Ham¬ 
ilton Gault, D.S.O., 
who raised the 
regiment of Prin¬ 
cess Patricia’s 
Light Infantry in 
1914, has sent a 
donation of 1 50 to 
the Veterans’ Asso¬ 
ciation. The money 
is to be used to 
complete the funds 
required for the 
dedication of a 
bedroom in the 
Veterans’ Club to 
the memory of 
officers, non - com¬ 
missioned officers, 
and men of the 
regiment who have 
fallen during the 
war. 


DECORATED BY THE KING AT BUCKING¬ 
HAM PALACE : LIEUT.-COL. D. GORDON 
BARNSLEY, M.C. 

Lieut-Colonel Gordon Barnsley, Gloucester Regi¬ 
ment, is the eldest son of Brig.-General Sir John 
Barnsley, of Edgbaston. Birmingham. His father 
and three brothers have all served in the war. 
One brother,Cap .T. ICBarnsley,Coldstream Guards, 
was killed last July.— [Photo, by Clara Cooper.] 



is tolerant beyond the ordinary- to the offensive manure* 
of T. Howard Brokenshire, an American multi-millionaire 
who behaves to her much as a Teutonic noble might behave 
to one of the lowly born, refusing to recognise her person 
ality except as his daughter’s servant, and ostentatiously 
forgetting that she possessed a name. On the other hand she 
is fiercely and. as we think, unfairly critical of the English 
As a Canadian bom, she finds all the faults of an insolent 
and self-seeking nation in their national character. Her 
experiences seem to have been unfortunate. That a well- 
bred English girl could be discovered in these days who did 
not know where Canada was. and called it ” Canadia ” is, to 
say the least of it, unusual; and the belief expressed that 
the English intend to let Canada bear the burden of the war 
with the intent to repudiate their effort when peace comes, 
seems to us an unfortunate frame of mind with which 
to rally to the common flag. The fiction of England as 
the brutal tyrant, manufactured long since for Trans¬ 
atlantic political purposes, dies hard indeed if a Canadian 
writer, in the year of sacrifice 1918. can be found to give 
it credence. AJix’s ungenerous attitude towards the English 
is a blemish on a 
striking novel, full 


of interest on the 
psychological side, 
and written with 
an easy command 
of the pen of the 
ready- writer. 



GOOD HEALTH 


IS THE GREATEST OF ALL ECONOMIES: 

ENSURE ITS POSSESSION BY THE FREQUENT USE OF 


j&t/fiM/£0 /A/, 

J<?S/S£OMr/ 



JOINTUS 

SALTS 

THE MOST PLEASANT AND 
SOOTHING APERIENT 

suitable for persons suffering the pains ot 

CONSTIPATION 


RHEUMATISM 
LUMBAGO 
GOUT 
SCIATICA 
NEURITIS 


ECZEMA 

KIDNEY TROUBLE 
INACTIVE LIVER 
ARTHRITIS 
DYSPEPSIA 


Half a teaipoonful in hot water before breakfait will make you 

BRIGHT AND VIGOROUS FOR THE DAY. 

Not a quack or secret remedy, but a scientifically pro¬ 
duced salt, pleasant to take, and the analysis printed on the 
m ■ ■- 1 r box es a nd labels, wh ; ch can be examined by your physician. 

I FROM ALL BOOTS 1 BRANCHES 

1 w'hvW*®;, Kmw^Hodde^^I^yW's’Dru^Crt^Ltd!. id"rinc*Tch“*ItT 

I , l ° FVPtuc ’ frora your chemist. send postal order or stamps 1/6. addressed 

■ »o Detriment 11 THE J01NTMENT CO, NOTTINGHAM, when a t 6 package of “Jointus Salts” 

D s f nt P 0 * 1 oy return : together with a large trial package of 44 Jointmrnt ” (the world’s 

■ b J‘ st embrocation for rheumatism, &c.) f without extra charge. This offer is also made to readers 
abroad on receipt ot British postal order 2 .'6 or unused postape stamps, the extra i/* being 
required to cover the additional postage incurred on Overseas orders. 



-and please don’t forget to mark 
all my linen with 

CASH’S NAMES. 

Woven on Fine Cambric 
Tape in Fast Turkey Redm 


Style No. 8. 

Can be used on Woollen and Knitted Garments. 

To be obtained of all Drapers and Outfitters. 

Write for complete list of the many styles in which these names can 
be woven to— 

<1. & J. CASH, LTD., COVFNTRY. 

Or to American Branch : 15, Chestnut-Street, S. Norwalk, '"onn.; Canadian 
.Branch: jot, St. James Street, Montreal’..Australian Branch: 85, Cubitt 
” • ■ ’ yurne. PUeite mention Illustrated London News. 


FOR REMOVING ALL SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


USE 


THE RELIABLE HOME TREATMENT 
SURE, SAFE AND PAINLESS 

A CLIENT WRITES 

Dear Madam—I am so pleased to tell you the “ Data " Treatment was quite a 
success, therefore there is no need to make any appointment with you. 1 must confess a 
no faith in the “ Dara ’’ when sending for it, which makes my gratitude to you all the more 
real. 1 must thank you very much for your wonderful remedy, and remain. 

Yours gratefully, -- 

{Original of above, also other Testimonials , can be seen.) 

Remove Superfluous Hair Comfortably in your own Home 

Prices 10/6 & 21/6 (times the amount of the smaller) 

ADAIR GAHESH ESTABLISHMENT f 2 new bon B- 8 - t ^^ t 

Telephone— OERRARO 3782 


(OxfordSt. End) LONDON, W. 

Aleo PARIS flt NEW YORK MARK. 


Street, Richmond, Melbourne. 


TRY IT IN YOUR BATH 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KINO. 

SGRUBB’S AMMONIA 

MARVELLOUS PREPARATION 

Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 

Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 

Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 

Softens Hard Water. 

Price Is. per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 

IsCRUBB & CO., LTD., GUILDFORD STREET, LONDON, S.E.| 












Owing to Government Restrictions the proprietors 
of "Premier’ cannot meet all demands. But they 
can guarantee that " Premier’ ..absolutely retains 
those characteristics which have made its old time 
reputation-chaste quality : wonderful delicacy and 
great age. 


WRIGHT & GREIG, Lid. 

Distillcrt, 
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NEW COATS & 
SKIRTS for EARLY 
SPRING WEAR. 


T horoughi.y well cut 

on plain, tailor - made 
lines, and made from' really 
reliable materials. 


COAT AND SKIRT in best quality 
Covert Coating with fancy stripe; 
perfectly plain coat cut on men's 
dress-coat lines, with pocket and 
link fastening. Plain box-pleated 
skirt 


in fine quality navy 
black corded suitings. 


Dri-ped makes the Difference 

The man with wet feet is either a pessimist or a hero; 
but the ordinary man who wears Dri-ped may always be optimistic, for 

Dri-ped, the Super-Leather for Soles, is absolutely water¬ 
proof: and the higher leather mounts in price, the more 
Dri-ped’s DOUBLE WEAR saves you. 

War needs restrict Dri-ped supplies for civilian wear, though a limited quantity 
IS available. Soldiers and Sailors can always obtain D.i-ped from Repairers 
possessing Government permits. Write fo1 free booklet. 

, 1 Inauiries to Dri ped Advt, 

See this trade hmt k 

in purple every few _ . _ _ Cannon Street. Manche«ter. 

inches .>n each sole. I * Sole Manstfad users 

Without it the leather is \ X Wm. Walker & Sons 

. Ltd., Bolton, Lancs. 


VOTE— This rdabi 


Saturdays. 


Marshall© 

S NEL G ROVE 


VERE STREET AND• OXFORD STREET 

LONDON ¥ 1 == 


The Super-Leather for Soles. 


Sound Sleep 


Nerve Strain and digestive unrest are the usual 
conditions which cause sleeplessness. 

Soothe the nerves, allay the digestive activity and 
sound, refreshing sleep will follow. 

For this purpose nothing is so good as a cupful 
of “ Ovaltine,” taken just belore retiring. 

“ Ovaltine ” is a light, nourishing, quickly prepared 
and easilv digested tonic food beverage, supplying 
abundant' material tor soothing and restoring 
strained nerves. It is a concentration of the 
nutritive and tonic properties contained m A alt, 
Milk and Eggs. Independent medical analysis 
certifies that a cupful of “ ()valtine ” contains more 
nourishment than 7 cupfuls of Cocoa, 12 cupfuls ol 


A Valuable Suggestioi 

'end a tin of “Ovaltine" to 
Soldier or Sailor Friend, wlietl 
Camp, at the Front, in Hospital 
board Ship. 

Nothing roulcl bo more accrptal 
" Ovaltine" provides the most n. 
in S and sustaining food-drink pr 


trouble 


(i-r. and a little condensed 
added if desired, 
lode a tin of “Ovaltine 
u Parcel. or ask your < 
c * a tin ready for posting. 




tonic food beverage 


Builds up Brain , Nerve and Body. 

Sold by all Chemists and Stores at 1 / 4 , 2^3 and 4 / 

FREE TRIAL SAMPLE and Descriptive Booklet on 
rtctiDt of 2d. in stamps for postatt and packtne. 

A.'WANDER, Ltd.. 24, Cowcross Street. London, E.C. 

Works: Hint's Lam ley, Herts. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

SIR A. PINEROS ‘ SUBURBAN IDYLL." AT THE NEW. 

I T has always been a favourite idea with Sir Arthur 
Pinero to suggest that Bohemia in its lower walks 
may contain more kindli¬ 
ness, warmer hearts, and 
even a higher sense of 
honour than such social 
circles as look down on it, 
perhaps, as vulgar. We had 
it broached in “ Trelawny”; 
he returned to it more or less 
in “ The ' Mind the Paint ’ 

Girl” and “Letty”; we 
meet it once again as applied 
to circus performers over 
against ” Suburbia ” in his 
blend of farce and old- 
fashioned sentiment, ” The 
Freaks.” What he hints, as 
he brings his giant, midgets, 
living skeleton, and india- 
rubber girl into contact with 
a middle - class household, 
which includes a clerk in 
the City, a slangy “flapper,” 
and, above all, two sponging 
and prosily selfish depend¬ 
ents, seems to be this—are 
not average members of 
Society, proud of their nor¬ 
mality, often enough the real 
freaks of Nature ? The play 
is acted perfectly : Mr. Ben 
Webster putting life-blood 
and charm into the role of 
the living skeleton ; Miss 
Laura Cowie’s india-rubber 
girl conquering alike in pas¬ 
sion and in Cockney cheeki¬ 
ness ; Miss Isobel Elsom 
revealing new phases of 
talent : Mr. Fred Kerr and 
Miss Helen Ferrers pro¬ 
viding splendid telling por¬ 
traits of the bores ; and 
Miss Irene Rooke, as the freaks’ meek hostess, helping 
the story all through with gracious and natural touches. 

"THE BING BOYS ON BROADWAY." 

AT THE ALHAMBRA. 

Not even the consciousness that a laid must be in progress 
could damp the ardour last Saturday night at the Alhambra 
of either audience or performers : the latest chapter in the 
history of the Bing family ended as it began, triumphantly- 
For the patrons of the new revue, it was enough that 
Lucifer and his Emma were once more, and amid fresh 


scenic surroundings, in association upon the stage, and 
that Mr. George Robey was again Lucifer, and Miss Violet 
Lorainc, Emma. With Mr. Nat D. Ayer supplying melo¬ 
dies as tuneful and haunting as those of the early " Bing 
Boys' ” score, and a vivacious stage crowd at hand to fill 


ON THE WESTERN FRONT: A CANADIAN SIEGE - GUN BEING FIXED LN POSITION. [Canuluin War Records.] 


the scene which made a sort of lightning tour through 
America, the rest could be left to the twin “ stars ” ; and 
both of them twinkled to some purpose. Each of them 
can hold the stage alone. Mr. Robey’s Lucifer, jostled 
by customs-house officials, confidence thieves, or angry 
restaurant waiters, burbling incoherently as a Red Indian 
brave, or firing off topical verses with pointed references 
to the Kaiser and our Premier, was a very fountain of 
mirth. Miss Loraine, as duchess or squaw, hailing New 
York in song, or joining in a Chinatown revel, carried her 
audience with her by sheer magnetism. 


-- - -- ... aftVO y 

The idea which Gilbert used fantastically i n •• tu 
P alace of Truth ” has always been a favourite with 
farce-writers. In Mr. James Montgomery's piece now fill 
ing the bill at the Savoy we get an ingenious and charac¬ 
teristically American variant 
of the notion—full of bustle 
and hurry and glib slang 
and given a tinge of S pec£ 
lative finance. Its hero, who 
has squandered money en¬ 
trusted to him by his fiancee, 
bets the sum he has lost- 
ten thousand dollars—that 
he will speak " Nothing but 
the Truth ” for twenty-four 
hours. So thorough is 
Robert Bennett in his dis¬ 
concerting, and of course 
screamingly comic, adherence 
to veracity that he goes 
beyond his. bond—not only 
tells the truth about stocks 
and shares, and defies all 
the traps laid for him by 
his stage comrades, but is 
unnecessarily candid about 
friends, creates trouble be¬ 
tween a married pair, and, 
to his sweetheart's indig¬ 
nation, rakes up reminis¬ 
cences of his long-past love- 
affairs. It is all capital, 
breakneck fun which keeps 
its audience bubbling over 
with laughter ; and the 
earnest George Washington 
air of Mr. A. E. Matthews 
in the title-role, the burly 
humour of Mr. Charles 
Glenney as the hero’s future 
father-in-law, and the piqu¬ 
ancy of Mr. O. B. Clarence’s 
sketch of a calculating par¬ 
son, and a no less clever 
study of Miss Dorothy 
Minto’s—not to mention the 
Kelly — all make for happy 


charm of Miss 
entertainment. 
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JUB 



The only Rational Laxative. 



RODONAL 


Combats Hereditary Arthritism. 



Relieves Constipation, purifies the 
.blood, and keeps the body healthy. 

Jubol can be taken without alter¬ 
ing the daily routine, and is 
an ideal laxative for travellers. 

Jubol improves the complexion. 


Constipation 

Enteritis 

Haemorrhoids 

Dyspepsia 

Skin 

Blemishes 

Sallow 

Complexion 


Recommended by the 
Medical Profettion in 
England and Abroad. 


“ Don’t you forget 
to pack a box of 
Jubol in my bag.” 


Medical Opinion : 

few week! °5 y , to take J rom one to three tablets of Jubol every night for a 

fr ° m *** " ■ priceless boon ,0 

Prof. PAUL SUARD, 

Late of the French Naval Medical College and of the Hospitals. 

boxes 20 /{,). Prepared at Chatelain’s Laboratories, Pari*, 
free, from the Hritish and Colonial Agents. HEPPELI.S, 
’ be obtained explanatory literature. 


5 ,', p t r box (complete__ 

■*ib-ain;ible from all Chemists, or direct, post free,’from I 
armacists, 1(14, Piccadilly, London. W.i, from whom 




‘ The dead dominate the living.” 


r THE children of arthritic 
1 parents inherit the arth¬ 
ritic tendency. From their 
earliest years they should be given 
URODONAL in order to modify 
the condition and avoid the com¬ 
plications of uricamia (uric acid 
poisoning). 


GOUT, GRAVEL, STONE, SCIATICA 
NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
ARTERIO - SCLEROSIS 


MEDICAL OPINION : 

‘•In whatever spot of the body it may be located, 
uric acid cannot possiblyresist the powerful dis¬ 
solving and eliminating action of Urodonal. 
This agent chases the uric acid from all its 
Strongholds : from the muscular fibres of the 
digestive system; from the sheaths of the 
arteries ; from the pores of the skin ; from the 

? ulmonary alveoli; and from the nerve cells. 

he beneficial effects of this cleansing process 
of the system—which unites and epitomises so 
many therapeutic indications—are thus plainly 
appareut. Dr. Bettoux. 

Medical Faculty of Montpellier. 


('RODONAL, prices 5*- *" d Rufnrf 

hatelain’s Laboratories. Paris. E . _ ost free, 
from all chemists and drug ftores. or ( %<T p P LLS 
from the Hritish and Colonial A gen , p- rca< jj|| v 
Pharmacists and Foreign Chemists, .6n Hire 
London. W. r. from whom a * s ° , , “ <^ c i^ntific 

free, the full explanatory booklets, 

Remedies,” and "* treatise on Da - 

Agent* in Canada : ROUGIER 3 ‘ 

Sotre Dante Est. Montreal, Canada. 

Agent in U.S.A.: GEO. WALLAU. 2. 4. 6. 

Street, Sew York, U.S.A. b .cit KING. 

Agent for Australia and Sew Zealand; B. [g#*. 
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For your Infant or Invalid 

EV “ «" u3e d to prepare 
of J^fteffS e to°Beng/r' 1 s 00 end3 ke an0ther ’ b “‘ there »e reoemblance 


Food 


while being prepared becomes blended into a dainty . 

first process oj digestion, self-contained in the Food.** C a by a yentlc 
To this, and to its great nutritive now*»r 
position as "the Food the Doctor orders /’ ' enger 8 owes lta unique 

Fron rnM.D., M.R.C P.. F.R C.S. 

"I am a Specialist in Diseases in Children. a r . d amasin E Bender’s Food extensi^l, ^ .. 

Be^>* Foot is.old in tin* by Ch, mists, etc.. evcryutZe ^ #Xt * n8iveIy ta P««=«oe. M 

Full particulars and directions with each tin. Sole ProDriefm-. u 

BENGER’S FOOD LTD- - Otter n/- rk , P^P ^etors^and Manufactnren.: 

Branch Office*: Sr.w York 90 Bcekman Street.” Sydney pj tt HESTER, England- 

_ *• re<!t - Uc bOiii throughout Cana da. 
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may think that a 
broken bootlace is a small 
matter-hut is it? Many 
»i tram has been lost 
through a broken lace, 
''ear Horen lace 9, and 
avoid nsk. 


The “VENUS” is a beautiful Pencil both in form 
and quality. It runs over the paper with the mini¬ 
mum ol eflort, and is a real pleasure to use No 
other Pencil can give just the same perfect results 


17 Grades 6B Softest to 9H Hirde.t) Blacklead—also Copvinc. 

Of all Stationers, Stores, etc., throughout :hr -.to 1 

“VENUS,” gj w * 

173/8, LOWER CLAPTON ROAD, E.s 



Hurculaces are the ideal 
laces for boots or shoes. 

You may not need a new pair of laces just now, but you will sooner or 
later. Kemember a pair m the hand is worth two in the shop, so make 
a point of asking for HURCULACES on the way home. They are 
strong, well dyed, and firmly tagged —and they are British made. 

Stocked by high-class Drapers, Outfitters, and Bootmakers. 




“BEAUTIFULLY COOL AND SWEET SMOKING" 

Player’s Navy Cat Tobacco 

Picked la varying degrees of strength to euit every eleee of emoker 

Player’s Gold Leaf Navy Cut - - . ) Peroz. 

Player’s Medium Navy Cut - - ( Old- 

Player’s Tawny Navy Cut . ) ©2 

PLAYER’S “WHITE LABEL” NAVY CUT T.Y 


Also PLAYER’S NAVY CUT DE LUXE (a development of 
Player’s Navy Cut) packed in Airtight Tins 



Player’s Navy cut cigarettes 

HAVE A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 

hey are made from fine quality Virginia Tobacco and sold in Two Strengths— 


MILD AND MEDIUM 


MILD (Gold Leaf) 

100 for 4/6 50 for 2/3 

24 for 1/1 12 for 6£d. 


MEDIUM 

100 for 3/5 50 for 1/9J 

20 for 8£d. 10 for 4£d. 


IN PACR ETS and tins from all tobacconists AND STORES 


<aBd Tob * ccos > are also supplied at DOTY FKEE RAT 
gratuitous distribution to wounded Soldiers and Sailors I 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS. Nottingham 


1 Branch of the Imperial Tohncc . Co. (of Great Britain an-! Ireland) Ltd. 1 


FASHIONABLE 

FLEECY 

WOOLLEN 

STOLES 


Our own exclusive design, very 
attractive and useful. Suitable for 
wearing on many occasions when a 
white woollen wrap is desirable. 
These Stoles are made from delight¬ 
fully soft and fleecy Alpaca Wool, 
which has that beautiful silkv feeling 
so much appreciated. They are 
obtainable in white only, with 
coloured diamond pattern, as shown. 
PRICE 

45/6 

Or in plain srlf-colourt, 

29/6 

X( >?/■:. - This F.tfaKi hment isolosed 
on Sat unlays. 

Debenliam 

&Freebodv 

loftu omm u ominf 

\vidmore Street. 

(Cavendish Square) London.Wl 

Famous for over a Cent urv 
forTaste. for Quality, tor Value 
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LADIES^PAGE. 

W E i K Wee k' ataoit day by day, a new record comes of 
. * : “® s P*endid courage of our British women. To the future 
historian it will be one of the most interesting points about the 
wonderful record of the mothers and sisters and sweethearts of the 
men who fought in the Great War. Here one day is the Scotland 
ard Inspector at an inquest remarking on the coolness and good 
behaviour of the Englishwomen in raids, and stating that the police 
everywhere are agreed that any panic that ever is comes from the 
aliens who crowd into the shelters — many of whom, he stated, are 
young men. 

The next day, a passage is printed from a letter sent to his 
Inends at Pontypool by Driver Bevan, who was on board the 
torpedoed Aragon. “We ought to be proud of our women! I 
did not see one girl give way,” he says ; and then he tells of how a 
nurse, exclaiming “ I must help the Tommies,” plunged overboard 
from the destroyer that had rescued the women and swam about 
till she had saved about a dozen men.” The soldier adds, with 
the pride of race that maybe is not popular with other nations but 
that has gone far to make us what we are in the world, "There 
is only one country that breeds such women ! ” Still, we must 
remember that to court needless danger is but foolhardy, and we 
should take shelter when possible from falling shrapnel. 

An interesting exhibition of the work of the W.A.A.C. has been 
opened at Harrod’s by Princess Arthur of Connaught. As usual 
with exhibitions of women’s work, however, the greater part of 
what is being done cannot be exhibited. Cooking, cleaning, motor¬ 
driving, and clerkly work—the chief duties from which the women 
are relieving the soldiers in France under the organisation of the 
Woman’s Army Auxiliary Corps — cannot be displayed. Odd tasks 
undertaken by women cannot be exhibited—-for example, there are 
women police and girl " coast watchers." Nor can the work of the 
land-girls in England be displayed except in statistics and j to- 
graphs, both of which give an impressive idea of all that our voung 
women are now doing in food production. Skirts are conspicuous 
by their absence in the various “ fashions for workers,” yet the 
womanly figure gives a womanly look. One cannot but reflect how 
heavy a handicap would be taken off domestic workers, too, by 
wearing one of these costumes. 

Food shortage will try many of our souls worse than bombs, 
because it prevents us from ministering properly to our families. 
No kitchen skill and no ingenuity in catering can make adequate 



food out of insufficient supplies. I see Dr. Hinhede’s cheau 
menus, published by the Danish Government, often now referred 
to in newspapers. But those menus, as well as the usual vegetarian 
cookery-books, are quite useless for present circumstances. Denmark 
was a great butter- exporting country; therefore it had left over 
quantities of skimmed milk to dispose jf at home at very low 
prices ; and eggs were produced and marketed there by a great 
organisation, which made them abundant and cheap. Recipes like 
Dr. Hinhede’s — which are based on freely flowing skim milk, on 
eggs at three-farthings each, and on margarine ’ at eightpence per 
pound, w-ith plenty of cheap wheaten flour and rye flour —are 
unfortunately, of no use to us now. What we have—potatoes 
and other roots, green vegetables, dried peas and beans, oatmeal, the 
farinaceous foods, such as rice, sago, tapioca — suffice partially to 
" fill the vacuum,” so far as feeling goes, but it is not possible to 
make them either nice and palatable or adequately nourishing with¬ 
out the use of fats, or milk, eggs, and wheaten flour. I know a 
number of recipes for making nice dishes from potatoes, but all 
need either frying in fat (and we know' that margarine, even if 
we got enough, does not fry things properly), or mashing up 
with butter or with eggs, or coating with beaten egg and crumbs 
or flour. Still, we must do the best we can, and use all available 
flavourings, diversified as much as possible. 

I strongly advise my sister housewives to put aside prejudice 
and try the family with garlic, without saying anything about it 
and without overdoing that strong flavour—a very tiny bit suffices. 
Here is a ragout of potatoes. Boil in their skins, not too soft, 
peel, and cut in moderate-sized chunks. Have ready a sauce, of 
milk if possible, but otherwise of water, made to the consistence 
of double cream with flour or cornflour ; season, and stir in a bit of 
garlic the size of a pea crushed up to mash on a plate. Put potatoes 
in till hot again, and serve as a dish by itself. If the family sav, 

“ Ugh, how horrid ! ”—well, you must give it up; but very likely 
they ’ll love it. 

Another dish is the same, without garlic, and the sauce — 
made rather thicker — spread over the sliced potatoes in a pie- 
dish, well sprinkled with grated cheese, and browned in the 
oven or under the gas-grill. A good variation of this is to omit the 
cheese, but flavour the sauce with dried thyme rubbed to powder, 
and sprinkle fresh finely chopped parsley over the surface after 
taking from the oven. Pot age Perigord, a delicious soup, is made 
by boiling a clove or two of garlic and either fresh or tinned 
tomatoes together in water till the flavour is extracted, strain them 
out, and thicken the liquor with cornflour, allowing one beaten egg 
in the tureen lor each pint. Filomena. 



Oakey sweluncton 

Knife Polish 


Jewsbury 

& Brown’s 
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BAILEY’S TURNSTILES, 

TURRET CLOCKS. 

fflfffllF## PUMPS AND VALVES, 


Rough roads don’t 

trouble Palmers—which have the 
famous Palmer Cord Foundation, 
which minimises internal friction, and 
the finest tread ever moulded on to a 
tyre. No need to buy foreign tyres 
after the war. 


SESSEL PEARLS 


"Che Latest War ‘£ooki 


SESSEL 
PEARLS 
Are the finest 
reproductions 
existing. They 
are made by a 


A DIARY '“ T 

By ENID BAGNOLD. F cap 8*o 2/0 act 

“At once realiitic and brilliant . . . An astoniihingly 
clever page from the history of the war.’’— Daily Snv^ 

ENGLISHMAN, KAMERAD! 

By GILBERT NOBBS. Late L.R.B.) 3/0 net. 

" This remarkable volume gives a wonderfully vivid and 
minute description of his sensations during action." 

Scotsman. 

MY ROUND of the WAR 

By BASIL CLARKE 6/ net. 

“ Many a home in Britain will read and re-read these 
pages."—Manchester City Sews. 

THE OLD FRONT LINE 

JOHN MASEFIELD (20th Thousand ) 2/0 net. 

“By those whose friends or kin fought and died in the old 
front line, the book will be treasured as a part of the lives 
that are gone." - Gentlewoman. 


A NIB TO SUIT 
YOUR HAND 


Made in all sires with the original three- 
ribbed rubber and the steel studded treads 
Write now for the Booklet “Palmers, 
Petrol and Porter," ■which give t fully' 
detailed proof of the TEX PER CENT . 
PETROL SAVING. 

THE PALMER TYRE. LTD.. 

I 19-123. Shaftesbury Ave., London. W.C.2 


ALL ADMIRE 
MYERS’ PENS 


Smooth and Velvety, with easy Glidi 
Action. The Pens for Restful Writi 


BROCHURE No. t«. ON REOUEJ 
POST FRF.E. ” 

Old Cold, Silver, Diamond a, efc., tak 
exchange or purchased for cash. 

SESSEL Bourne, I.ld.', 

14 fiP I4a, New Bond St.. London 


N OTABLE 6/- NET FICTION . 

DRIFTING (browne) 

A atory by BYERS FLETCHER 

BEYOND 2 nd imp 

By JOHN GALSWORTHY 

MISTRESS OF MEN 

By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 


ASSORTED SAMPLE BOX 

OF ALL STATIONERS 
<t free. Sevenpence, from Manufacti 


M. MYERS ca SON, Ld„ Charlotte Street, 
Birmingham. 


Culleton’s Heraldic Office 

92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Arms and Pedigrees of English and 
Foreign Families. 

Genealogical Researches in Public Records. 

PEDIGREES ENGROSSED AND EMBLAZONED 

.'-■•al'-. Rings. Dies, Book plates (ex-libris) Engraved. 

ARMORIAL STAINED GLASS. MEMORIAL TABLETS. 

Sketches and Designs for all purposes. 


Wm. HEINEMANN, 20-21, Bedford Street, W.C.2 


Do not let Grey Hairs 
appear. 

Restorea Grey or White Hair to its 
original colour, where the glands are 
not destroyed. Prevents Dandruff, and 
the Hair from coming out. Restores 
and Strengthens the Hair. 

IS NOT A DYE. 

Sold Everywhere. 


THE 

MEXICAN 

HAIR 

RENEWER. 


Gives instant relief fron 
Catarrh. Asthma, etc 
The Standard Remed) 
for over 40 years. 

At all chemists 4/3 i tin 
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CONG SOUPS are a godsend In the home in these days of food 
w scarcity and high prices; they help to flit the gap caused by 
the present shortage of meat. 

GONG SOUPS can be made perfectly by anyone. The Ingre¬ 
dients are carefully selected, flasonred. and mixed. All that 
remains to be done is to add water, simmer for 15 or 20 minutes 
according to directions, and serve. 


BRITISH 
MADE IN 
RUGBY 
ENGLAND 


MJ W DP AWL/ 

Wf W/PE 

w ft ELECTRIC LAMPS. 

mwi n save you a lot of \ Q/ 
VXmemeyMe gi\in£ \ 

y° n a lot I \ 

sell them 


12 VARIETIES. 


London. E.C- 


Made bv OXO Ltd.. Thames H< 
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Get this famous British 

Skin Remedy .___ 


BRODIE’S 


for youthful APPEARANCE 


OWE LtQUID. 


No. O-RAVEN BLACK 
No. 1-BLACK 
No. 2-DARK BROWN 
No. 3—LIGHT BROWN 
No. *-GOLDEN BROWN 
No. 6-GOLDEN 

No. 6-HAIR GROWER 


ahvavs succeeds, even after doctors, /mHI 7 il 

specialists, and ointments have failed! '7 . ,.u ■-/.'/ 

Antexema instantly stops all irritation, and jt. 

starts your cure. Therefore get Antexema jA 

without another moment’s delay, and you’ll JPv' 
soon be free from your affliction. Invisible 
on the skin and prepared from a British MIP ’. 
physician’s prescription. Its value in skin 

illness has been proved by thousands. W||H[ JpT 

Apply Antexema Instantly jJSP 

However long your suffering has lasted, the f§jjf 
first application of Antexema starts you on 
the road to perfect skin health. Antexema f§j| 
cures eczema, rashes, pimples, bad legs, l|||||, 
chaps, chilblains, and every other skin 
illness of infants or adults. 

Antexema gives instantaneous relief and quickly cures every skin illness. 

Do your duty to your skin and get Antexema to-day. Supplied by all chemists and 
stores everywhere Also of Boots’ Cash Chemists. Army and Navy, Civ,? Servke 
Stores, Harrods , Selfridge s, Whiteley’s. Parkes’, Taylor’s Drug Co., Timothy w£ 
and Lewis and Burrows’, at is. anrl £_’ . ; y . . s - 


HARMLESS AND PERFECT. 
PERMANENT & ODOURLESS. 


A MEDICAL CERTIFICATE 
WITH EACH BOTTLE. 


(PLAINLV PACKED). 


C. Brandauer & Co.’s Ltd. 

CIRCULAR POINTED ^0 
PENS, 


1 hes,i series of 
Pens neither scratch 
nor spurt. They glide over 
the roughest paper with the 
ease of a soft lead pencil. Assorted 
nple Boxes, 6d., to be obtained 
Stationers. If out of stock, send 
to the Works, Birmingham. 

drawn to their Patent Anti-Blottiaf Seriet, 
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MEDALS A 
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London Warehouse: 124, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 
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the chronicle of the car. 

The General Since, a few months ago, it was an- 
Council of nounced that there was something 

Motoring. more than a hope that motoring 

interests would be co-ordinated under 
a General Council of the representative bodies, people have 
been asking when the proposal was going to materialise 
into accomplished fact. It is now known that the project 
has, for the time being at least, come to nothing because 
of the refusal of the Automobile Association to enter into 
the scheme. No announcement of the reasons for its 
refusal has been made. On the contrary, Mr. Jovnson 
Hicks, M.P., the chairman of the A.A., stated explicitly 
that he was not authorised to give reasons, and that in the 
meantime those reasons must remain the affair of the 
Association. So, on the face of it, a scheme which has 
everything to recommend it on grounds of policy has 
fallen down because of the abstention of the most numeri¬ 
cally powerful of the representative bodies. 

Naturally, there has been a great deal of criticism of 
the attitude of the A.A., which, I think, mainly arises out 
of the refusal to give its reasons for standing out. Those 
reasons may be excellent in themselves, but unless they are 
disclosed, it is impossible to pass judgment. I fully con¬ 
cede that any one of the motoring bodies has a perfect 
right to decline to enter into any working arrangement 
with the rest, for any or no reason. Nor, if it should think 
silence the best policy, is it compelled to state its objections 
publicly. But, as a matter of policy, I certainly do think 
the A.A. is very badly advised to say nothing and let 


judgment go by default. The Executive should remember 
that the Association is not really a private affair. By its 
very constitution and nature, it is a public body, appealing 
to the suffrages of the motor-using public for its existence 
and support, so that it becomes due to that public that an 
explanation should be rendered of why it refuses to enter 
into an arrangement which, unless there is a nigger some¬ 
where on the 
- ~~ fence, seems 

to be e xac tly 

J what we have 

ow all been wait- 

JJ “ —, \ ing for these 

said, nothing 
has publicly 
transpired in 
explanation of 


A RECORD - MAKING DAIMLER: A PICTURE FROM PALESTINE. 
The 22nh.p. 30-cwt. Daimler lorry seen in our photograph, which was sent by 
a soli.er serving in Palestine, was the first of its kind landed in Egypt during 
the present campaign. It has been in use for two years and nine months, 
and, except for a new set of tyres, has needed no repairs—a wonderful record 
in war cond.tions of work and roads. 


A VALUABLE MOTOR DETAIL : THE C.A.V. 

ELECTRIC ENGINE-STARTER. 

Our photograph of a C.A.V. electric engine starter the A. A. 
shows the driving pinion in the run-starting position— tion, it is a 
that is. disengaged from the toothed ring on the fairly open 
engine fly-wheel. secret ^ it 

is based on the opinion that the Association’s existence 
is bound up in the representation of the privatfi 
motor-owner, and that it cannot reconcile those interests 
with those of the trade. For mv own part, I dissent from 
that view in certain essential directions. Everything 
seems to me to depend upon the constitution <?f the General 
Council, and its objects. We may take it, I think, that 
there are two aspects of automobilism which demand 
united action from those who are charged with repre¬ 
senting its interests, whether those interests are 
those of the private motor-owner or the trade. Those 
two aspects may best be expressed in the terms of 
roads and legislation ; and I contend that if we do 
not attempt to reach greater and unnecessary detail 
in the work of the proposed General Council, all 
those interests are mutual and completely identical. 
Of course, if anyone asks that such matters as the 
percentage of profit on petrol should be brought 
within the purview of the Council, with the object 
of arriving at a common agreement between buyer 
and seller, then I am altogether against the whole 
idea, because the two interests are diametrically 
opposed. On the one side we have the motor- 
owner, who quite legitimately wants to get his petrol 
at the lowest competitive price, and on the other, the 
trade, which, just as legitimately from its own point of 
view, wants to get the maximum of profit on its 
outlay. I have s mply taken this case of petrol to illus¬ 
trate how impossible it is to reconcile the commercial 
interests of the two sides of the motor movement. 
But it is, I submit, altogether different when w r e come 
to consider the general interests of the two, and it 
really ought not to be beyond the wit of man 
to devise a constitution of the General Council 


which would bring everyone together in the interests 
of highway transport. 

1 do not think the A. A. can allow matters to remain as 
they are. It simply must say why it has refused to come 
in. or else it must be content to rest under the implication 
that its refusal is due to jealousy or to some other motive 
which is more obscure, but still unworthy. 

Coal-Gas for As there seem to be a number of 
Motor-Cars. car-users who are not clear as to the 
coal-gas position, it mav be as well 
to note that the Petrol Control Department has decided 
to grant gas permits to all those whose cars were fitted 
with gas-holders before Jan. 3 last. These permits wll 
entitle the holder to use his car within the terms ot 
the Order. The permit does not impose any limit as to 
the quantity of gas to be used. Further, it is understood 
that the Department will offer no obstacle to the granting 
of permits for the use of gas-holders to car-owners who 
can put forward a good case for the use of their cars.—W.V 


A GREAT GENERAL IN PALESTINE: SIR EDMUND ALLENBY 
IN HIS VAUXHALL CAR. 

The historic past and the making of the history of to-day are suggested 
by our interesting photograph of General Sir Edmund Allenby, Com¬ 
mands-in-Chief Egyptian Expeditionary Force, in his 25-h.p. Vauxhafl 
Staff motor-car, neat the Jaffa Gate, Jerusalem. 
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MOTOR LORRIES Capacitie ‘ 


There are 105 replaceable bushings in the 3-lon Denby, 102 
in the 2-ton, and 86 in the 1-ton model. 

Every part that wear will affect is protected by one of these 
bushings. They can be renewed when’worn at a slight cost, 
and the truck is as good as ever. 

They add to manufacturing cost—but they form one of the 
many ways in which Denby construction saves you money 

Cable Address “ DENTRUX.” 

Cable Codes - Western Union and A.B.C. 5th edition. 

DENBY MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, 
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(3) AT THE VICTORIA COAL-MINE, SOUTH WALES. 

During his recent tour 
mines. On 

in brown nn 


recent tour in the West, the Prince of Wales visited some Welsh and Cornish 
mines. On February 21 he descended the Victoria coal *“ w *- es - esse 


il-mine, 

* n..riu Aon feet deeo. 


:outh Wales, dressed 
Messages of welcome 
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DOVER STRAITS: WHAT THE WATERS HIDE. ❖ 


A T the beginning of last century, when the name 
of Napoleon was on the lips of nurses to 
frighten naughty children, Nelson was given command 
of the “ Squadron on a Particular Service,” which 
was the way in which the Admiralty concealed the 
fact that this officer was charged with the defence 
of England against invasion, his station the 
Downs. Napoleon’s preparations were the terror of 
England. 

In these days there is a tendency to underestimate 
the importance of this station, and to ignore the 
difficulties with which the Dover Patrol has to con¬ 
tend. In the last century we never obtained absolute 
command of the Channel; swift enemy ships were 
always active, in spite of the measures which our 
seamen concerted with fine resource and courage. 
The steam-engine had not made its appearance to 
assist an enemy’s raiding policy; Fulton’s dream of 
the submarine was nothing more than a dream ; the 
mine, as we know it to-day, had not been developed 
as a constant menace to the forces charged with 
keeping open the sea communications of an island 
Power ; there were no aircraft to enable the enemy 
to oversee our operations. Every condition has since 
changed, except one. The enemy does not possess 
the French coast ; but he has well-defended Belgian 
ports as bases of operations. And for the rest, con¬ 
sider the position. On the one hand, the Germans are 
able to use destroyers with a speed of over thirty 
knots; automobile motor-boats, with high-exjflosive 
charges, operated from the shore; well-armed sub¬ 


marines ; and other submarines, carrying mines, 
which move stealthily below' the surface and drop 
their devil’s eggs in the pathways of British men-of- 
war and merchant ships. Before the Germans had 
established themselves on the Belgian coast, this 
country' had given hostages to fortune, by despatching 
troops to France. Thousands of officers and men pass 
to and fro, and vast quantities of supplies are sent 
from this country every twenty - four hours. In 
addition, the Dover Patrol has to shepherd a great 
volume of merchant shipping passing up and down 
the Channel. We offer to the enemy large and varied 
targets; and he has the advantage of initiative, 
speed, and, above all, darkness in carrying out raids. 

It is never known when destroyers or submarines will 
be sent forth, nor what their exact objectives will be ; 
and all the time the Dover Fatrol has to be at sea 
fighting the elements and protecting the barrage 
which, as the Germans know, reinforces the activities 
of our small craft. 

If an incident occurs, such as the recent raid 
on the drifters hunting for a submarine, the whole 
world learns of it within a few hours. Nothing is 
known of the other side of the ledger. When Nelson 
was holding his station in the Downs, he wrote of the 
” great preparations at Ostend,” Augereau, afterwards 
the Marshal of France, being in command of that part 
of the Army. " I hope.” Nelson added, “ to let him 
feel the bottom of the Goodwin Sands.” In these days 
we should have a very’ different appreciation of the 
work of the Dover Patrol if we could see the bottom 


ARCHIBALD HURD, 

of the Straits of Dover. This channel, with a width 
of a little over twenty miles, has become the gate¬ 
way of civilisation. The enemy has been endeavour¬ 
ing to break through it for over three-and a-half 
years—to surprise our watch and ward. If some 
instrument could be invented to enable us to 
look through the water to the bed of the Channel 
between the English coast and the opposite shore, we 
should obtain a better-balanced picture of the events 
in this theatre of war since the opening of the struggle 
We have knowledge of all the enemy’s successes and 
partial successes ; but the swift-running waters con- 
eeri from view the wrecked material and lifeless bodies 
which tell the story of his failures. One of the most 
tantalising features of the present situation at sea is 
that so much is necessarily hidden from view owing 
to the advent of the submarine and the mine, and 
the character of the offensive and defensive measures 
which our Navy has developed. If the barrage in the 
Straits could talk, and if every depth-charge which is 
dropped could signal back to the surface the injury 
indicted on the foe; less importance would be attached 
to occasional raids. But, in the absence of such 
evidence, the proof of the success with which the 
Dover Straits are guarded is to be found in the millions 
of men holding the line in France and Belgium, 
supplied from day’ to day with all they’ require—big 
guns and small, munitions in confusing variety, food, 
clothing, and all the hundred-and-one things which 
offer some compensation for the discomfort of life in 
the trenches. 


THE RUSSIAN ANARCHY: ORIGIN OF LENINISM. <*> By E. B. OSBORN. 


R EVOLUTIONARY ideas were first brought to 
Russia by officers who had served in the cam¬ 
paigns of 1813 and 1814, in which, by the way. the 
efficiency of Napoleon’s armies was impaired by 
several ” war strikes ” on a small scale. Accordingly, 
many Frenchmen believed that the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion was really a posthumous child of the French 
Revolution, and that it would develop in much the 
same way (only more rapidly), at once strengthening 
the moral of the Russian Army with new spiritual 
ardours, and eventually producing a master-mind— 
a second Napoleon, perhaps—capable of handling 
vast masses of men in the grand style. Yet, even if 
Kerensky had been a Danton, the odds are that he 
would have failed, though there had then been nothing 
inglorious in his failure. For the keen sense of nation¬ 
ality which inspired Revolutionary’ France was utterly 
lacking in Russia ; and it was not the spirit of the 
French Revolution, but that of the Paris Commune, 
which w'as working in the herd-mind of the Russian 
proletariat. And even the ideas of the French Com¬ 
munards were antiquated and ineffectual in the 
opinion of Lenin’s disciples, whose philosophy of 
social (not political) revolution combines the tenets 
of the German “ Zimmerwaldians,” the reddest of all 
Red Socialists, with the mystical Anarchism of such 
Russian sects as the Doukhobortsi and the Jesuitical 
belief (which is also an axiom of Prussian statecraft) 
that the end alvvay’s sanctifies the means. 

Lenin is a member of a noble Russian family 
which has always been in sympathy with revolution¬ 


ary movements. It is absurd, of course, to regard 
him as an agent provocateur engaged in wrecking the 
Russian polity for German pay'. No diagnosis of the 
highly contagious disease which he has introduced 
into Russia is scientifically’ complete if it ignores the 
man’s deadly earnestness. He is as indefatigable and 
incorruptible in the execution of what he considers 
his duty to mankind as was Robespierre, that disas¬ 
trous ideologue. Years ago I talked with a friend 
of his in Chicago, where a sort of international 
clearing-house for Anarchist ideas has always existed, 
and was tola that he was bv far the greatest individual 
force in German revolutionary circles. When in Ger¬ 
many' he was most at home with the extreme extrem¬ 
ists— Zimmenvald. Kienthal, Henke, Mehring, Rosa 
Luxemburg, and the others who are a minority even 
among the Minority Socialists. But, as my Chicago 
friend assured me, he was too big and original a nature 
to reflect the doctrines of any particular reader or 
group, and was in the habit of saying that the revolu¬ 
tionary' movements must start again with the principles 
laid down by Max Stirner, if they wished to create a 
new world, and a new mankind to live in it. Nothing 
permanent could ever be effected, until the soul of 
man had been stripped of all its old servitudes, and 
also of the habit of making new tyrannies for itself. 

Max Stirner’s “Per Einzige und sein Eigentum” is 
one of the most difficult books of philosophy in exist¬ 
ence. But the non-moral moral of it all mav be 
expressed in the brief sentence : 1 am It ; meaning 
that nothing which limits individuality in any way- 


must be allowed to exist a moment longer than is neces¬ 
sary-. There must be no more gods. There must be no 
more patriotism, because the feeling that one belongs 
to a nation cuts into the self-sufficiency of self, l'or 
the same reason the sense of moral obligation must be 
destroyed, for considerations of good and evil, right 
and wrong, hamper the easy expression of personality. 
Property, of course, is worse than theft. A man 
thinks he owns property ; really it owns him. And 
so on, and so forth ; in Max Stimer’s philosophy we 
have the purest Anarchism, the full and complete 
revolt against all forms of control. 

It is this theory' of progress which Lenin, sitting 
spider-like in a net of shaken circumstance, is working 
out in Russia. The Bolshevik Pnka~e No. 1, which 
was carried bv Lenin’s own men, Stiekelof and Sokolof, 
completed the destruction of the Russian Army. 
Religion, Law, Morality-, Learn ng have all been offi¬ 
cially abolished. The Moujik, who is less troubled by 
ideas than any other type of Russian, is to be sole 
master until all desire of mastery vanishes from the 
world. The brain, that dangerous factory of ideas, is 
to be subject to the horny' hand ; that is why scullery- 
maids and floor-sweepers are in command of colleges 
for women and famous medical schools. Society is 
to be abolished ; the instinct of gregariousness is to 
be clean-rooted out of man’s mind. It will last, 
perhaps, until Lenin dangles from his destined lamp- 
post. Meanwhile Max Stirner must be chuckling 
umbilically, in his unknown grave, at having at last 
scored a point against Nietschke. 


A WORD FOR THE GOAT. B y s. L. bensusan. 


I N view of the advantages accorded to domestic 
food-producers under the ration scheme, there is 
a fresh incentive to the keeping of goats, as well as 
other animals. Goat’£-milk butter or cheese is included 
in the ” domestic produce ” cf which the producers are 
allowed, in certain circumstances, to consume more 
than their rations. Now that the spring is upon 11s 
there will be the usual increase in the number of goats 
that this country holds, and it is of great national 
importance that the stock should be most carefully- 
preserved. The goat has not come to its own in this 
country, though in the past few months the Board 
of Agriculture has taken the first steps towards 
obtaining a return of the numbers on farms. There 
is a British Goat Society, and Mr. Holmes Pegler, the 
secretary, has written the best book in the language 
on the subject of goats; but the small farmer, the 
small holder, and the cottager do not keep goats to 
the extent that the country requires. The milk of 
the goat has about two per cent, more butter fat and 
two per cent, more solids than cow’s milk; the goat is 
free from tubercle ; and goat’s milk makes an excellent 
butter if it is carefully handled—to say nothing of a 
really admirable cheese. On the Continent there are 
half-a-dozen different goat-milk cheeses, but the 
writer’s personal experience as far as England is 
concerned is limited to the simple kind that is made 
in his own home. Many people imagine that goats, 
if they are to thrive, must be kept on grass ; but Mr. 
Pegler has pointed out that the stall-fed goat is 
generally healthier than the grazing goat, and less 


liable to certain diseases that remain incurable. 
There are several breeds of goat, the Angora making 
the best meat ; but many nondescripts, apart from 
their food value, will respond to careful feeding, clean 
quarters, and reasonable care by- yielding a quart of 
milk daily for half the year and a pint daily for two 
or three months after that. High-class animals— 
Anglo-Nubians, Anglo-Toggenburgs, and some of the 
pure breeds—will give as much as a gallon a dav 
when in full milk ; but in the writer’s experience these 
require more attention than they are generally likely 
to receive. At the present price of feeding stuffs, a 
stall-fecl goat should not cost more than eighteenpence 
a week to maintain in good condition ; while, where 
there is grazing and a sufficiency- of varied green food, 
the cost is less than half this moderate amount. It 
is unfortunate that there are very many worthless 
milch-goats for sale, and the beginner is bound to pay' 
for his experience ; but those who intend to buy 
would be well advised to have the animal they select 
examined by a veterinary surgeon, to whom the age 
will be revealed bv the development of the teeth and 
the general state of health by other means that need 
not be specified here. Cleanliness, a good supply of 
water—soft for choice, and constantly- renewed—a 
little rock-salt, regular grooming, and frequent change 
of food will keep most goats in health ; and they are 
omnivorous feeders. At the time of writing my goats 
are having hay, mangolds, carrots, acorns, and bran ; 
while on every fine day they are put out to graze, on 
a tether, for three or four hours. 


The doe should not be allowed to kid until she is 
well advanced in her second y'ear, and may then 
remain productive in every' sense for a further ten 
years, even on the comparatively cold and heavy lands 
of the southern and eastern counties that are not 
naturally suited to the requirements of the animal. 

A good buck kept for stud can be readily trained 
to draw a small cart and be very useful in the garden, 
provided he is kept under control, and he is all the 
better for a certain amount of work. 

The one objection to goats is the havoc they mil 
work on trees and choice vegetation if allowed to run 
loose. Be this as it may', we can control the more 
vicious propensities of the animal; and of its value to 
mankind there can be no question. A good milch- 
goat has a long head and a long body, wider in the 
hind quarters than in front; its hair is generally fine 
rather than coarse; and, though its market.value is 
the greater if it comes of a good milking strain, man\ 
of the nondescripts are worth keeping. Delicate 
babies and little children can often be made strong b\ 
being fed on goat’s milk ; and in tea and coffee few 
people can tell the difference between goats am 
cow’s milk, though they will find the former rat er 
•richer. Only when the goat is going off milk is there 
a characteristic and sometimes unpleasant flavour. 

In times like this every county should have 1 s 
goat - keeping association — if possible, under t 
auspices of the British Goat Society—and in a■ 'fD 
few years we should have a most valuable addiM* 
both to the milk and the meat supply ol these is an s. 
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A D.O.R.A. CASE: THE "MORNING POST" AT BOW STREET. 

DRAWN BY F. DE HAENEN. 
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'• 1N C °URT : A VIEW DURING COUNSEL S ADDRESS. 4. LEADING COUNSEL FOR THE CROWN : SIR GORDON 6. STANDING TO HEAR THE JUDGMENT : COL. REPINGTON ; 

*• THE PRESIDING MAGISTRATE: SIR JOHN DICKINSON. HEWART, K.C., SOLICITOR-GENERAL AND MR H. A. GWYNNE, EDITOR OF THE "MORNING 

5 LEADING COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENDANTS : MR. E. 5. THE PRINCIPAL DEFENDANT ARRIVING AT BOW STREET : P0ST ” (LEFT ^- 

TINDAL ATKINSON, K.C. LIEUT.-COLONEL REPINGTON, C.M.G. 7. AFTER JUDGMENT : MR. GWYNNE LEAVING THE COURT. 

The hearing of the case against Lieut.-Co!onel Charles A-Court Repington, C.M.G., and I The article, it was contended, contravened the regulations of the Defence of the Realm 

r. Howe’.l Arthur Gwynne, Editor of the ‘‘Morning Post,” in connection with an article Act and the Press Censorship. On the second day of the trial the magistrate found against 

on the Versailles Council contributed to the "Morning Post” by Colonel Repington as the defendants, who were fined, respectively—Colonel Repington, £100 and 40 guineas costs ; 

ditary Correspondent of the paper, took place at Bow Street on February 16 and 21. Mr. Gwyr.ne, £100 and 50 guineas costs, [flattings Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.\ 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES WITH HIS OWN PEOPLE: IN SOUTH WALES. 

Photographs by Alfieri. 



WITH HIS HOST AND HOSTESS : (L. TO R.) THE 
PRINCE, I/DY /.ID LcrD BUTS. 


AT THE CURRAN WORKS, CARDIFF : THE PRINCE 
OF WALES WATCHING MUNITION-MAKERS. 


NURSES FORMING A GUARD OF HONOUR : THE PRINCE 
AT THE EBBW VALE RED CROSS HCSP TAL. 


AT THE CURRAN WORKS : THE PRINCE INSPECTS 
DISCHARGED SOLDIERS EMPLOYED ON MUNITIONS. 


TALKING TO AN EX-GUARDSMAN : THE PRINCE 
AT THE PORT TALBOT STEEL WORKS. 


THE PRINCE IN THE ROYAL HAMADRYAD SEAMEN'S HOSPITAL 
AT THE BEDSIDE OF A WOUNDED MAN. 


THE ViSIT TO THE DOWLAIS STEEL WORKS AND CARDIFF DOCKS 
TALKING TO ONE OF THE CREW OF A TORPEDOED SHIP. 


The Prince of Wales began his tour in South Wales on February 20, at Port Talbot, 
where he visited the great steel-works. Among the employees there was an ex-Guardsman 
who recalled that he had been on duty at. the White Lodge on the night of the Prince’s 
birth. From Port Talbot his Royal Highness went on to Cardiff, where he opened the 
hospital named after him, as illustrated on the opposite page, and visited various works, 
as well as the docks, and the Coal and Shipping Exchanges. Later he proceeded to 


Ebbw Vale and inspected the Dowlais Steel Works, after which he went down the Victoria 
coal - mine, wearing miner’s garb, as shown in the photograph on our front page- 
Wherever he went the Prince received a hearty welcome. During his visit to Sout 
Wales he stayed with the Marquess and Marchioness of Bute at Cardiff Castle. Later 
he went on to Cornwall to see the estates of his Duchy there. The kindly manner 0 
the Prince, and his very obvious interest in all he saw, were much appreciated. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES IN HIS OWN PRINCIPALITY: AT CARDIFF. 

DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, S. BEGG. 



OPENING "THE AOEHAMPTON OF SOUTH WALES," NAMED AFTER HIM: HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS ON THE BALCONY 
OF THE PRINCE OF WALES’S HOSPITAL, WITH THE LORD MAYOR OF CARDIFF. 


Prince of Wales visited Cardiff on the first day of his tour in South Wales, 
etruary 20, and while there he opened the new Prince of Wales's Hospita', where 
naim.d soloiers are fitted with artificial limbs, as at Roehampton. Standing beside the 
ord Mayor of Cardiff on a balcony of the hospital, his Royal Highness, as its patron, 
eclared the building open, and was greeted with enthusiastic cheers by the people 
Msembled below, who likewise sang “God Save the King" and “God Bless the Prince 


of Wales." The Prince spent an hour or more at the hospital inspecting the work, 
and received a number of cheques bringing the total amount subscribed to £23,000, towards 
the proposed £100,000 endowment fund. The hospital was first suggested by Colonel J. Lynn 
ihomas, one of the senior consulting surgeons; and its inception was made possible by 
munificent gifts from Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Cadogan, Mr. and Mrs. Percy Mi’es, and others, 
including Lord Tredegar, who present :d the freehold.- [CopyrtflUd in the United St-te* end C-n«dt>.] 
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P RACTICAL events will probably soon develop for 
good or evil, under the influence of which we 
shall hear little more of a patronising Pacifism. There 
will be less talk of the need of treating Prussia with 
lenity—or with what I may venture to call leninity. 
Lenin himself has not been treated with much lenity 
or leninity by the Prussians themselves. The 
Prussians have treated him as it is their custom to 
treat whatever is weaponless ; as they have treated 
numberless priests and women and babies ; as they 
always treat the defenceless, from the first cripple 
cut down in the streets of Zabem to the last poor 
fisherman drowned in the neutral seas. In so large 
a company of the weaponless, we shall hardly select 
for special sympathy the fool who has thrown away 
his weapons. It is tragic and comic to think what 
would have happened if the world had taken the 
Bolsheviks at their word, as many people wished it 
to do. We also should have weakened ourselves, 
solely that Prussia might strengthen herself. We also 
should have discovered it too late. France would 
have surrendered Al¬ 
sace, solely in order 
that Prussia’s protege 
should annex a whole 
slice of Poland. Our 
strikes would have ex¬ 
citedly spread, solely 
in order that the small 
German strikes might 
be swiftly and ruth¬ 
lessly broken. But the 
moral of our past 
gossip and hesitation 
is of a more general 
sort, and still worthy 
to be kept in view. 

The truth is, of 
course, that all this 
talk has been as illogi¬ 
cal as' that of a man 
who should deliber¬ 
ately get into the 
Scotch express and 
then complain that it 
was taking him to so 
wild and distant a 
place as Scotland. 

There is not a single 
plain reason for mak¬ 
ing peace that there 
was not originally for 
avoiding war. If the 
Prussian power was 
ever a menace, it is growing more menacing—towering 
in sheer terrorism over the broken populations of 
Eastern Europe. If the Prussian cruelty was ever a 
provocation, it has since the outbreak of war grown 
steadily more provocative. It has passed from the 
imprisonment of hostages to the enslavement of 
whole populations. It has passed from the sinking of 
our peaceful shipping to the sinking of all humanity’s 
peaceful shipping. If thousands of very pacific people 
consented to fight because Prussia was a little too 
bad, I defy any one of them to name any point in 
which the bad has grown better—in which the bad 
has not, if anything, grown worse. All that remains 
to a reasonable man is to go on to the finish, or to 
regret that he ever began. The traveller in the train 
may make the best of Scotland when he gets there, 
or he may blame himself for taking a ticket for 
Scotland at all; but he must not blame the Scotch 
Express for being Scotch. He may curse himself for 
getting into the train. He may kill himself by getting 
out of the train. Both attitudes very accurately 
symbolise certain of the postures of the peacemongers. 
But he must not rail at Caledonia stern and wild 
merely for being stem and wild. And he must not 
rail at the world of war for being stem and wild, if 
he ever seriously regarded it, as the poet regarded 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 

Caledonia, as a refuge of national liberty and a fortress 
of the free. 

In the present fashion of fatigue, what the 
traveller in the train seems to do is to shut his eyes 
and imagine that the train is taking him to Monte 
Carlo, that centre of a humane and enlightened inter¬ 
nationalism. By the way, I rather wonder that 
Monte Carlo has not been set up as a rival to the 
Hague or Stockholm or Brest. Anyhow, the alle¬ 
gorical traveller dreams of Monte Carlo while he is 
still going to Aberdeen ; and I should not complain 
of this, if he would only dream it was a dream. I 
do not object to his looking out of the windows of the 
railway carriage, in an artistic and abstract spirit, 
and selecting a romantic lane up which he would like 
to ramble, or a quiet cottage in which he would be 
content to end his days. I can see no objection to 
his falling in love, for a reasonable time, with any 
young woman he may see standing at a station for 
an instant, as the express train flashes by. I can 


imagine him having recourse to such religious exercises 
as time and circumstances permit, as the spire of a 
village church passes rapidly across the field of vision. 
In ?’ :t, he may well be allowed to beguile the time 
of what must necessarily be a tedious journey by 
fictions of every kind, from a day-dream to a detective 
story, from a magtzine to a might-have-been. But 
I do say that if he seriously forgets that he is within 
the four comers of a railway carriage he ought to be 
within the four comers of a county asylum. And I 
should say the same of the man who apparently 
forgets that we are within the four comers of a great 
war ; and that, in the admirable words of so pacifist 
an American as Mr. Bryan, the quickest way out of the 
war is straight through. If he recognises that these 
unaltered realities remain, he may very properly 
relieve his mere fatigue by fancy and speculation. 
He may regard the road of the Russian Revolution as 
a romantic path up which, if his engagements per¬ 
mitted him, he would like to ramble. He may even 
consider Monte Carlo a quiet country retreat in which 
he would like to end his days. It is possible that 
some ladies may have fallen in love at first sight with 
the features of Mr. Trotsky, flashing past them in the 
illustrated papers—though, from my own recollections, 
I think it improbable. It is possible that the mailed 


finger of the Kaiser, so frequently pointed to heaven 
with an affecting solemnity, may have the same effect 
on some as the spire of the village church, and lead 
their thoughts “ to where beyond these voices there 
is peace.” I have not actually met any so affected, 
but they may exist, and they might be in this sense 
moved without being in any sense mad. They would 
only be mad if they forgot whither the train of battle 
was in fact leading them ; but there seem to be not a 
few who are even in this condition. The tedium oi 
the journey makes them not only sleep but dream, 
and gives them not only dreams but nightmares; it 
makes nonsense of their whole notion of where they 
are, and whither they are going. They are like men 
who should walk out of the carriage window, under 
the impression that they were walking up the charm¬ 
ing woodland lane or walking into the quiet village 
church. They snatch at fugitive pictures and para¬ 
graphs in the papers, as if each promised an entirely 
new goal and purpose for the journey. But they 
ought to know perfectly well where the train is going. 

I might be so flippant 
as to say it is going to 
Victoria, in the sense 
of going to victory. 
For in that sense this 
train is certainly going 
either to Victoria or 
going to smash. 

Men may naturally 
talk in trenches just 
as men talk in trains. 
Soldiers doubtless 
curse the length of the 
w-ar, as travellers curse 
the length of the jour¬ 
ney. Men engaged in 
the war doubtless talk 
and think and read 
about anything else 
except the war; and 
in that sense they are 
all concerned about 
peace. If they see the 
remarkable features of 
Mr. Trotsky in an 
illustrated paper, and 
their taste approves 
the arrangement and 
expression of those 
features, they can ex¬ 
press their admira¬ 
tion as warmly and 
as lyrically as they 
like. Similarly, if they admire a speech by Mr. 
Trotsky, and think it clearly reasoned or finely 
expressed, they are perfectly entitled to say so, as 
they are entitled to admire a speech by Demosthenes 
or Disraeli. If they think that this or that pious 
utterance by the German Emperor or some other 
Lutheran pastor is sincere, they will say it is sincere, 
as they will say that a particular sunrise is beautiful 
or that a particular landscape is clear. It is con¬ 
versation, like the conversation in a train. But the 
soldiers do not forget what sort of poisonous vapours 
may at any moment eclipse the sunrise and darken 
the landscape. They do not remain so entranced 
with Mr. Trotsky’s literary style as not to hear the 
word of command ; and even the spell of Mr. Trotsky s 
face seldom leads to complete oblivion about the rapid 
approach of a shell. In a word, they do not forget 
where they are or why they are there. And they are 
at this moment watching on the Western Front t e 
preparations for the last great trial between terrorism 
and the human soul—the last fight of the free peop es 
against the great fear which has already withered a 
living things in so many lands. They are watching 
the gathering and growth of one great wave of 
which may have fallen like a fall of the heavens 
before these words are read. 


1 



THE FALL OF JERICHO : THE MODERN VILLAGE, ENTERED BY AUSTRALIAN CAVALRY ON FEBRUARY 21. 

“ On the morning of February 21," the War Office announced, “ our forces operating east of Jerusalem resumed their advance towards Jericho. Little 
opposition was encountered, and at 8.20 a.m. Australian mounted troops entered the village.'' It lies about ij mles from the site of the ancient city. 

Photograph by the American Colony, Jerusalem. 
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l. WOUNDED AND CAPTURED BY THE GERMANS ; FREED BY | 2. WOUNDED WHILE WITH THE BRITISH ON THE WESTERN 1 3. ONE OF THE FIRST AMERICANS TO BE WOUNDED DURING 
THE BRITISH : E. W. DARLAND, U.S. ARMY ENGINEERS. I FRONT : GEORGE HENNER, ONE OF THE U.S. ENGINEERS. I RECENT FIGHTING : SMILING AND GETTING BETTER. 


4. U.S. WOUNDED SOLDIERS WITH FRENCH COMRADES WHO ARE ALSO IN HOSPITAL : | 5. POPULAR FAVOURITES IN THE FRENCH CAPITAL : U.S. SOLDIERS MARCHING TO 

A SNAPSHOT OUTSIDE ONE OF THE WARDS. I ENTRAIN ON RETURNING FROM LEAVE. 


These are the first photographs of American wounded that have reached England. In the first four are men of the American Engineer Corps who recently haa a part in action 

with our troops on the Western Front -(Photographs supplied by C.N.i 


Easton Lodge Fire: Ruins of the Earl and Countess of Warwick*s Mansion. 



1. AS IT WAS BEFORE THE RECENT DISASTROUS FIRE : FRONT VIEW OF EASTON 
LODGE, DUNMOW. 

3- WHERE THE DESTRUCTION WAS COMPLETE : AMONG THE SMOULDERING RUINS OF 
THE OLDER TUDOR MANSION PORTION, DURING THE AFTERNOON. 

The fire at Easton Lodge, Dunmow, the Essex mansion of the Earl and Countess of 
Warwick, broke out at midright on February 21, and was not got under for more than 
twelve hours. Most of the modern portion of the mansion was saved, but the older 
Tudor part, the ancient home of the Maynards, Lady Warwick’s family, was destroyed, 


2 . ON THE MORNING AFTER THE FIRE : THE SECTION OF THE MODERN PORTION SAVED ; 
AND A BURNED-OUT BLOCK. 

4. THE BARE AND WINDOWLESS WALLS LEFT STANDING : THE GUTTED AND ROOFLESS 
WING OF THE BURNED-OUT TUDOR MANSION PORTION, 
together with a new block in one of the rooms of which Lady Warwick was sleeping. 
The Tudor block itself was the remains from the previous great fire in 1847. The Countess 
of Warwick escaped in a dressing-gown; and Lord Warwick, who is an invalid, was 
carried out from another part of the same block-lHHi>iocR*PHs supplied by c.N.l 
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NAMES IN 


EVERYBODY’S MOUTH: MEN OF THE 

I*n .io .raphs BY Bi-omfikid, L.N.A., Bassano, Eluott and Fry. Swainb, C.N., Lancpirr. and Russell. 


MOMENT. 






THE LATE EARL BRASSEY. 

Earl Brassey, who died on February 23, was bom in 1836. 
He was well known as a yachtsman, especially for his 
voyages in the “ Sunbeam,” and also as a student of 
Naval affairs and Labour questions. He established and 
maintained ' The Naval Annual.” 


SIR RODERICK JONES, K.B.E. 

Sir Roderick Jones, a Knight of the Order of the British 
Empire, has been appointed Deputy Director of Allied 
and Foreign Propaganda. He has been Head of Reuter's 
Agency since Baron de Reuter's death in 1915. He 
was formerly Reuter’s agent in South and Central Africa. 


COLONEL JOHN BUCHAN. 

Colonei John Buchan, hitherto Director of Information, 
has been appointed Director of Intelligence in the Ministry 
of Propaganda. He has been on the Staff in France, and 
has written vivid despatches, besides editing Nelson’s 
*' History o‘ the War.” He is the author of many books. 


GENERAL SIR HENRY RAWLINSON, ET. 
General Rawlinson recently arrived at Versailles to begin ! 
his new duties as British Military Representative on the t j 
Allied War Council. He has done invaluable eerri-e, j 
Mit as commander of the Fourth Corps in 1914 and 1915, j j 
and later, on the Somme, of the Fourth Army. j j 


II 

I 

£ 


GENERAL A. D. MacRAE, C.B. 

General A. D. MacRae, Qu:riermaster-General of the Oversea 
Military Forces of Canada, has been appointed Director of 
Administration in the Ministry of Propaganda. He has 
served in the war since 1915. and previously had experience 
of banking, estate, and emigration work, and the timber trade. 


MR. ROBERT DONALD. 

Mr. Robert Donald, the well-known Editor of the London j 
“ Daily Chronicle,” has been appointed Director of j 
Propaganda in Neutral Countries. He has been doing j 
very useful work, unofficially, since the war began. He 
is Managing-Director of United Newspapers, Ltd. 


r 

i 

t 


MR. HERBERT C. HOOVER. 

Mr. Hoover, as Food Administrator for the United 
States, holds a position analogous to Lord Rhondda's, 
and their respective efforts are closely correlated. 
Mr. Hoover previously did splendid work as Chairman 
of the Commission for Belgian Relief. 


VISCOJNT NORTHCL1FFE. 

Lord Northcliffe has been appointed Director of 
Propaganda in enemy countries. He will con¬ 
tinue also to direct the activities of the London head* 
quarters of the British War Musion to the U.S.A. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL E. L. ELLINGTON, C.M.C. 
Brigadier-General Ellington has recently been appoin'ed 
Director-General of Military Aeronautics. He went oit 
to France with the old 11 Contemptibles " as a Captain 
in the R.F.A., and was mentioned in Lord French's first 
despatch. He has been awarded the Legion of Honour. 


The very necessary work of making known throughout the world the principles and 
motives with which we and our Allies are fighting is being done vigorously. It consists 
simply of presenting the Ailed case in a form which is interesting and informative. 
The head of the newly constituted Ministry of Propaganda is Lord Beaverbrook, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, as mentioned in our issue of February 16, 


where his portrait appeared. We have not teen able to obtain a portrait of Sir VI i ham 
Jury, who is in charge of cinematograph propaganda in the new Ministry. The wor* of 
Mr. Hoover, the U.S. Food Controller, is of particular interest just now. We in this 
coui try have reason to te grateful to him and the Americans for regulating their food 
consumption so as to send us more. 
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TENDING THE GRAVES OF OUR HEROES: GARDENERS OF THE W.A.A.C. 

DRAWN BY FR&D&RIC DE HAENRN AFTER OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 



The duty of tending the graves in France and Flanders where rest our heroic dead is 
entrusted largely to women gardeners belonging to the W.AA.C. The general charge of 
the cemeteries was placed about a year ago in the hands of an Imperial Commission, at 
the instance of the Prince of Wales, who became its President, having previously been 
President of a committee formed for the same purpose. The Prince has presided over a 
•noting of the Commission at the War Office. Its first meeting was held while he was at I 


.the Front ; and in a letter to Lord Derby he expressed his deep interest in the work, to 
be undertaken “ with the single aim of ensuring that the resting-places of our soldiers and 
sailors shall always be reverently cared for and marked with permanent memorials worthy 
of the great cause for which they gave their lives." Mr. Rudyard Kipling said that every 
part of the Empire was represented “ among the vast cloud of witnesses to freedom that 
lie on the Flanders front’’— [Drawing Copyrighted in the United Slates and Canada .] 




































THE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT OF AEROPLANES. « S lS-,3 GRE Y - 


T HE idea that aeroplanes could fight each other in 
the air is even older than the practice of flying, 
as witness the threadbare Tennysonian tag about 
the “ nations’ airy navies ” and the “ central blue ” ; 
yet. strangely enough, although everybody knew they 
would fight, hardly any serious effort was made to 
equip aeroplanes with adequate weapons before the 
war. In the Balkan War, although both Turks and 
Bulgars used some few aeroplanes for scouting, 
they never met in combat. So far as one 
knows, the Germans, despite the number and 
excellence of their aeroplanes before the war, 
made no serious efforts to arm them. The 
French and British both made tentative experi¬ 
ments in that direction. 

Presumably at this date most people know 
the difference between a " tractor ” aeroplane 
and a “ pusher ”; but in case some readers 
do not, and because the difference between the 
two types enters somewhat frequently into this 
dissertation, it may be well to explain that in 
a “ tractor ” aeroplane the air-screw w’hich 
moves the apparatus through the air is fixed 
at the nose of the body—or, in a twin-engined 
machine, both screws are in front of the 
engines and wings—and the machine is pulled 
along ; whereas in a “ pusher ” the air-screw is 
fixed behind the body; or, in a twin-engined 
machine, both screws are behind the engines 
and wings — and the machine is pushed along. 

Obviously, therefore, in a tractor machine 
the air screw is in the way of any gun firing 
forward, whereas in a pusher there is a clear 
field of fire in front. Equally obviously, it is 
simpler to mount a gun on a pusher, on the 
assumption that the machine with the gun is 
to attack or chase another aeroplane. Un¬ 
fortunately, class for class, a pusher aero¬ 
plane is always slower than a tractor — for 
reasons which there is no space to discuss at 
the moment. That is to say, a small tractor 
is faster than a small pusher of approximately 
the same size and horse power, and a big tractor 
is faster than a big pusher. 

So, when the question of arming aeroplanes arose, 
we found ourselves in a curious position—in which 
the machine which was easy to arm could not catch 
its intended victims. Nevertheless, purely for ex¬ 
perimental purposes, to see what could be done in 


the air that the machine began to sink as soon as he 
stood up. 

In practice, however, all these attempts were fairly 
futile, and very little execution was done on either 
side. Then some brilliant fellow discovered that, if 
one fired a bullet from a machine-gun straight through 
a w’ooden air screw, it simply punched a clean hole 
through it and did no other harm. Also he worked 



AT THE INVALIDES: PETROL-TANKS OF A WRECKED ZEPPELIN 

ON EXHIBITION.— [French Official Photograph) 

out that, as a screw revolves some 1200 times a minute, 
while a machine-gun fires about 400 times a minute, 
and as each blade of a screw is only about s>x inches 
wide, while the circle which is made by the part 
opposite the muzzle of a machine-gun fired on top of 
the engine of a tractor aeroplane w r ould be about 
twelve feet in circumference, the chances were that, 
out of too rounds fired, not more than five or six 


And in those day's air screws were scarcer than they 
are to-day, even in these times of timber-shortage and 
enormous demands. 

So, to get over this trouble, a French mechanic 
bethought himself of fixing a hard steel plate on to 
each blade of an air-screw, in such a position and at 
such an angle that any bullet which was about to hit 
the blade would be caught and deflected by this plate. 
The idea was good, and worked excellently, 
so far as the saving of air-screw blades was 
concerned. But the resistance of the deflector- 
plates to the air was such as to slew down 
the speed of the engine and so decrease its 
power, and therefore the speed of the aero¬ 
plane—w’hich, of course, cancelled out all the 
benefits derived from the system. 

Then came the great idea which saved the 
situation. Someone put into practical effect a 
half-joking suggestion made a couple of years 
earlier in print, and devised a simple gear 
mechanism which fired the machine-gun once 
for every three revolutions of the engine, and 
only fired it when none of the screw-blades 
was opposite the gun. In principle, the gear 
is as simple as that which arranges that a 
sparking plug in a motor-car engine shall only 
spark once in two revolutions. 

This settled the question, and in a com¬ 
paratively short while every fast tractor machine 
intended for fighting carried a gun fixed on 
top of. or alongside, the engine, firing through 
the air-screw without hitting it. The two- 
seaters took to carrying also a gun at the 
back, and the seating arrangements were re¬ 
designed, so that the pilot now sits in front, 
aiming his fixed gun by moving the whole 
aeroplane so as to bring his sights to bear— 
or “ wearing ship to suit,” as Mr. Kipling 
describes the aiming of the gun in the im¬ 
mortal Judson’s flat-iron gun-boat. The pas¬ 
senger now sits behind, and, with a machine- 
gun fixed on a pivot or on a movable ring, 
protects the tail of the machine from attack from 
above or from the rear. 

Then the Germans — unoriginal, but quick to 
adopt] adapt, or improve a new idea—took to 
fitting tw'o geared machine-guns, one on each side 
of the engine, fixed so that their fire converged 
at a point some thirty or forty yards ahead of the 


shooting from the air, guns of sorts were mounted on bullets would bit either or both blades of the screw, 
pusher aeroplanes. 

During the first month ■ 
or two of war there 
were no armed aero¬ 
planes in use, and the 
rival aviators fought 
with all sorts of quaint 
weapons. Some carried 
automatic pistols, and 
some long-barrelled Colt 
revolvers. These were 
mostly the pilots of fast 
single-seat “ scout ” trac¬ 
tors. In the two-seater 
tractors, in which the 
pilot sat behind the 
passenger, the latter 
carried a rifle, and the 
pilot had to manoeuvre 
so that the rifleman 
could get a shot more 
or less broadside at his 
opponent without hitting 
his own air-screw in 
front or his wings side¬ 
ways. A favourite man 

oeuvre was to get under- at the invalides: wreckage of a zeppelin on exhibition—the commander’s car. 

neath an enemy machine, French official photograph. 

so that the passenger 

could fire up at it, over the top of the screw, and Consequently, a number of fast monoplanes and 
so that the enemy could not fire downwards, tractor biplanes were fitted with Vickers-Maxim or 
Some even tried the old-fashioned blunderbuss. Lewis machine-guns and went out to battle, punching 

In one or two cases attempts were made to arrange holes in their air-screw’s as they went. They did quite 



Consequently, a number of fast monoplanes and 
tractor biplanes were fitted with Vickers-Maxim or 
Lewis machine-guns and went out to battle, punching 


The idea is that if a bullet from one 
gun misses the enemy’s 
vital point, the other 
will probably get him. 
Also, as the two streams 
of bullets cross at the 
converging point and 
there diverge, if the 
pilot opens fire at long 
range he catches the 
enemy, as it were, in 
a forked stick, and 
must bit him sooner or 
later. 

Others have since im¬ 
proved on this idea by 
fitting two fixed machine- 
guns in the body of 
the machine, and then 
mounting either one gun 
above on the upper 
plane, or two linked 
together in parallel, with 
a swivelling mount, so 
that they can be swung 
about to aim at an 
enemy above. 

Practically all these 
guns are ordinary auto¬ 
matic machine - gu ns 
s ammunition; but the Germans use 
number of special Spandau 
heavy bullet nearly half an inch w 


for the passenger in a tractor machine to stand up 
and fire over the top of the circle made by the tips 
of the screw-blades; but it was found that the body 
of the man standing up offered so much resistance to 


considerable execution ; but the trouble was that 
every time they came down from a fight the air¬ 
screws had to be changed, lest the blades should fly 
off where the holes had been punched if used again. 


firing rifle ammunition; but the Germans use 
a certain number of special Spandau guns 
firing a heavy bullet nearly half an inch m 
diameter. 

Taking it all round, the equipment of fighting 
aeroplanes is being very fairly successfully earned 
out, considering all the difficulties which the limit¬ 
ations of the machines themselves impose. 
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THE CAPTURED GERMAN AIRMAN AND THE STRANGLED GERMAN EAGLE. 

DRAWN by a forestier prom material supplied by an eye-witness. 



A CURIOUS INCIDENT ON THE WESTERN FRONT : A CAPTURED GERMAN AIRMAN FASCINATED WITH A FIGURE OF MARSHAL JOFFRE 

STRANGLING THE GERMAN EAGLE. 


One afternoon « German Taube aeroplane fell into British hands near Laventie, and the 
captured pilot was placed in a room of a house occupied as a billet by some British 
officers in a certain Tillage. By the merest chance the sole ornament on the mantelpiece 
happened to be a figure of Marshal Jo fire gripping the neck of the German eagle with a 
strangle-hold, which could be altered into different attitudes by internal mechanism. One 
of the British officers, looking through the window to make sure that the prisoner was 


not meditating escape, found him gazing at the figure in rapt fascination. For the space 
of eight minutes he regarded it intently, without moving a muscle. What his thoughts 
were it would hare been worth more than the proverbial penny to discover. Perhaps 
he saw in it, as doubtless our readers will, a symbolic prophecy which is being gradually 
but inexorably fulfilled. Perhaps he compared the eagle’s fate with the clippit^ of his 
own wings.— Copyrighted tn the United States and Canada .] 













THE KING’S RED CROSS GIFTS: PRINTS FROM THE ROYAL COLLECTOR 



JAMES HEWITT VISCOUNT LIFFORD: A MEZZOTINT BY 
DUNKARTON. AFTER SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


His Majesty the Kin? has presented a splendid set of 24 framed prints from his own 
collection, to be sold on behalf of the Red Cross Fund at the great art sale to be held 
toy Messrs. Christie in ApriL In addition to those reproduced on this page, his Majesty’s 
gift includes the following works : Mezzotint portraits of the Hon. Augustus Keppel, by 
Doughty after Sir Joshua Reynolds ; George, Lord Edgcumbe, by Fisher, after Sir Joshua 


Reynolds ; Lord Churchill's two daughters, by L Smith, after Lely ; George Colman, bj 
G. Marchi, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the Rev. William Mason, by William Doughty 
after Reynolds ; also a line engraving of Lord Heathfield, by Earlom, after Sir Joshur 
Reynolds ; and a mezzotint of Parsons and Mundy, the actors, by W. Dickinson, aftei 
J. H. Mortimer. 
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FORCES THAT TOOK JERICHO: BRITISH TROOPS AND TANKS IN PALESTINE. 

Photographs by C.N. 



OPEN ORDER GOING INTO ACTION, EARLIER IN THE CAMPAIGN. 


AN INFANTRY ADVANCE IN PALESTINE : SCOTTISH TROOPS 


A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM THE INSIDE OF A TANK, SHOWING PARTS OF THE LOOPHOLE : WELSH TROOPS IN ACTION IN PALESTINE. 


MONSTERS NOT INDIGENOUS TO THE SOIL OF PALESTINE : A “ HERD ” OF BRITISH TANKS IN THE DESERT. 


Although these photographs naturally do not illustrate the latest phases of the Palestine 
Campaign, in view of the time necessary for postal matter to reach this country, they 
are ot interest as showing the conditions of fighting and the character of the terrain 
in the earlier battles. Our victorious troops, since advanced into a more mountainous 
region, have recently added to their successes the capture of Jericho, which took place. 


as announced by General Allen by, on February a*. Two days later a further statement 
issued by the War Office said : “ The enemy dislodged from the Jericho area have 
retired north of the Wadi Auja, on the left (northern) bank of which they have left 
posts on the high ground, and eastwards across the Jordan, on which they hold a 
bridge-head at El Ghoraniyeh.' ’ 
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CAVALRY ON THE MOVE ON THE WES 


Dravn bt A. ?onsm J j 
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AT 8 A.M. ON A GREY DAY: IN THE TRACK OF ' 


b»R ^ 

When—now many months ago—the Indian infantry regiments of the Indian Army Corps serving on the Western Front were withdrawn for operations in the field eJsew *’ ^ ^ 

the l tyFe n cavalry regiments remained. Some of the troopers, as it will be remembered, took part in the fighting round the Cont&lmaison district during the battle on the SonUD *^^ 

jnnj n jw and autumn of 1916. In one smartly carried-out affair at that time, in particular, of which Indian Lancers shared the honour with a Dragoon Guard regiment, the IivfiaM ^ 

and got well home among the German infantry, who failed to stand up to them, and surrendered as the Indians got in among them. On many occasions during the pari ^1 y 


-jZ.- 
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FRONT: INDIAN SOWARS AND BRITISH TROOPERS. 

Material Supplied by ah Eye-Witness. 



battle on the cambrai sector of the front. 

Indian cavalry have been brought up, together with the British cavalry, and massed clow in rear of the battle-line, being posted in readiness to go forward after the infantry had broken 
^ough, wherever the ground in front of our attack offered possibilities for cavalry action. The hoped-for, and ardently longed-for, opportunity for cavalry fighting on any really extensive 
not yet come on the Western Front Nor is it, apparently, for the present to be expected until really open country can be reached beyond the lines and fortified works of the 
G *rman belt of entrenchments which confront the Allies along the greater part of the Western Front-tf*wr»a* Copyrighted im the United States and Canada.) 




GUARDS RESCUING A GUN BY MAN-HAULING WITH TRACES FROM A GUN-TEAM 

The Guards were in the fiercest of the Cambrai battle; in particular, during the second phase of the fighting. During the last day’s desperate action at close quarters, when 
the German surprise irruption burst on one section of the British line, the Guards were brought up at speed from where they had been stationed to support another section 
of the line. By the dash of their almost incredible heroic counter-attacks at several points, they restored the situation in each locality. At one place they saved some of the 
imi imperilled guns of one of our advanced batteries in an exposed position. As the illustration depicts the episode, on the horses of the gun-teams being shot down, a number 
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HEROISM THAT EVEN THEIR ANNALS CAN SCARCE { 

- ■ R. CATON WoQDVim — 
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;%PASS: GUARDSMEN SAVING A GUN AT CAMBRAI. 

®\tjkuu. Supplied by ah Eye-Witness. 





jf* while other guardsmen kept back the enemy: a critical moment. 

it 0i th * Guard smen dragged the guns back to safety by main force, while some of their comrades stemmed at the point of the bayonet the enemy’s furious onset to seize the 
f 10 *’ and eve ntual]y beat the Germans back. “They were met,” writes Mr. Philip Gibbs, describing one of the Guards’ counter-attack — that at Gouzeaucourt — “by the 
i* Jn(J CeSt "“chine-gun fire, but fought their way. into the village and beyond it, driving out the enemy by a hard struggle at close quarters against snipers, machine-gunners, 
fjt es of riflemen under cover of walls. "—[Drawing Copyrighted in the United suites and Canada.) 
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\f SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

state-paid doctors. 

pOR 801110 time a rumour has been current in the 
1 Medical Press that the setting up of the long- 
threatened Ministry of Health will be made the 
occasion to promulgate a great scheme by which the 
general practitioners throughout the country will be 
turned into officials paid by the State, 
and under the rule of the new Ministry. 

Details of this are necessarily lacking; ■■■ 
but the rumour is too persistent to be 


body, this played no insignificant part L 
in the cure. Are these relations likely \J 

to continue when the pleasant, friendly 
doctor is converted into a State official whose 
promotion and success will depend on his pleasing, 
not his patients, but his official superiors ? 

Candour compels us to acknowledge that they 
are not. During the war, the public has 

I been treated to a drench of officialism 
which would have seemed impossible to 
the happy-go-lucky and freedom-loving 
Englishman of former times. Ministry 
after Ministry has been set up, each 
with its army of highly paid officials, its 
come-by-chance and cheaply remunerated 
clerks, and its mass of forms to produce 
which seems its chief occupation. Has 
the result been satisfactory ? Leaving 
the older departments out of the ques¬ 
tion, have those set up to deal with 
Pensions, Labour, and Food yet proved 
their value to the taxpayer in efficient 
administration of the nation’s assets ? 
Or have any of them yet succeeded in 
producing any number of servants of 
the State in whom the majority of the 
nation feel confidence ? If, as we believe, 
a plebiscite on these questions would 
result, in both cases, in a negative 
answer, what case is that for extending 


This is from the point of view of 
SEW SUGGESTION for "the dogs OF war”: a canine the patient; but how does such a 

ammunition-carrier’s EQUIPMENT exhibited in Paris. scheme commend itself to the doctor ? 

French official photograph. A.R previous experience has shown that 

in State appointments, with the excep- 
him to increase his technical knowledge. The effect tion of a few experts of such commanding pre- 

was to make him the friend of both high and low, to eminence that they cannot be safely ignored, it is 

whom both classes looked for relief in their bodily the most pushful and those who are most likely 

troubles, and tempered his lot with a good deal of to be useful to their departmental chiefs politically 

pleasant social intercourse. Hence his success, seldom or otherwise, rather than those whose only 

qualification is 
hard work and 
a knowledge of 
their profession, 
who are likely to 
^ ^ be successful. And 

vfv JBfK another element 

» jtf ' ' now entering 

■ into the compe¬ 

tition. The num¬ 
ber of medical 
women has neces¬ 
sarily increased 

. enormously since 

the war. Some 
these have 
undoubtedly won 
their spurs by 
hard work and 
intelligence; but 
in the nature of 
things, this can¬ 
not be the case 
with all. Yet in 
many, if not most 
these cases, 

' v they can com¬ 

mand personal or 
or 

influence which 
will give them 
great advantages 
over male 

/competitors when 

appointments 


0“ “> e 0ther PEAT AS FUEL 

hand, there are 
many reasons why 

the State relief which is thus due should not take any 
form which would alter the doctor's present relations 
with his patients. Before the war nearly all country 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR COAL: PEAT FUEL FOR FRENCH FIELD-KITCHENS. 

Photographs by A. Schreiner. 



GERMAN PRISONERS EMPLOYED IN A FRENCH PEAT-FIELD : WORKING 


AT A FRENCH PEAT-FIELD IN HAUTE SAdNE : GERMAN 
WORK CARRYING LOADS OF CUT CLODS. 


A PWIP TO EXTRACT MOISTURE. 


MAKING COAL OUT OF PEAT: A PEAT-STACK IN FRANCE UNDERGOING 
A CARBONISING PROCESS. 


GERMAN PRISONERS CUTTING PEAT FOR THE FRENCH ARMY : WORK AT 
A PEAT-FIELD IN HAUTE SAfiNE. 


THE PREPARATION OF PEAT FOR FUEL: COVERED STANDS FOR DRYING 
THE CUT CLODS IN FRANCE. 


FRENCH WOMEN EMPLOYED IN CUTTING PEAT FOR FUEL: WORKERS 
OF THE FRENCH LAND ARMY. 


since the great demand for fuel for war-like purposes has necessitated economy in the 
ise of coal and wood, the value of peat has been recognised. The French Army, after 
esting it as fuel for field-kitchens, has established several peat-fields in the war-zone, 
n Alsace, the Vosges, the Jura, and Haute Safine. Women work in some of the peat- 
ields of Alsace, while in others troops back from the trenches are employed. The main 
ource of labour, however, is furnished by German prisoners of war, who cut the peat 


out in clods with a sort of flat spade with rectangular sides, and remove it on trucks 
and wheel-barrows, or trays shaped somewhat like stretchers. When the ground slopes 
sufficiently, the water in the turf can be drawn off by drainage trenches ; but where this 
is impossible, it is partially dried by pumps, and afterwards stacked in the open air in 
covered shelves. Some of the peat is also subjected to a carbonising process, when it 
yields various by-products, such as gas, tar, and ammonia. 
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•NEITHER SHADOW OF TURNING”: THE STRAIGHT ROAD TO VICTORY. 

From the Exhibition or Pictures by C. R. W. Nevinson, One or the Official Artists on thr Western Front; on View at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square. 



CtnlhuutL] 

the human activity and to record the prodigious organisation of our Army which was so 
overwhelming to me, especially as contrasted with the period I remembered on the Belgian 
front, 1914-15. All of my work had to be done from the most rapid shorthand sketches, 
and often under trying conditions in the front line, behind the lines, above the lines in 
observation-balloons, over the lines in aeroplanes, and beyond them to the country at 
present held by the enemy. I relied chiefly on memory, a method I learnt as a student 


i in Paris and tor which I am ever grateful, as Nature is far too confusing and anarchic 
to be merely copied on the spot Though the followers of the ' Plain Art' school 
laid great stress on working directly from Nature, their work is none the less pu" 
invention marred by all manner of Nature's accessories. An artist’s business is « 
j create, not to copy or abstract, and this can only be done when, after close and con 

1 tinuous observation . . . visual knowledge of realities is used emotionally and mentally 
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WAR REALISM BY A FORMER FUTURIST: THE NEVINSON EXHIBITION. 

From tier Exhibition of Pictures by C. R. W. Nrvinson, One of the Official Artists on the Western Front; on View at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square. 



* : a; iu 

• a * *• ; 

y y * ' ; J K* SX* y* 


LOOKING DOWN ON THE LEAVE BOAT AT THE QUAY. 


VERY LIGHTS AT FAMPOUX.’ 


OUTSIDE BRIGADE HEADQUARTERS.’ 


INSIDE BRIGADE HEADQUARTERS.’ 


Nr. C. R. Wj Nevinson, one of the official war-artists on the Western Front, is holding 

an Exhibition of his war-drawings at the Leicester Galleries, which it was arranged 

should open on March 2. He is a son of the well-known writer Mr. H. W. Nerinson. 

Mr. Nerinson was one of eighteen artists who last year held an Exhibition called “ Britain’s 

Efiorts and Ideals in the Great War,” at the Fine Art Society’s galleries. He has also 
done work for the Canadian War Records. His new exhibition comprises 71 works, 


I several of which, including “The Road from Arras to Bapaume,” reproduced here, have 
{ been purchased by the Trustees of the Imperial War Museum. In a vigorous preface 
to his catalogue, explaining his own artistic ideals and methods, and incidentally pouring 
scorn on various humdrum institutions, such as journalism, universities, and public schools, 
Mr. Nerinson writes : “ This Exhibition differs entirely from my last, in which I dealt 
1 largely with the horrors of war as a motive. I have now attempted to synthesise all 

[Contimud oppxtu. 
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FOR KING AND COUNTRY: OFFICERS ON THE ROLL OF HONOUR. 


Photographs by Brooks, Chandlrr, Bissau., Ridrb, Kan rah Cou 


’STBATioirs Bitrkao, Hill, Lafayette, Heeksfobd, Ji 


ahd Malcolm Arbuthnot. 


CAPT- W. W. MORRICE, 
Wilts Regt. Son of Canon and 
Mrs. Morrice, Salisbury. 


CAPT. P. D. BOOTH. D.SO.. 
M O, R.F.A. Son of Mr. Booth. 
Midlothian .Mentioned despatches 


CAPT. H. G. REEVES. R.F.C. 
Son of Mr. Reeves, Brackwell. Capl 
Fullard’s companion in many fights. 


CAPT. VICTOR B. H ILL. K.R.R. 
Son cf Mr. George Baillie Hill. 
Beech Lanes. Birmingham. 


LIEUT. LEONARD M. BARLOW 
M.C., RFC. Killed in flying accident 
Aged 19. Had a fine record. 


CAPT. R G. MCDONALD, MC. 
North. Fus. Son of Mr. and Mrs. 
R McDonald, of Linthorpe. 


COMMR. DAVID DE B. 
STOCKS. D.sa. R.N. 

Son of Mr. J. W. Stocks, of 
Park Langley. Beckenham. 
Drowned at sea 


LIEUT. RALPH E. SNOOK. 

R.N. Son of the late F. W . and 
Mrs. Snook, Nottingham. 


LT.-COMMR A A FENNER. 
R.N. Son of Dr- R Fenner, 
Spanish Place,Manchester Sq-,W. 


REV. W. J. HARD¬ 
ING. M.A.. M.C., 
Chaplain R N.D.. 
Drake Battalion. 
Reported as having 
been killed while 
stretcher-bearing. 


CAPT. H. D. SQUJRL-DAWSON. 
RHA Son of late Major and of 
Mrs. Squiri-Dawson. Suffolk. 


LIEUT. G- H-C. CROSSFIELD. 
Rifle Brigade. Officially reported 
as having been killed in action. 


LT.-COMMR. H. J. HEARN, R.N., 
Son of Mr. and Mrs. Hearn, Church 
Stretton. Mentioned in despatches. 


2nd LT. C. G. JOHNSTONE, 
R.F.C. Officially reported as being 
killed on active service- 


LIEUT. T A. REGINALD MILLS, 
Notts and Derby Regt Son of Mr. 
W. A. Miib. Overdale Road, Deiby. 


LT. VERNON CASTLE, R.F.C., 
Killed flying at Texas. Theveiy 
popular and famous dancer. 


2vd LIEUT. H. H H. LISTER. 
R- Warwick Regt. Son of Mr. and Mrs. 
H. L. Lister. Clifton Road. Rugby. 


2xd LIEUT. H. P. WALTON, 
Yorks Regt Son of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Herbert Walton, Cape Town. 


1 --- 

-- 




of Coole Park, Galway. Son of late Rt. 

-j 

Hon. Sir William Gregory. 
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WARING & GILLOW’S FINE BEDSTEADS 

OF TASTE—QUALITY—DURABILITY. 


bedding 


,«s, in fancy striped tick. Go»e Fcattet Bds.cr, 
9>n. by 29 in. Down Pillow. The Set, £ 6 . 8 . 3 . 
As above in 4ft- 6 in, with 2 Pillows, £ 9 : 15 : 0 . 

ft. o in. Box Spring Mattress, top stuffed hair in 
striped tick. Superior quality Wool ami Hair 
* fancy tick. Goose Feather Bolster, 
1. Down Pillow. The Set, £ 11 : 6 : 3 . 


fancy .. 

Mattress in I 
19 m. by 29 i n - 

As above with 4 ft. 6 in. size, with 2 Pillows, 

£16 : 13 : 6. 

2 ft. o in. Superior quality Box Spring Mattress 
with laced cane spring sides, top stuffed hair, in 
fancy tick. 

Finest Fleece Wool and White Hair French Mat¬ 
tress, in fancy tick or plain sateen. Best Goose 
Bolster, 21 in. by 31 »"• Down Plllow * 


Sring&Gillo 


AN EXAMPLE OF VALUE. 

A BEAUTIFUL 4 ft. 6 in. Mahogany 
and Cane Bedstead fitted with sanitary 
iron fittings 


&umis/iers ^Decorators toJfcjH.tfieJG/ip* 

164-180 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W 1 


TetepbMM—MUSEUM SOM. 


“-only yourself to blame for 

wet-feet colds.” 

Your own fault, too, if your boot bills are big. 
Your own fault for wearing ordinary leather soles 
instead of securing DRI-PED’S protection and 
DOUBLE WEAR. 

Dri-ped, The Super-Leather for Soles, is absolutely water¬ 
proof, and the more leather prices advance, the more 
Dri-ped’s DOUBLE WEAK saves yon. 

War needs restrict Dri-ped supplies for civilian wear, though a limited quantity 
IS available. Soldiers and Sailors can always obtain Dn-ped from repairers 
possessing Government permits. 

See this trade mark in purple every few inches on each sole. 

Without it the leather 
is a substitute. 

Write for free booklet. 


THE ‘SERVICE MAH’S’ EMPORIUM 

Energy and enterprise have 
given the forefront position as 
Military Outfitters. Quality and 
full value for money have kept 
us there. 


The Super-leather for Soles. 


FINEST STYLE AND 
FIT GUARANTEED. 


SERVICE TRENCH” COAT 


PRICE 


Detachable Fleece Linings for these Coats, 

29 6 and 35/- 


IIIUStTMttd \ 

Naval and N 
Military List, 
Past Fran. 


-HOLBORN- 

LONDON, E.C.1 
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LITERATURE 


are, and will ever be, the epic of our race,” he aptly recalls 
Portia's description of her German suitor, of whom she 
thought " very vilely in the morning, when he is sober, 
and most vilely in the afternoon, when he is drunk " ; and 
Germany’s preposterous claim to the racial ownership of 
our national poet is duly ridiculed. “ Shakespeare’s 
priceless folio,” he finely says, ” is a tabernacle which 
must not be touched by 
hostile undiscerning hands.” 
mi He makes no secret of his 

own political views, writing 

Unionist, and Imperialist, 
with a frank hatred of 
demagogy and all its works. 
But he is no white-washer 
of incompetence or wrong- 

scourges the Duke of New¬ 
castle with as much zest 

Devonshire ; and he brands 
alike the tyrannous egoism 

effectual dreaming of that 


WITH THE SERBIAN BOY SCOUTS: SWORD 


are devoted respectively to Wolsey, Shakespeare, Clarendon, 
Burnet, the Duke of Newcastle, Frederick the Great, Fox, 
Alexander I. of Russia, Talleyrand. Metternich, Napoleon, 
Lord Melbourne, Sir James Graham, a group of Corn Law 
reformers, and the late Duke of Devonshire. But these 
are by no means all his ” sitters,” for each is rather the 
central figure of a group in which numerous subsidiary 
figures appear. Thus, in the chapter on Frederick the 
Great, ” the Crowned Philosopher,” we meet his long- 
suffering Boswell, Henri de Catt, and his British eulogist, 
the Sage of Chelsea. “ Carlyle,” says Mr. Whibley, 
“ preached the gospel of the Super-man many years before 
Nietzsche, and did his best to prepare for the doctrine 
of Pan-Germanism, which came near to destroying the 
civilisation of Europe. And Carlyle did the world a 
greater disservice than this. Having misunderstood 
Germany, he misunderstood France also. . . . He preached 
assiduously to Frederick’s text that the deeds of Germans 
are always justified, and he must carry to the end of time 
his share in the burden of responsibility for the greatest 
war the world ever saw.” Mr. Whibley loses no chance of 
exposing the historic brutality of the Teuton, from the 
time of Wolsey onwards. In the notable essay on Shake¬ 
speare, Tory, patriot, and gentleman, whose " histories 


" vague Hamlet ” of Rus¬ 
sia, Alexander I. His por¬ 
trait-gallery reveals shrewd 
insight, compactly and 
incisively expressed, and 
deserves a visit from all 
interested in European his¬ 
tory. 

“ Notable English Trials.” 

With those who wish to 
understand the conditions 
and restrictions under which 
our criminal law works to 
its appointed ends, “ Nota¬ 
ble English Trials” (Wil¬ 
liam Hodge) is a series that 
may be popular. The latest 
volume has, perhaps, for the general reader a wider 
appeal than many of its predecessors can be expected 
to possess, for it gives a verbatim account of the trial 
for high treason of Sir Roger Casement. The report 
is edited by Mr. J. H. Knott, oj the Middle Temple, 
who contributes a brief preface and a lengthy and 


WITH THE SERBIAN BOY SCOUTS 


Never gallop Pegasus to death.”— pope. 


INDOOR WORKERS 


When lack of exercise, excessive brain power or nerve strain make you 
feel languid—tired—depressed—a little 


FRUIT SALT 


TRADE 


ypMH in a glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your nerves. 

jiy||| This world-famous natural aperient gently stimulates the liver, the 

body’s filter. With this important organ working properly the blood 
K| becomes pure and the nerves normal. Sound refreshing sleep, a clear 
HPH| brain, and good digestion are sure to follow. 

It is pleasant and convenient to take, gentle in action, positive in 
results. The safest and most reliable digestive regulator. 

FRUIT SALT” has for upwards of forty years been known by tbe Trade and the Public 
to mean the saline preparation of J. C ENO, and no other. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. WHEN YOU ASK FOR “FRUIT SALT” SEE THAT YOU CET IT. 


Fruit Salt” Works, Pomeroy St., LONDON, S.E 




H ARRODS can show 
you a selection of leather 
goods second to none in 
the country, every article 
being of Trustworthy 
Quality. 

The Attache Case and 
Shopping Bag shown here 
are examples of Harrod s 
Workmanship. 


The Expert Typist says: 

“1 LIKE CARBOTYP It is the simplest system 
of carbon duplicating I have ever seen The fixing 
of the leaves together by the special Carbotyp 
process is a great idea I can write any number 
of copies by Carbotyp as easily as a single leaf 
“My first experience of Carbotyp was for letters 
it at once relieved the pressure of work in the 


Customei 


S A. 273 

ATTACH^ CASE, in 
superior quality real Cow¬ 
hide. Handsewn and 
fitted with reliable double 
action lock. 

12in. Min. 16in. 18in. 

21/6 25/6 29/6 33/6 

The 12 in. size has 1 lock, 
larger sizes have 2 locks. 


mmm 


LONDON: 

Street Holbori 


LONDON SW 1 


HARRODS Ltd 


Every Burberry Garment 
bears a Bur bet iy label. 


“I was able 
to reeist the 
bad weather, 
brave the 
cold, sleep on 
the ground 
and remain 
the whole 
night under 
rain, without 
getting wet, 
thanks to 
your proofed 
overcoat ."— 
D. GASTON 


T HE charm of “Court Bouquet” 
lies in the velvety nature of its 
lather, and the naturalness of 
its perfume. “Court Bouquet ” looks 
what it is—a Toilet Soap of refine¬ 
ment and absolute purity. 

A box of assorted tablets is a 
much appreciated gift. 

PRICE’S, BATTERSEA, S.W. 11. 


the War, 
Ofjicers ’ 
Burberty 
li'eather- 


Illuslr&ted 
Military 
Catalogue 
Post Free. 


BURBERRYS SYondon 


Boulevard Malecherbec, PARIS 


Provincial Towni 
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NEW NOVELS 


heart, and a dead lion were among the figures he 
set out tastefully, with a scale of measure and some 
numerals. These emblems meant nothing at the first 
glance ; but when the possession of Little Eitel's paper 
marked down a certain Dr. Abercrombv for attempted 
assassination it dawned on.* the young man that he held a 
document of vital value. The scene of " Stealthy Terror " 
(John Lane) opens in Gerrhany, and follows the escape of 
Abercrombv to Scotland, and his tracking by the Kaiser’s 
Secret Service agents with murder and burglary behind 


romance, 


joyous outwitting of Hunnish 


“ The Bag of “ 1 lle L?;i « ol 
Saffron.” is - Wlth thc P c 
uncertain endi 
high standard we have learned to k 
von Hutten’s books. It is an i 
versions do not, we think, occur, a 
such a character as Cuckoo's; nor <] 
world—the Sir Peregrine Janeway 
them. This is our opinion 
merely; the Baroness 
believes otherwise, and 
expresses her faith in a MM 

very delightful and en- PP 

tertaining way. It is 
good to get a long novel 
that is neither stodgy I'L;; 

nor didactic ; that sticks j|l 

to the point, and lets 
none of its drama wob- Ifl 

ble in the long, long spin 
from Cuckoo’s infancy to 
the tardy birth of her ^7 

better 


“ Drifting Whimsicahty is the - - 

(with Browne).” of ^ nftl , ng (with Browne) 
mann), which may be 
as kindly and wholesome fiction well leai 
yeast of humour. There are not nearly 
making books ; 1"* — *- — 

for giving us one, though 


prevailing flavour 
—" (Heine- 
recommended 

*ned with the 
‘nough laughter- 
let us be grateful to Mr. Byers Fletcher 
" ith dashes of pathos and 
sentiment to check a 
too boisterous appre¬ 
ciation. The method 
of his string of sketches 
has something faintly 
in common with Max 
Adder’s cruder and much 
more highly coloured wav 
in “ Out of the Hurly 
Burly.” There—if people 
read or remember Max 
Adder in these davs- 
you find the screaming 
farce of Cooley’s toy in 
church, and the tragedy 
of the enslaved negress 
inside the same lively 
cover. In ” Drifting (with 
Browne) ” you are given 


you 

will, her soul. The story 
is starred with pleasant 
people, including a dear 
old Vicar; a brace of 
maiden ladies, very 
British in their well-bred 
spinsterhood ; an old 
Jewish millionaire, of 
whom w*e arc really not 
given enough ; and with 
people more or less un¬ 
pleasant, but neverthe¬ 
less very convincing and 
true to life. Bertie 
Fabric ius, who had a 
streak of the gentleman 
in him, but more solid 
layers of the sensualist 
and the cad ; Aunt 
Marcia, his fat and florid 
mother; Lady Rachel, 
who was a worthless woi 
the weakness, to marry h 
many more, are the bes 
singularly vivid atmosphe 
streets, and the houses o 
of Saffron,” a novel beyo 
clever author’s credit. 


Among many notable 
jewels given to the Red 
Cross Society, for in¬ 
clusion in the sale to 
be held in aid of the 
funds of the Society 
in April, is a suite pre¬ 
sented by Lady Byron, 
Hampstead Heath. The 
principal piece is a pendant, or brooch, the feature ol 
which is a wonderful catseye, an inch in diameter, sur¬ 
rounded by twelve large diamonds; and en suite with 
this is a pair of ear-rings, each with beautiful catseyes, 
matching the chief ornament. The jewels are on view at 
Messrs. Garrard’s, the Crown Jewellers, 24. Albemarle 
Street, \V. It is interesting to know that these jewels cost 
£1500 thirty years ago, and the proceeds of the sale and 
the excellence of the cause should add a substantial sum 
to the funds of the Society. 


A CLEVER ADAPTATION TO CIRCUMSTANCES: THE “ TRAVELLING CASE OF AN AEROPl ANE CONVERTED INTO A LIVING-HUT 
BY A FRENCH AIRMAN IN SERBIA. — [Photograph by C X 


him at every step. Mr. John Ferguson has written the 
story of a lively chase, and equally lively will be the reader’s 
enjoyment of the progressive steps—or rather, leaps and 
bounds—of its hair-raising adventure. The war had not 
yet dawned when Abereromby’s hazards came to a fitting 
end in the heroine’s adorable company ; but the British 
Intelligence Department had learned enough to ensure that, 
when the time came, the Expeditionary Force would Ik* 

found standing across the path to Calais. It would not 

be difficult to pick holes in some of the details ot 

“ Stealthy Terror ” ; but its raciness, the speed and 


a German infant, drew 
pretty sketches for 
on the top (in antici- 
An eagle, a pierced 


“Stealthy Terror.” Llttle hltc 
a page < 

his dear papas birthday, writin 
patkrn) the date August 1914. 


THE VICTIMS OF URIC ACID 


Arthritic subject* take a 
course of URODONAL every 
month, which eliminates the 
Uric Acid from their system, 
a'u thus safeguards 
them from attacks 
of Gout, Rheumatism, 
or Nephritic Colic. 
On the first indi- 
/& cation of red or 
sandy deposits, or 
Y on the least painful 

symptom, stiff joints, 
etc., URODONAL 
should at once be 
resorted to. 


The Ideal Tonic 


Anaemia 

Convalescence 

Neurasthenia 

Nervous 

Disorders 


Gout, 

Grave 1 , 

Rheumatism, 

Neuralgia, 

Sciatica, 

Arterio¬ 

sclerosis, 

Obesity. 


Poisoned by URIC ACID , 

Tortured with Pain y he can only be relieved by 


relief by taking URODONAL, which will eliminate 
the uric’ acid from their system, and thus remove 
the cause of all their troubles. 

URODONAL now possesses a world-wide repu¬ 
tation. Thousands of doctors and millions of 
patients agree in stating that “ Urodonat is to 
rheumatism what quinine ts to fever.” 

URODONAL. prices 5s. and 12s. Prepared at 
Chatclain’s Laboratories, Paris. Can be obtained 
from all Chemists and Drug Stores, or direct, post 
free, from the British and Colonial Agents, 
HEPPELLS, Pharmacists and Foreign Chemists, 
164. Piccadilly, London, W.i, from whom can also 
be had, post free, the full explanatory booklets, 
“ Scientific Remedies,” and “ Treatise on Diet.” 
Agents in Canada : ROUGIER FRERES, 6^, Rue 
Notre Dame Est. Montreal, Canada. 

Agent in U.S.A.: GEO. WALLAU, 2, 4, 6, Cliff 
Street, New York, U.S.A. 

Agent for A ustralia and New Zealand: BASIL KING, 
Malcolm Buildings, Malcolm Lane, Sydney 
(Box G.P.O. 2250). 

Sub-Agents for India, Burma and Ceylon: G. 
AtHERTON and CO., 8, Clive Street, Calcutta 


The claims made for URODONAL are, that it 
not only induces the rapid solution of uric acid in 
the body, but also its complete elimination. These 
claims are fully supported by the testimony of in¬ 
numerable investigators who have demonstrated their 
truth both in laboratory experiment and in clinical 
experience. The relative value of URODONAL is 
readily gathered by one precise statement of fact 
elicited by careful investigation, viz., URODONAL 
is ?7 timer more active than lithia as a uric acid 
solvent. For many years Urodonal has been recog¬ 
nised by the medical profession in France and other 
countries as a specific for gout, rheumatism, and 
other uric acid disorders; it now occupies a similar 
position in Great Rritain. Not the least important 
point in favour of Urodonal is its absolute harraless- 
ness. There are few (if any) agents of like potency 
of which it can truthfully be said that it may be 
taken regularly by patients of all ages, suffering 
from all sorts of disabilities and diseases, without 
producing any harmful by-effects whatever. 

Sufferers from Chronic Rheumatism. Gravel, 
Gout, Sciatica, Arthritis, Migraine, Nephritis, 
Biliary Colic, Gouty Eczema, &c., 8tc.. can obtain 


“ Courage l Globeol \will soon restore your health and strength!" 

Globeol is a complete treatment for ANAEMIA. It rapidly strengthensai 
tones up the whole system, shortens the period of convalescence, and give 
feeling of health, comfort and renewed vigour. After taking Globeo or 
few days the eyes become bright, the cheeks glow with colour and hie, 
ments are brisk, and there is complete absence of weariness and depress 
As an aid towards recovering from Influenza or any other illness, 
is invaluable. 

Price 5/- Mr bottle. Prepared at Chatelain’s Laboratories. Paris. Obtainable from all * y*I 

post free, from the British and Colonial Agents. HEPPELLS, Pharmacists. > 6 4,in 
from whom can also be obtained, poit free, the full explanatory booklets, “ Scientific Keanus 
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125 VICTORIA STREET. LONDON SWl 

HORNCHURCH rnnF ' D „ 

WILIS ' 


CIVIL, NAVAL So 
MILITARY TAILORS 

THE LEADING LONDON HOUSE FOR OUTFITS 

A BERKt LEVS’UNIFORM IS THE HIGHEST EXPRESSION OF THE LONDON UIIORINC All 1 


Experts solve 

your 2 big troubles: 


1. Scarce and dear MEAT 

IV /TONTHS 


ago w< 
1V1 asked one of Eng 
land’s foremos 

authorities on meatless meal 
—Mrs. Eustace Miles—to ex 
periment for us with a view tc 
producing some very special meatles 
dishes. She has produced some splen¬ 
did ones for us—dishes ol a new. fresl 
and delightful kind, cheap yet highl) 
nourishingandof most eni icing flavour 
Of course to get the fine flavour she use; 
the most delicious and flavoury of sauces 
— the sauce that so often adds the final touch 
rks the creations of the ^ 2 ,ooo-a-year chef, 
recipes in your house, and let Yorkshire 
>st of your war-time meals. You’ll find it 


The great Chandos 
Street authority on 
meatless cookery. 
Authoress of “ Health 
without Meat." "Life's 
Colours," and other 
famous works. 


Tailors a »d Outfitters to both British and United States Naval and Military Forces. 

Nino™,, Estimates and Patterns forwarded on request, 


W ERE a shop, badly 
wanting greater 
supplies of Delta, 
to offer the factory an 
extra fad. or i/- a pair for 
these boots, the offer 
would be refused. 

Delta are never sold, 
however keen the demand, 
to the highest bidder: 
their prices never go up 
artificially. They are 
always sold at the same 
trade prices to all shops, 
and in turn at the same 
retail prices to all wearers, 
throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

In fact, one thing and one 
thing only can raise Delta 
prices, and that is an in¬ 
crease in the cost of leather, 

such as had to be faced last 
August, when the only alter¬ 
native is to lower quality. 

So always look, even in 
these times, for high 
quality and low prices in 
L>elta boots and shoes. 


iniss wrignt says: 

“ With the present war-time flour it is 
often a problem to produce light and 
delicious cakes, but GoodalVs Egg Powder 
completely solves the difficulty.** 

Y ou too can cheaply over¬ 
come the drawbacks of 
war-flour by just using 
one egg in place of the usual two or 
three in your recipe —and a i|d. 
packet of Goodall’s Egg Powder. 

You will get cakes as light and moist 
and delicious as your pre-war ones, at 
than pre-war cost ! A yd. tin, you 
takes the place of 21 eggs—three a pe: 
cakes at a saving like that appeal to you 
packets (or a yd. or 1/2 tin) of Goodall’s I 
your grocer to-day. Take no substitute fc 
Powder—it is different from and better tl 
as was proved by independent scientific ana 
“Times” Food Number. If your grocer 
send us his name and address. 

ROCK SCONES. Mix ”lb. of Flour with a tablespoonful of Sugar, half a 
teaspoonful of Salt and a level dessertspoonful of Goodall’s Egg Powder. Rub 
in 4 ozs. of Fat and just bind the mixture with Milk, not making it too soft. 
Place on a greased tin in little rough heaps and bake in a auick oven 
15 minutes. Split open while hot and spread with butter. 


Elsie Mary Wright, 
“Cordon Bleu" Medal¬ 
list of the National 
Training School of 
Cookery; Domestic 
Editress "Every- 
woman 's Weekly, ’' etc., 
etc., and one of the best 
known cookery experts 
in London. 


Ltd, Mafford 
f Delta and Lotu< 
Boots 

:* everywhere 


Prices are always branded 
on the soles by the makers. 


Goodall, Backhouse & Co., Leeds, 
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by Sir F. C. Bumand. The new editions of these useful 


PRIME MINISTERS' WIVES. 


works for the present year, published by Messrs. Burns 
and Oates, Orchard Street, W., have now been on 
sale for some time. The Directory gives particulars 
regarding the Catholic priesthood, churches, and school' 
with a map of England showing the Catholic province 
:• and P laccs where the re are Catholic church? 

^ the list oi 
a guide to schools 
orphanages, and 
1 of Honour, pre . 

and issued separate!. 


hostess in excelsis. The period is admirably sug- 
the characterisation adumbrates Society in the 
:n it was composed of some five hundred privileged 
and no more ; when Lady Palmerston and Lady 
uled at Almack’s, and Lady Jersey sent even the 
Iron Duke away from the door, be- 
_ cause he broke the rule of perfect 

I punctuality. This is a farewell glimpse 

of the “ governing classes.” Vet the 
political influence and power of Prime 
Ministers* wives was an ambiguous 
quantity. It was undeniable, but in 
its greatest hour the ladies of this 
book knew- far less, technically, about 
politics than women politicians do 
nowadays. They helped their hus- 

ta S toc, fly i„r y t K h „ ei LI? n “ n ' S Wit 


" W/TVES of the Prime Ministers” (1834-1906), by 
’ ' Elizabeth Lee (Nisbet), is a book of sound merit. 
A t ^^niil-ir bioerprhv. it contains valuable new 

material (notably extracts from Mrs. Gladstone’s diaries), 


dioceses. 

The ” Catholic Who *s Who ” ccr.tair.s 
biographies forming the bulk of the book 
religious societies, homes, hospitals 
nursing institutions. •*•*- - ~ ■« r ' 
viously included, 
at the end of the 


Ihe tGovernment dcs< 
the new Information Bi 
great stores, in the office' 
insurance offices, a 1 J ■ 
ness establishments' fo7t 
made by the War Aims 
Service, Ministry of 
Labour, and War S; 


•erves the thanks oi the 

luteanx-atttaetive kio s 

>vings Comm'uee. P ?wC 


ness, Lady Salis¬ 
bury perhaps. 
■Lad Pre-eminent ; Mrs. 

Gladstone for a 
-I ric h and noble hu- 
QUARTERS : JlSfy : Mrs. Dis- 

ORPs raeli for devotion 

• mingled with ami- 

.I J.™ ? bl ? oddi ‘>'' Had 

Lady Campbell- 
Bannerman’s 
, , health allowed, she 

d . have been better appreciated 
alone was the modern instructed 
ical woman, the thorough partisan 

Vi?r 1K ; ttlCoats - ln some of 
characteristics G f the wonder- 
women of an earlier dav she 
lacking, but she over - tonoed 


- HAS II 

> had in proc** I ! AN A ° DRESS TO 

^ volume from 7 

French Official Photograph. 

skUl, and what is old in the volume can well 

German. Lady Caroline Lamb did not live 
isband s, Lord Melbourne’s, period of office. 
? ht to include her portrait in the collection, 
her bizarre career have never been focussed 
ugh they are reflected, at one remove, in 


WHERE THE POLISH LEGION HAS ITS 
’AST AFTER BEING ADDRESSED ON PAR 
DE RAUCOURT. 

»s to the Polish Contingent was translated to 
he Corps, and after that the men marched p 
the Schapka, which is worn also, as r J opted fro 


Colonel de Raucoui 
by Lieutenant Kar< 
seen, the Polish nati 


and certain literary coteries of that period would have Salisbury. 


of old, by the Lancer regiments in all armies .—[French Official Photograph.] 



adored her. Her own prim epoch did not know w! 
make oi her, and accentuated her touch oi eccentricity 
was a fish out of water. Interesting as she is. she 


■verything connected 
lorary Director and 
Sec., will assist him. 


” Inquire W ithin 
r. Mr. H. Simoni 
id Mr. K. J. Thom 


Two books of reference of great value an< 
Roman Catholics are ” The Catholic Directory 
Catholic Who’s Who and Year Book." the la 


the book, as Lady Palmerston is 


smallest figure in 


The Pen that sends 
letters to 


REMOVING ALL SUPERFLUOUS 


more 
and fro 


t home 1 
ill sides of On 
, f meeting d> c 
Active Service- 




heart! 


friem 


Swan 
e yourse 


Illustratea 
Cata'ag•“ 


from 

























MILI ^BV FOOTWEAR 


The Best Designs ana 

CASEMENTS. 

best qualities at lowest 

QUOTATIOMS. 

MALVA COTTON - Cream.Iljd. 

per yd , 31 ins. wide. Colours, 
1/14. F/»J per yd , <oins. wide. 

DORA CASE.M FNT (. LOTH— 
Fast Dye, L2J per yd., 31 ins. 
wide. 

MERi’IA CASEMENT 
CLOTH- Bright Fin- ^4 
.Sh, Fast Dye, 2 9 per 

vd . S o ms. wide. Fifll 
SI l )u , ,: VI1 ° RK hord. 


ARRODS Military Boot 
Department is, above all, a 
practical department. In it you 
will find a specialised knowledge 
unsurpassed in any other Foot- 
wear house in the kingdom. 

Improved Canada Pattern 

service boot 

M.d 

aU ^bber This bo‘° Wl ‘hst a nd 


tains and L ose Covtre. 

CRETONNES from 
9 id. to 3II per yd, 
PRINTED COITOS 
5o ins. wide, from J fl 
per yd, v 

and 


^"-KAt AID 


Leaves 


grounds 


even h S '• JEWEI LERY 
ever y description, 


complaint. 


CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
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CHESS. 

To Correspondents.— Communications for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, Milford Lane, Strand, W.C. 

T King-Parks (Manchester).—Thanks for further contributions, which look 
very promising. 

C C Hoadlev (Helston).—There are several games in existence' such as you 
describe, but at the moment wc cannot furnish you with particulars. 

S H Holland (R.F.C.).—Your description of the position is not clear. Pi. ase 
send it on a diagram. 

J Paul Taylor and A M Spark s— Pmbl „,s to hand, with many thanks. 
CHESS IN LONDON 

Game played at the City of Lmdon Chess Club, between M, 

E G Sergeant and G E Wa.nwr.ght, 

(Irregular Opening.) 
black (Mr. W.) | white (Mr S) 

I0, Kt to Q ,(h 

P * K ,th u. Q takes R 

t. K to K 2nd 


B Kilner, F Drakeford (Brampton), Rev. J Christie (Birlinghain), II 
Grasett Baldwin (Famham) Captain Challice, J \trrall, and N R Dhnr- 
inavir (Padiham). 

Correct Solutions of Problem No. 3779 received from G Sorrie (Stone* 
haven), Major Deykin (Birmingham), J Christie, M E Onslow (Bourne¬ 
mouth), F Drakeford, H Grasett Baldwin, A N N«sbitt (Glasgow), N R 
Dhannaeir, J Fowl, r, J S Forbes (Brighton), A H Arthur (Bath) J C Stark- 
house (Torquay), A W Hamilton-Cell, T F Lawson, R M Mums (Nantwich), 
and H S James (Neath). 

PROBLEM No. 3780.— By H. F. L. Meyer. 


white (Mr. S.) 
*• P to K *th 
P to Q 4 th 
3- P takes p 


Kt t 


K B 3 rd, turning the game [ *3- Q to Q 5 th Q to R ,th 

egulir Scotch opening, would l T RtoKBsq Q to Kt sth frM 
>een far sounder. | , 5 . R to B 3rd ~ ~ 5 h (ch) 


have been far sounder. 

3 ‘ Kt takes p 

4 - P to K B 4th Kt to Q B 1 

5 - B to K 3rd Kt to B 3rd 

'>• P to K jth 


black (Mr W.) 
Kt takes Kt 
Kt takes P (ch) 
Q to Q sq 
Q to R 5 th 


‘t Kt 2nd 


Q tks P a 

c „ (ch) 

16. B to B 2nd B to B 4 th 
* 7 .KttoQ 2nd Kt to Q 5th (ch) 

- I ConcluS,ve - White has a check in 

Both sides are out for adventures, 1 ^ nothing whatever to 

nd . the ««« ^ady is out of th ,; foUow ' 

18. K to Q 3rd Kt takes B (ch) 

* 9 . R takes Kt Q takes R 
20. Q to B 7 th (ch) K to Q sq 

22 K , tP Qt0K ^(ch) 

2 ' £ v 3 [ B to Kt 4 th (ch) 
23 . K takes Kt Q takes Kt (ch) 

White resigns. It does not m utter 
which piece is taken, the result is the 

I same. A very lively and pretty game. 

•specially well played by Black. 


and the game already 
beaten track. 

’ . _ Kt to K 5th 

7 - Q to Q 5 th P to K B 4 th 

8 - B‘oB 4 th t 3 toK 2 n 4 d 

9. Kt to K B 3rd P to Q Kt 3rd 

/ ame is «ampd a „d 

undeveloped, but now. i„ antiej t^ 

of the next move, he evolves a clever 
combination to secure freedom. 



WHITE. 

White to play, and mate 


Correct Solution ok Problem No 
P ersia) ; of N 0 . , 77i {rom R F i- E Khan (Karvin, 

• - 3/78 from J C Gcmmell (Can pb-ltown), A W Hamilton-Gc IMExeier), 


in three moves. 


Solution of Problem 
white 

1- Q to R 7 th 

2 - Q to K 4 th (ch) 

3 - Kt to B 3rd (rnat<) 

b s B ,r„“•" p ,o B ,,h :01 -.» ... 


1 Ni>. 1778. By H. L. F. 

black 
p to K 6th 
K takes Q 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 

• THE LILAC DOMINO,” AT THE EMPIRE, 

CO delightfully fresh and melodious is the mustr 
0 daint >' and poetically treated is its setting W k 
has the Empire management been in the choice’nTiuS’’’ 5 ’ 
leading interpreters—real singers md l bt *° 

the /act that the libretto is not much^ore tha^° ,h ~ thlt 
place at the best, and is often enoueh o . Comn ">»- 
matters less in the case of •• The Ukc n ■ amata ™k. 
would ro a comic opera with a sa™ „F°? no it 

E Cian ’ S L CraftSma n2 T?o the ° rches ^^ah n 
hand ln the work— Mr r com Posers have u? a 

m the trenches. a„d Mr^ *ho is servt! J* 1 
additions that h trm Howard Carr who h 8 ^ rancc 

Aspirations and his co^a^f 

The co„<| uctor ^‘ h lso »«'ds t hc , bSton ! ' graccfei 

>n the score ■ rJl , Uken an encoro < tm Pirc. 

every item in SS? 1 * the fi «t dayTaJ *** *** 

But then what a her * hcroine had a s£,*** Wanted 
Butterworth ! in the person 

bird-like vocal^ • tut ^ get not S 
its gayest n n H * ^ &lso an embnrUrn 

iSJESKr ~ 

sit Ssir “~~i 

skMSS£E 3 §S £2 
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The only Safety Glass for Goggles, Windscreens. Windows, Aircraft Observation Panels, 


Triplex 


mat 


etc. The Triplex Safety Glass Co., Ltd., /. 



Albemarle Street. Piccadilly, London. W.l. 


MILLIONS OF PEOPLE 

= have used this most economic«l 
i ri nnil l&IC = Dentifrice with utmost satisfaction. 
rLUK LINE = A few drops produce a most re re.h- 

I laUlllkMVX . lather anJ dcanRer rendering 

= the teeth white. and .rrestm* 
Z decay. 

= Also put UP in Vorsdtr orm^ 

= Absolutely BR, J , .®Vo 
Whv not give it a tnalP 


LLOYD’S Is.M.I D 3 ® E eleh / 

I THE ORIGINAL EUXESI5 A 

[/ FOR EASY SHAVING. t 

1/ nr S()AP water or Drcbh. i 

i/ WlTiiorr TH 1 /N. 

V put a Tube in yeur Ktt Ba* 

l . oTmoisai. nnd ClomMUom/ 

j s^n.- is* oro^v.: \ a X/ 

L/ Etf biSa'tW* THAW MAKK^ ^ 

If We bought th<' bUBine^ cii , rls ' ir F,^etory 

f ,intl <00<lvrill_i rorT1 t n„ nu tnCtur.'.i ' , A' , 

I he/tenulne's n; 1 ; v.m< !•" 

I — r ft* 71 ' ,, >\ F.N 1 1 1 k C- 

1 oniy.i_ VV and City 



SERIOUS SHORTAGE of MOTOR DRIVERS 

For work of 

Urgent National Importance. 

500 LADIES WANTED, 17 to 45 

Culleton’s Heraldic Office 

Arms and 1 Fen,Hies. 


A " 

" .is c0fft 














which crop up n practice 
rhauffeur probably tells jou 

hich, whether 
r ays under the 


manip' 


352-354, OXFORD ST., 
LONDON, W. 1 




igainst the “ Aus 
the densest traffic 


worry ’ ’ car. 


A/T from really depend- 
1V1 able materials, smartly 
cut on practical lines.- 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR C° I d 

work, _ ISJorthfiplH oVo>..U •' L.V. 


^NortKfield 

L MANCHESTER 


birm 

• n ORW[ 


Wham. 

,Cff O’ PARIS. 


•ColS^navj. 
"arrow L°n m ° s t 

wool ea K ll . and 
skirt mbro ‘<W 


^ *l.ACK PEDAT 
WUt l ver y *™«rt father 
in beige colourings . 


'ignore Street ( Cavendish S y.). 
London, IV. 1. 
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the chronicle of the car 


at the source. If there were not such reasons, it would 
certainly be better to deal by legislation, or under the 
Defence of the Realm Act, with the prices charged by the 
ring, which are out of all proportion higher than is necessary 
for the making of a fair commercial profit, even after taking 
into consideration war risks and consequent high cost of 
freight and insurance. It is quite impossible to think or 
write about this matter of ring-controlled petrol prices 
without at the same time getting on to the question of 
home-produced fuel and its possibilities for after the war. 
I am afraid I am not very sanguine about the prospects 
for some time to com''. There will, of course, be a great 
deal more benzol produced than there was before the war ; 
but I doubt if the increased amount will bring production 
up to a figure which will have any real effect on petrol. 
It is absolutely certain that when the war comes to an end 
we shall find that we have become motorised out of all 
knowledge. There will be a tremendous flow of transport 
to the highways, partly because the war has taught us the 
value of motor transport as nothing else could have done 
in the time, and partly because of the huge number of 
motor vehicles which will pass from war service to more 
peaceful pursuits. The ircrease will probably be more 
than sufficient to leave the 
- benzol position about as it was 

in 1914. Beyond this, there 
does not seem to be anything 

I in sight for the present. True. 

interest is being taken in the 
shale deposits and their possi¬ 
bilities for the production of 
motor fuel ; but there is no 
present activity in development 
work—which, in any Case, will 
take time to perfect. Of the 
discovery of oil-fields in Britain 
there seems no present proba¬ 
bility, so that, taking one thing 
with another, it seems reason¬ 
ably certain that we shall, when 
motoring starts again after the 
war, be in precisely the position 
we were in 1914—dependent 
upon overseas sources of fuel- 
m supply for nine-tenths of our 

requirements, and still in the 
hands of a combine whose first 
article of faith, as stated by the 
chairman of the largest of the 
" ring ” concerns, is that the 
markot price of petrol is “ what 
— ■ - you can get loi it." 


The Price Under the terms of a Board of Trade 

of Petrol. Order, made under the Defence of the 

Realm Act, the retail prices of petrol 
and paraffin will be controlled as from March 1. The profit 
to the retailer is limited to fifteen per cent., or a maximum 
of fivepence per gallon in the case of petrol, and to a 
maximum of fourpcncc per gallon on paraffin. The profit 
on petrol has actually been limited to fifteen per cent, for 
some time, under the provisions of an agreement arranged 
between the importers and the Motor Traders’ Association. 
^ hile the new Order is not likely to bring down the present 
inordinate price of petrol, it will at least work to the 
advantage of the consumer in that the fivepence maximum 
will prevent the retailer from making excessive profits 
when the vvholcsale price is pushed up beyond present 
limits, as it assuredly will be if the petroleum ring sees the 
least chance of getting more out of the purchasing public. 
There are probably good reasons against the control of 
wholesale prices, since it is hardly conceivable that the 
Board of Trade should have made the Order in 


AN INTERESTING CAR : A POST-WAR LANCKEslER MuLEL. 
This handsome car is one of the very few that the Company tuilt tefon 
■ II their energies were deveted to work for the Govern mat. It it a 
< c - > P-, six-cylinder ra', and is the propeity of a well-known hUlant 
motorist, Mo Ernest W. rat on, of Fernwcod Grange, near Eamingfcam. 
The garage it Fernwood G-ange is very spacicus, and contains a Rolls. 
Royce, a Drimler limousine, and a M nerva tourer, in aditicn to the 
Lanchester. 


THE EX-PREMIERS 
The Wolseley landaulette 


CAR : MR. ASQUITH S WOLSELEY. 
by Mr. Asquith is seen in our photograph. It is a 
with a Lyon-Spencer container. 


Motoring in Canada. 
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THREE 

AIIJAfS 

TOBACCO 


That hour of ease, sweet by 
reason of its rarity, is all the 
sweeter for a pipe of this, the 
most delectable of smoking- 
mixtures. . . . 


A Testing Sample wrill be forwarded 
to Stephen Mitchell & Son. Branch c 
TobaccoCo.(of Great Britain and Ireland 


application 
ie Imperial 
1. .Glasgow. 


BOTH ARE OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 


THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 

Medium, 4$d for 10 ; 9d for 20 

I/ 9 J for 50 in Cardboard Boxes 

No. 575 


the Office, 
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Printed by Thu Ii 
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the Editorial Matter, both Engravings and Letterpress, 


Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America, 



^ ounce 


unm " »™ wo " * ™- »•“- 


ll( Prince of Wales, who only- recently returned from the mining districts of South 

- Marrh * to visit the shipyards of the Clyde. 

/alls and Cornwall, arrived m ^ * e raounted . pi.*™ bum m* . 


dufinr the 


first day of his m ' 




persevered, and succeeded in driving a white-hot rivet into a plate in the ship’s t 
shown in our photograph. The crowd of onlookers cheered when they saw 
work was done. Later, at another yard, he operated a hydraulic 
. . . • c -_*, ra l rivets in so workmanlike a style that i 

S? aJTS ." •« —— - - ■ - rt ” t 
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THE BAROMETER AND THE WEATHER. O 


T HE working of the mercury barometer depends on 
the discovery of Torricelli, who showed, in 1643, 
that if a glass tube 33 inches long be filled with 
mercury, and its open end plunged in a trough of the 
same metal, the mercury retreats from the closed end 
until the column is aoout thirty inches in height. 
The vacuum or empty space thus left is especially 
sensitive to alterations in the pressure of the atmo¬ 
sphere, and the column therefore varies from as much 
as thirty-one inches when the pressure is greatest to 
twenty-nine when it is lowest. The aneroid, or " dry,” 
barometer produces the same effect from the alternate 
contractions or expansions of a brass box partly 
exhausted of air. It was the discovery of Nicolas 
Jacques Conte, in Napoleon’s time, and can be made 
so sensitive as to record the difference in height between 
the table and the floor. 

The use of the barometer in wanting us of the 
approach of a change of weather is governed by 
fixed laws which have only lately been formulated. 
As hot air rises while cold air sinks, it is plain that a 
sudden access of hot air into the atmosphere of any 
place should lead to a diminution of the pressure, and 
one of cold to its increase. But the problem is com¬ 
plicated by the amount of moisture which such air 
brings with it, and this in turn depends on the regions 
whence it has come. In these islands the prevailing 
winds are the south-west and the north-east, the first - 
named of which, coming from the Equatorial regions 
across the ocean, is naturally charged with water ; 
while the north-easter, blowing over the great dry 


tracts of Northern and Central Europe, is generally 
dry. Hence it may be expected that the advent of 
the south-west wind will cause a diminution in 
atmospheric pressure, a corresponding fall in the 
barometer, and a consequent downpour of rain, and 
this is, roughly, what generally happens. But it is 
now seen that the occurrence of these winds is not an 
aUciir of chance. In our latitude the wind, especially 
in winter, is nearly always veering round from the 
north to east, from thence to the south, and back by 
w'ay of the west to the north agair, and rarely moves 
in the contrary' direction. This, which is known as 
Dove’s law', is said to be due to whirlwinds caused by 
the heating of the air above the Gulf Stream. 

The approach of any change of wind can now be 
foretold by a consideration of the “ isobars,” or lines 
of equal barometric pressure appearing on the map of 
the hemisphere, which before the war used to be 
published. This publication being now very properly 
forbidden by the authorities, in view of the information 
it might give to the enemy as to the safest time for 
air-raids and the like, it need only be said that, if 
within any area the pressure be lower than that outside 
it, the wind blows round that area in the contrary 
direction to the hands of a w’atch. This is called a 
cyclonic system, and is much the most common in 
these islands. It means warm weather in winter and 
cold in summer, with a more or less damp air or rain 
in either case. The anti-cyclonic system is, of course, 
one travelling the reverse way, and produces, as a 
rule, hard frost in winter and heat in summer ; but 


£y F. L. 

it travels much more slowly over the earth than the 
cyclonic, and, on the whole, is less inclined to disappear 
quickly. When, in the happy days coming, the 
publication of the isobars—which, in their turn 
depend on the barometrical observations telegraphed 
to us from different quarters of the globe—is resumed 
it will be possible again to give warning of the approach 
of a cyclonic or anti-cyclonic system. 

Meanwhile, a little can be said of the ordinary 
readings of the barometer in these islands. These read 
ings are generally over thirty inches when the weather is 
fine, and when it sinks below this point we may expect 
rain, snow, or high wind. But it is also true that if 
the barometer rises or falls steadily but slowly, so that 
the variation extends over several days, the change 
in the w r eather is not only fairly certain, but is likely 
to last some time. On the other uand, a sudden 
change in the height of the mercury may bring with 
it the indicated change in the weather, or it may not, 
and is not so likely as a gradual one to mean any 
long-continued change to the type not then prevailing. 

Moreover, the barometer is apt to be affected, as is 
natural when we consider the sensitive metal used,bya 
change of temperature, and therefore undergoes a daily 
variation connected with the sun’s heat. This applies, 
curiously enough, to the aneroid type also ; and, if we 
are to expect true indications from any weather-glass, 
it must be kept sheltered from draughts or other sudden 
changes of temperature. Finally, nearly even' instru¬ 
ment has its own peculiarities arising from differences 
in capillarity and the like, and these will repay study. 


THE WAR DEBT: HOW WE SHALL PAY IT. O 


P EACE, when it breaks out, w'ill find this country 
burdened with a war-debt perhaps ten times 
as large as that which was the cost of cnishing 
Napoleon Hpw shall we bear so colcssal a burden ? 
Our Bolsheviks insist that the only' way will be to 
seize the possessions of the " Haves,” which would 
be equivalent to repudiation. The Russian object- 
lesson in w'hat the class-war specialists call " direct 
action ” has been a salutary warning to the honest 
working-man, who was for a time inclined to listen 
to the false, fantastical prophets of Red Petrograd. 
Indeed, it would seem that the only following now 
left to Lenin and Trotsky in this ancient home of proved 
liberties are the long-haired young men in the big cities 
who are suffering from a cosmical grievance— i.e., a 
ieeling that there is something radically wrong noth 
the whole order of the universe. The A.S.E. “ dilutee ” 
who frankly confessed: “ I don't want to fight, and I 
don’t want to work—what's the good of it ail ? ” was 
evidently a victim of this anything but divine discon¬ 
tent. After all, nearly everybody in the day's of 
yeasty youth has *' seen red ” in the Socialistic sense : 
it was King Oscar of Sweden who declared that the 
young man who was not a Socialist before twenty-five 
had no heart, and he who remained a Socialist after 
tw§nty-five had no head. 

The notion that Capital has been robbing Labour 
of a huge cantle of its just reward is still widely current. 
But the tendency, even among extremists, has been 
to reduce the proportion of the alleged theft. Marx 
put it at 80 per cent. ; according to Mr. Sidney Webb, 


consulting economist to so many Socialist and senii- 
Socialist leaders, it is only 25 per cent. In point 
of fact, statistics can be produced to prove that the 
English oligarchy' of modem capitalists, the brains 
of the industrial organism, have been democracy’s 
best friends. .This truth can be read clearly' in a 
century of Income Tax returns. In 1801-2, when Pitt 
invented the Income Tax as a war impost, the national 
income of England (with Wales) was estimated at 
£180,000,000. In 1907, according to the generally 
accepted estimate, it had risen to £2,050,000,000 ; 
had the national income increased in proportion 
to the national population, it would have been 
only £900,000,000. The additional increment of 
£1,050,000,000 is the product of capitalistic brain¬ 
power. 

But what has become of all this golden reward 
for being made to become a nation of multiple- 
shopkeepers instead of a nation of shopkeepers (the 
change is not yet complete) ? The oligarchy of con¬ 
trolling brains, which form a natural and inalienable 
monopoly, took 250 millions only'. The new' class 
they created of intellectual subordinates—that Lower- 
Middle Class w'hich Charles Booth saw as a new factor 
in social life—took 200 millions. The residue—no 
less than 600 millions—has gone to the manual 
workers. That is why the average w r age in this 
country was, ten years ago, at least seven times what 
it was in Russia, where the developing business brain 
has just been scattered by the Bolshevik bludgeon. 

The honest toiler is apt to believe that he or a 
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mate could take control of the shop and run the busi¬ 
ness as well as the boss, or even better. It has turned 
out far otherwise in Red Petrograd. Moreover, the 
records of scores of experiments in applied Socialism— 
e.g., “ Australia ” in Paraguay—show that nothing 
can compensate f< r the lack of a specially trained 
intelligence and will-power at the top. It follows that 
it would be a criminal blunder to eliminate the 
strategist of business by the Marxian ultima ratio 
regum (the legend engraved on the Kaiser’s monstrous 
siege-guns) of depriving him of his reward, past or 
present or future. The working capitalist must be 
kept and encouraged by our kings in corduroy, and 
given scope to develop those latent Imperial resources 
which, rightly used, will not only pay our war-debt, 
but also lay the foundations of .a progressive prosperity 
as yet undreamed of. This, comfortable truth was the 
theme of the late Earl Grey’s" discourses as he lay on 
his death - bed ; all his life he had taught the 
necessity of teaching the English working man what 
the Empire meant for him. "We poor chaps can’t 
afford an Empire,” said a Lancashire weaver to the 
waiter, having for a moment forgotten w'hat India has 
been to his county and industry. The working man 
forgets that he eats Empire, drinks Empire, wears 
Empire, plays with Empire, rides about on Empire; 
in every act of life he consumes, or is in contact with, 
the products of that red cummerbund of dependencies 
which encircles the terrestrial globe. The British 
Empire for the British will pay our war-debt—and 
with something to spare I 


“COARSE” v. “GAME”: THE FISH OF OUR INLAND WATERS. By S. L. BENSUSAN. 


F ISH is undoubtedly replacing meat in many a 
restaurant. How long will it continue to do 
so ? The question depends to a large extent upon 
the use we make of the resources that lie to our hand. 
In another week the close season for coarse fish 
begins, and in the middle of June we may all give our 
spare time to fishing. Our rivers, lakes, and ponds 
hold pike, carp, tench, perch, dace, gudgeon, and eels, 
the last being a mere visitor, for it must go dowm to 
the sea to breed. But all the species named are good 
eating if the cook understands his work; and of the 
other fish that I find uneatable—the barbel, chub, 
bream, and roach—doubtless much might be done by 
cultivation to improve the flavour. Time was when 
the bream was very highly esteemed, and kept in the 
stew-ponds attached to monasteries, castles, and 
country houses remote from markets. It has fallen 
from its high estate, but might be cultivated back to 
it; and in the meantime the four fish I have named 
will, if thoroughly boiled, stimulate the necessary hen 
to hurry along the road of egg-production. In days 
gone by the bream of our inland waters reached a 
length of two feet and a weight of ten pounds. 

We have neglected our " coarse ” fish ; it may be 
worth remarking that the adjective is not intended 
to convey a slur, but to mark the difference between 
them and the " game ” fish, like trout and salmon. 
If we would take a little ordinary care of our rivers, 
our lakes, and our ponds, we might have such supplies 
of well-favoured, well-flavoured fish as would stretch 
to every table. Now the time is fast approaching 


w'hen we can make a start by protecting the spawn 
from ducks, swans, eels, rats, and frogs. It seems a 
large task, but a little attention and some wire netting 
will accomplish big results, and coarse fish need very 
little encouragement to be fruitful, multiply, and 
replenish the waters. For example, the pike at 
maturity lays half-a-million eggs, the carp not less 
than two hundred thousand, the tench as many, 
the perch one hundred and fifty thousand. It is not 
difficult co collect some of these eggs and to put them 
out of harm’s'w'ay, and in this fashion any piece of 
suitable water may be restocked. 

Many people are under the quite erroneous 
impression that coarse fish, when caught, is only fit 
to be thrown away. Let it be granted that fish from 
stagnant water have a muddy flavour, and that our 
lakes and ponds are often both stagnant and unclean. 
Fish taken from such places should be transferred to 
clean w'ater—running, for choice—and kept in it for 
a week. Then, w’hen killed and cleaned, they should 
be soaked overnight in water writh some salt—or, 
preferably, vinegar—added. After that they are 
ready for cooking in a dozen ways. 

It is not generally known that in normal times 
there is a large market in tench and carp brought 
over alive from the Continent. Packed in wet moss, 
they will travel well and live for days, being very 
thick-gilled fish. In Central Europe they are regarded 
as luxuries, and fattened for the table with cream and 
preparations of flour. To-day there must be a market; 
for carp and tench appear to be " controlled ” fish. 


When King Henry VIII. was on the throne of 
England, pike at this time of the year actually cost 
more than lamb, and was a standing dish at civic 
banquets. Our rivers were clean, salmon w r ere plentiful 
in the Thames, and fresh - water fish w'as highly 
esteemed by the heads of monasteries—men who were 
notoriously inclined to flatter their epigastric regior. 

If the powers that be, the unseen ones who regulate 
and control us, would but give a little attention to 
the state of our rivers and ponds, would interest 
themselves only a little and encourage the genera 
public to do the same, hundreds of tons of nourishing 
food would be added to our supplies, and we could ea 
it in the pleasant knowledge that no lives bad been 
risked to bring the food to our door. As the value 
" coarse ” fish becomes recognised, it will be possi 
to improve the flavour until at last the gourm 0 
to-day does justice to the taste of his forbears. 

There is no good reason why our home-grown hs 
should be dear. It was stated last year that an en er 
prising firm of fishmongers had bought up the man\ 
tons that lie in the lakes, ponds, and reservoirs con 
trolled by the London County Council at the pnee _ 
£40 per ton, a trifle over fourpence a poun _ 
should be perfectly possible, by eliminating the mi 
man, to sell the fish to the public at sixpence or se\e 
pence a pound and to make a reasonable pro 
costs of production. To do this it is, of coa ; 
necessary that fish should be distributed withm ^ 
distance of the source whence they are ta en , , 
this way difficulties of transport would be a%m 
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JAPAN AND RUSSIA: THEIR RELATIVE GEOGRAPHICAL POSITIONS: AND THE SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 
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SHOWING- THE 0200-MILE-LONG TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY CONNECTING PETROGRAD WITH VLADIVOSTOK: RUSSIA 

AND ITS COMMUNICATIONS WITH JAPAN. 
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SEEKING NO TERRITORIAL AGGRESSION: LEADING STATESMEN OF JAPAN. 

Phonographs bv L.N.A., Swainh, and Meiji Seihanjo. 




THE JAPANESE PARLIAMENT IN SESSION : A DEBATE IN THE LOWER HOUSE THE PRIME MINISTER SPEAKING. 


JAPANS AMBASSADOR WITHDRAWN FROM 
PETROGRAD : VISCOUNT UCHIDA. 


THE JAPANESE AMBASSADOR IN LONDON : 
VISCOUNT CHINDA. 


MAKER OF A MOMENTOUS SPEECH ON ^ 
JAPANESE POLICY . VISCOUNT MOTONO. 


Viscount Motono, the Japanese Foreign Minister, was reported to have said recently in 
Parliament at Tokio, regarding the Russo-German negotiations : “ Should peace be actually 
concluded, it goes without saying that Japan will take steps of the most decided and most 
adequate character to meet the occasion. The withdrawal of Viscount Uchida from 
Petrograd is due to the unsettled and dangc-ous conditions prevailing there. Regarding 
the question of Russia's separate peace, the fui.cst understanding exists with Great Britain, 


America, and the other Allies. The Consul-General at Moscow will represent Japan after 
Viscount Uchida’s withdrawal from Petrograd.” Viscount Chinda has teen the Japanese 
Ambassador to Great Britain since 1916. He was previously Ambassador to the United 
States for five years, and before that to Germany. Japan has made it clear that in 
any action she may take as a result of the Russo-German situation she is not actuated 
by any desire for territorial aggression. 
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By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


TT seems nowadays to be counted a prodigy that 
the truisms can come true. The discovery' that 
a new notion is nonsense is itself treated as a new 
notion. There is a tradition, let us sav, that jumping 
off a high precipice is prejudicial to the health ; and 
therefore nobody does it. Then appears a progressive 
prophet and reformer, who points out that we really 
know nothing about it, because nobody does it. He 



KNIGHTED FOR WAR - SERVICES IN CONNECTION WITH 
SHIPPING : SIR W. H. RAEBURN, THE RETIRING PRESIDENT 
OF THE CHAMBER OF SHIPPING. 

Sir W. H. Raeburn has filled the office of President of the Chamber of 
Shipping of the United Kingdom for the past two years. He is head of 
the firm of Messrs. Raeburn and V6rel (Ltd.), of Glasgow, cargo steam¬ 
ship owners. "Mr. Raeburn," says the "Times,” “has been prominently 
associated with the questions involved in the requisitioning of cargo 
vessels by the Government, and in other ways he has been brought into 
close contact with the Ministry of Shipping. "—[Photograph by Lafayette .] 

urges, truly, that you and I have but rarely tested the 
matter by ourselves falling off high cliffs and care¬ 
fully noting the results. He insists that there is 
seldom a long queue, or continuous procession of 
persons, filing past Dover up to Shakespeare’s Cliff 
with this scientific object; and that there is, there¬ 
fore, no sufficient number of cases of the needs of 
induction. At last some highly scientific character 
does jump off Shakespeare’s Cliff, and is found dead 
on Dover sands. And the other scientists, standing 
round his corpse in a ring, do not regard it as the 
remains of a fool or a hero or an example of the 
ancient human tragedy. They regard it as if it were 
some entirely new and interesting sea-beast thrown up 
by the sea. They have made a discovery. They 
hardly realise that it is merely the discovery that all 
their fathers and grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
were right. But they are bound to admit it is the 
discovery that they themselves were wrong. An 1 
that is a very astonishing discovery indeed. 

I hope we shall hear no more of the proposal 
that Shakespeare’s countryman shall jump off Shake¬ 
speare’s Cliff as an example to others, now that 
Tolstoy’s countryman has really set the example and 
we can all judge exactly what it exemplifies. The 
Tolstoyan has cast himself down from the pinnacle 
of the Tolstoyan temple, defying that deep warning 
against the pride that would test God by a trick, and 
he has been picked up dead. It was always common- 
sense, on the face of it, that a nation which disarmed 
itself would become the spoil of some aggressor. It is 
now a concrete fact, staring us in the face, that a 
nation has disarmed itself and has become the spoil 
of an aggressor. We have had the privilege of dis¬ 



covering, by a dramatic and decisive experiment, that 
fire bums, that bees sting, that bulls have horns, that 
shaiks have teeth, that thieves thieve, and that 
murderers murder—and of setting any reasorable 
doubts on these matters at rest for ever. Pacifists 
have ruined a great State, lost a great Ally, thrown 
half Europe into chaos, and imperilled the deliverance 
of all mankind from death and slavery, in order to 
made quite sure that a vulgar and notorious bully 
will kick a man wher he is down ; but we have made 
quite si re of it. Hercefcrth, I take it, Pacifism does 
not exist as a practical policy. Henceforth there are 
no Pacifists; there are only Pro-Germans. Every 
sort of Socialist or humanitarian must see, now, that 
there is no longer any question of softening in the 
hope that Germany may sorften ; we can only soften 
in order that she may harden. We know now exactly 
what would have happened if our Liberal or Labour 
world had really refused all patriotic effort, in the hope 
that the corresponding groups ir Germany would do 
the same. We should have renounced imperialistic aims, 
and the imperialistic aims of the enemy would have ad¬ 
vanced further, and his arms along with his aims. We 
should have made concessions, and they would have 
advanced ; we should have made peace, and they would 
still have advanced ; we should have given up every 
rag of national dignity or decency, and they wculd 
have continued to advance. The policy of ” no annexa¬ 
tions ” has ended in annexations so enormous 
that we cannot possibly suggest an English par¬ 
allel to them. There is not room in all England 
for the land-grabbing which the Prussians and 
the Pacifists between them have set going in 
Russia. If we want to picture the real par¬ 
allel, we must transfer it to America. America, 
like Russia, is a vast territory with millions of 
miscellaneous inhabitants and measureless 
natural resources, though the Americans need 
no German organisation to develop those re¬ 
sources. Now it is a matter of life and death 
to realise that, if Germany gets a grip on those 
Russian resources, German organisation will 
develop them precisely as Americans have de¬ 
veloped American resources. In other words, 
it will be, in the long run, as if Prussia had 
begun the conquest of the United States. 

Suppose that some American Socialist qr 
Pacifist sat in the sea of Mr. Wilsor and pro¬ 
fessed. Mr. Wilson’s humanitarian aims with¬ 
out Mr. Wilson’s military methods. Suppose 
he had merely appealed to American Labour 
to appeal to German Labour. Suppose he 
had refused to pit Americans against Ger¬ 
mans, and merely pitted proletarians against 
capitalists. Suppose he had made the widest 
appeal, set up the purest ideal, announced the 
end of empires and the fraternity of peoples. 

So far as mortal common-sense can make out 
a perfectly plain parallel, it would have ended 
in one grand uninterrupted march of the 
German armies westward from New York to 
Cleveland, frem Cleveland to Chicago. It 
would have meant at the least that the whole 
of Pennsylvania or the whole of Virginia 
would be annexed by Germany. It would 
mean that some entirely new nation, paid and 
armed by Prussia, w'ould be thrust into the 
country as far as Nebraska ; and that all the 
States would be commercially subject to 
Prussia, from Maine to California, and from 
North Dakota to Texas. This, thank God, 
sounds perfectly impossible and absurd. But 
it only sounds so because we naturally know' 
a little more about the western world of 
America than about the eastern world of 
Europe. It is only because we have more sense of 
the dignity of Washington than of the dignity of 
Warsaw, and hear more of the heroes of Virginia than 
we hear of the heroes of Poland. Precisely that 
thing, upon precisely that scale, is what the Prus¬ 
sian is doing, is what the Prussian has already 
done, and what only the defeat of Prussia can undo. 
And the last irony, at once noble and lamentable, 
would be Ihis—that then the Pacifist President of the 


Uniced States probably would be ready to fight and 
fall for the United States. That is, he would onl\ be 
likely to fight when the nation was certain to fall. 
He probably would defend his country when he could 
no longer defend his policy. It is’ perfectly plain 
from the Bolshevik parallel that the Bolshevik 
philosophy does not prevent a man from fighting: it 
only prevents him from winning. It is quite permis¬ 
sible to come to blows, so long as we always come too 
late ; it is justifiable to kill, if the killing is already 
useless ; and intolerable injustice may be allowed to 
madden a man into revolt, so long as he is careful 
to revolt in such a way that the injustice shall remain 
invincible. We may, perhaps, question both the logic 
rnd the utility of such a thesis. It may be a magnifi. 
cent thing to die in the list ditch; but it scarcely 
seems necessary to begin with the last ditch. And! 
for anything for which a man would die in the last 
dit< h, he might lawfully (one would think) consent to 
live in the first trenffi, and even to fight and conquer 
in the first trench. Almost any one of them would 
admit that, in the last resort, he wculd justify some 
resistance against some wrong. Only, precisely be¬ 
cause they do it in the last resort, they do it when 
the resistance is really idle and the wrong is really 
incurable. I, for one, will not refuse a salute to valour 
even when it is thus made sterile by despair. But I 
most certainly will not reiuse it to a more fruitful 




AN ALLY : THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 

The Emperor Yoshihito oi Japan was born in 1879, an ’ succeeded his lather, the 
widely revered Emperor Mutsuhito, in July 1912. He was married to Princess 
Sadako in 1900, and has four children, all sons. He was at the beginning of 
the year specially appointed by the King as a Field-Marshal in the British ArfflJ’ 
It will be recalled how the Mikado, the name by which the Emperor oi Japan n 
best known in Europe, sent Sir Douglas Haig, in January, a special mejsage of 
congratulation on the "great work” of our “magnificent Armies, whose spirit 
and achievements in the field are beyond all praise."— [Photograph hy C-S] 

fight, merely because it is more fruitful, or dent to 
soldiers what I grant to suicides. I will give my senou 
support to those who fight with some prospect o 
just peace, rather than to those who have n° j » 
left but a just war. I will not make a mode 0 
last stand before Petrograd by men who have.ee ^ 
being pacifists by becoming pessimists, preferring 
example of + hose who have suffered from t^ e 
not only' Li the faith, but for the hope of e 
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at PEACE WITH GERMANY; AT WAR WITH BOLSHEVIKS! UKRAINIANS, 





SAID TO HAVE COMMANDED UKRAINIANS IN THE 
KIEFF FIGHTING : GEN. PETLJURA, WAR MINISTER. 


LEAVING KIEFF TO FIGHT THE FORCES OF THE BOLSHEVIKS : 
TROOPS OF THE UKRAINIAN ARMY. 


A LEADER OF THE UKRAINIAN ARMY : GENERAL SURSULAR, 
A TARTAR (WITH HEAD SHAVED). 


A USTRIAN as well as German 
forces have entered the 
Ukraine. On March i a German 
official report said : “ Austro- 
Hungarian troops, appealed to 
by the Ukrainian Government 
and population for protection 
against bands of the enemy, 
marched into the Ukraine on 
wide sectors north of the Pruth.” 
On the same date the Austrian 
Premier said in the Reichsrath, 
regarding this movement : “ The 
Bolsheviks are not only im¬ 
peding the restoration of in¬ 
ternal order, but are also arous¬ 
ing fears for the abundant 
stores of food. While, thanks 
to the German advance, the 
railway traversing the northern 
region of the Ukraine is safe 
for transport, the southern 
main connection with Odessa 
is exposed to vicissitudes.” 


capital of the Ukraine, has 
been liberated by Ukrainian 
and Saxon troops.” 


WHERE THE UKRAINIAN GOVERNMENT HAS BEEN SITTING 
THE NEW REPUBLIC’S HEADQUARTERS. 












— 


Recent accounts of events in the Ukraine (South Russia), since the independent Republic 
was formed there and a peace concluded (on February 9) with the Central Powers, have 
been very conflicting and obscure. The Ukrainians have been fighting the Bolsheviks, 
at Kieff and elsewhere, and German troops have also attacked the Bolshevik forces in 
the Ukraine. Desperate street fighting was reported to have occurred at Kieff. The 
Bolsheviks claimed to have captured that city on February 10, while another report said 
that the Ukrainians afterwards retook it The Ukrainian delegates at Brest-Litovsk, in 


an appeal to Germany for help against the Bolsheviks, said : “ The joyful news of 
February 9 (*.«., the peace treaty with the Central Powers) has brought no peace to our 

land. The Russian Maximalists (Bolsheviks) . . . have now undertaken, as they call 

it, a holy war against the Socialists of the Ukraine.” On March 1 the Bolsheviks were 
reported to have sent a message to Berlin stating that Bolshevik delegates from Ukraine 

were going to Brest - Litovsk to sign a treaty. On March 2 Germany announced the 

capture of Kieff by Ukrainian and Saxon troops. 
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HEAT WITHOUT TELL-TALE SMOKE: CHARCOAL FIRES FOR THE TRENCHES. 


Official Photographs. 



ENSURING WARM TRENCHES IN THE BRITISH LINES : CHARCOAL-KILNS BURNING IN A FRENCH FOREST. 


CHARCOAL-BURNERS AT WORK : INDIANS OF A BRITISH LABOUR CORPS REMOVING CHARCOAL FROM A KILN, FOR DESPATCH TO THE TRENCHES. 


off no smoke, or next to none, and the thin vapour 
l insufficiently ventilated rooms, dissipates rapidly in 
trench fires necessary to the comfort of the men hi 
t yards of No Man’s Land between them and the 


enemy, charcoal fuel is, for the above reason, peculiarly adaptable. It is uni 
in request in consequence, and large gangs of Chinese, Indian coolies, and other 
enrolled in the Labour Corps in France, are always at work charcoal -burning 
armies in woodland districts all over the country. Some of our Indians are seen 


A charcoal fire in the open air gives 
of the fumes, often so deleterious in 
the open, and harmlessly. For the I 
the trenches, often with only a fev 
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TREE-CLIMBING CAMOUFLAGE: A U.S. OBSERVER'S “CLOAK OF INVISIBILITY. 


Photograph by C.N. 



The United States Army, with true American inventiveness and ingenuity, has lost no 
time in becoming adept in the important military art of camouflage. The above example 
** a dress designed for men on observation duty in trees, the slanting stripes, shaped 
like boughs, rendering them inconspicuous among the actual branches. American troops 
h*ve already had their first artillery and infantry actions on their sector of the French 
front Describing a recent visit to it, Mr. G. H. Perris writes : “ I have spent a full 


day among them, in their front trenches, observatories, posts of command, and staff 
quarters. There they are—the hefty, cheerful boys . . . entering freshly into the life 
of armies that is our familiar hell, and, between tiroes, resting beside wood fires in sunny 
dells camouflaged with screens of naked, shattered tree-trunks. ... It has been drummed 
into them that camouflage is a retail as well as a wholesale necessity, the soldier’s duty 
being to keep himself invisible from the enemy till the last moment of the supreme trial.” 
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P R the past two or three months one has noticed 
a remarkable increase in the use o£ the strange 
word “ battle-plane ” by those who write about air¬ 
craft without particularly intimate knowledge. It 
would be interesting if one could discover pre¬ 
cisely what users of the word intend that it should 
convey. 

Let it be admitted freely that the word “ plane ” is 
used incorrectly by all of us who are concerned with 
aviation. Geometrically speaking, a plane is a flat 


FALLEN IN THE BRITISH LINES IN FRANCE: A GOTHA WHICH LANDED 
UPSIDE DOWN.—| British Official Photograph.) 

surface, whereas the wing of an aeroplane—which is 
known to aeronautical scientists as an “ aerofoil ”—is 
very distinctly curved. Therefore the word aeroplane 
is wrong in itself ; and the word “plane,” when used 
to indicate any one member of a flying machine, is 
equally wrong, whether one calls the right wing the 
“ right plane,” or the tail member the ” tail plane,” 
as we all do. However, in that sense the word “ plane ” 
has come into common use. In the Flying Services 
themselves the word is sometimes used jestingly—as, 
for example, in the case of the “ F.E.” type biplane, 
of Government design, which is commonly known by 
its users as the “ Feeplane.” Also, one regrets to say, 
young and inexperienced officers fell for a time into 
the habit of calling the whole aeroplane a " ’plane ”— 
a habit which is also common among journalists. 

This habit became so prevalent that a certain R.F.C. 

General, famous for the correctitude of his behaviour 
under all and sundry circumstances, actually issued a 
Brigade Order deprecating the custom of calling aero¬ 
planes “ ’planes ” or “ 'busses,” and recommending 
that they be called either “ aeroplanes,” correctly, or, 
as an alternative, ” machines.” 

It is interesting to find that, in the midst of war’s 
alarms, an officer of high rank should make time amid 
his multifarious duties to set the tongues of his young 
officers in the right path. Of course, his action was 
wholly commendable, for sloppiness in speech betokens 
definitely a state of mind, and leads to personal 
sloppiness, sloppy discipline in the squadron, and so 
to general lack of moral. 

However, as to the “ battle-plane.” One gathers 
in a somewhat vague way, from such phrases as “ one 
of our great battle-planes,” and so forth, that there is 
in some minds a sort of analogy between a battle-ship 
and a battle-plane. Now, as a matter of fact, there 
is no parallel at all between the two. A battle-ship 
is definitely a big fighting ship. The battle-ship 
squadron is composed of the biggest ships of the fleet— 
bigger even than the battle-cruisers, more heavily 
armed, more heavily armoured, and distinctly slower. 

It fights its way into the enemy’s force by sheer 
weight and strength. 

Among aeroplanes, however, the facts are almost 
precisely opposite. The machines which do nearly all 
the fighting are the smallest, lightest, and fastest in 
the Service. In air fighting, results depend chiefly on 


speed and ability to manoeuvre quickly. Speed is 
needed to catch the enemy; and quickness in handling 
is needed to attack him when caught, to make sure 
of being able to attack from the best possible position, 
and to enable the attacker to dodge about and avoid 
being hit in return. 

The big aeroplane is, up to the present, invariably 
slower than the small one, and it must obviously be 
slower in manoeuvring. Therefore it offers an easier 
target to the fighting machine than would a small 
machine which could 
move quickly in any 
direction. 

In attacking a big 
aeroplane the pilot of 
a small fighter throws 
his machine into the 
most extraordinary 
attitudes. He may 
dive straight at the 
enemy from above, and 
then, just when the 
machine-gunner defend¬ 
ing the big one thinks 
he has got his sights 
on him, he may spin 
his machine round, slip 
suddenly sideways, and 
probably, before the 
gunner can shift his 
aim, he may find the 
little machine under¬ 
neath, firing up into 
the petrol-tank or the 
engines. 

The Germans, who 
were the first to pro¬ 
duce big aeroplanes in 
quantities—although the 
British air-craft industry actually produced the 
first satisfactory examples of the multiple - engine 
type—soon discovered that the big aeroplane is 
not a satisfactory fighting machine. 

Their first squadron of twin-engined Gothas was 
sent to Roumania, and was used for bombing 
Bucharest — hence its 


raid since. Even at night their business is nn- 
pleasant. Being slow to manoeuvre, they cannot 
easily escape from the rays of a searchlight if once 
caught in it, and when so sighted they are easier 
for a gunner to hit than are small fast machines 
Also, when the searchlight finds them and holds 
them, they are an easy illuminated mark for the 
small fighters, -and they themselves fight at a dis¬ 
advantage. 

The big, multiple-engined aeroplane is undoubtedly 
the right weapon for big bombing raids at night, for 
no other craft can carry bombs of sufficient size and 
in sufficient numbers to do serious damage to places 
of military importance, such as munition - factories, 
barracks, and so forth ; but they have to be used 
skilfully and with a properly thought-out tactical plan 
if they are to be successful in this direction. Obviously, 
one cannot discuss here the tactics of bomb-raiding 
with big aeroplanes. One may, however, say that 
such tactics are by no means so simple as one might 
imagine. 

Attempts have been made by the Germans to 
make these big aeroplanes safe against attack by 
small machines by mounting many guns on them for 
their defence. This has never deterred the Allied 
aviators, from attacking them on sight. And, if there 
are more attackers than there are defensive guns on 
the big machine, it is obvious that the attackers must 
have the advantage. 

There is a tendency in some quarters to re¬ 
gard the relationship beween the big aeroplane 
and the small one as similar to that between the 
battle-ship and the destroyer. This analogy is 
entirely false. The battle-ship depends for safety 
on her heavy armour and her superior guns. The 
big aeroplane has no such advantage. If one 
imagines a battle-ship with plating only as thick 
as that of a destroyer, and carrying guns of the 
same calibre, then one has an exact analogy. 
But none would think of building a ship for 
fighting purposes under such conditions. Heavy 
armour and heavy guns (beyond a certain limited 
calibre) are impossible on a big aeroplane; and, 
if big guns were possible, they wpuld have little 
chance of hitting a small high-speed aeroplane. 


nick-name, “ the Bucha¬ 
rest Squadron.” The 
capital of Roumania 
was undefended, and so 
the squadron did con¬ 
siderable execution. Soon 
afterwards, the same 
squadron tried to bomb 
Salonika. In reaching 
that city it had to fly 
over the Allies’ fighting 
line in Serbia, and at 
its first attempt it lost 
two • machines, both 
brought down by one 
gallant young officer 
of the R.F.C.—one on 
the outward journey 
and one on the way 
home. 

Then the squadron 
was shifted to Belgium, 
and turned on to raid 
London. At that time 
there were no London 
defences, and no fight¬ 
ing aeroplanes in Eng¬ 
land—at any rate, there 
were no fighting squad¬ 
rons organised for de¬ 
fence purposes. The 

Germans went straight out to sea from the Bel¬ 
gian coast, and had not to cross any fighting 
line — with its accompaniment of aerodromes at 
close intervals behind it. Their job was therefore 
quite easy at first. 

But, as soon as the very first squadron of small 
fighting machines was organised for the defence 
of London, the big German aeroplanes were de¬ 
feated, and they have never attempted a daylight 


FALLEN IN THE BRITISH 
OF A GOTHA WHICH 


ENGINES (SIDE-VIEW) 


LINES IN FRANCE: ONE OF THE 
LANDED UPSIDE DOWN IN OUR LINES IN FRANCE. 
Britishi Official Photograph. 


Therefore one may conclude definitely ^ ^ 
there be such a thing as a ” battle-p ae 
all—which one may deny, seeing that t e ^ 
has no aeronautical meaning—it is certainly 
the “ Dreadnought of the Air” visualised by wn 
of romance in our news-sheets. The flguang ae ^ 
plane is, however, a very d’.scract entity, an 
now assuming a veyy uennite shape in the sc 
of things aeronautic. 
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THE FOOD SITUATION IN THIS COUNTRY COMPARED WITH THAT IN GERMANY AND AUSTRIA : RELATIVE RATIONS 
AND SUPPLIES (OR ABSENCE THEREOF) SHOWN IN DIAGRAM. 

inclined ___ ^ :_:_ M „ nrivatinnc—raused much less than our own. Some articles of food are not obtainable at H in <*«** 


Those inclined to grumble at the minor inconveniences—in no sense, privations—caused 
hy our rationing system would do well to read, mark, learn, and inwardly “digest” 
these diagrams, which indicate the far greater shortage of food to which the Germans and 
Austrians have been subjected. In alL cases except sugar, where the British and German 
rations are the same, the quantities of the various foods available to our enemies are 


much less than our own. Some articles ot toon are nor ~ - this 

Austria. As regards the German butter ration of i 05 ox., it « ou “ coffce aT£ul _ 
includes margarine. The British ration of 4 ox. indudes bo^. £ ^ di ^ rams have 

able in the enemy countries is of the " 8ubs *“* . VniU 4 Stoto C*wuU.\ 

been drawn to a scale of 6 inches diameter. Cofiymkt* u. Uu u 
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A CONTRAST INDEED! BRITISH AND ENEMY CIVILIAN FOOD-SUPPLIES. 

DRAVN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, W. B. ROBINSON. 
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LENGTHENING THE BRITISH LINES ON THE WESTERN FROM 
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w * 


IN REAR OF THE FORMER FRENCH FROM 
COLUMN (LEFT) WITHDRAWING, / 






IN REAR OF THE FORMER FRENCH FRO* 
WITH ITS DRUMS AND FIFES PlAYlM. 


AFTER THE ARRIVAL OF THE BRITISH TROOPS IN THE SECTOR TAKEN OVER FROM THE FRENCH 
NEAR ST. QUENTIN: AN IRISH BATTALION “PADRE” HAVING A TALK WITH SOME MEN ONE EVENING. 


In the last week of February it was unofficially made public, by letters from the War Correspondents’ Headquarters at the Western Front, that an important sector of the 
hitherto held by the French, had been taken over by the British—incidental testimony to our ever-growing numerical strength in that quarter. Said the correspondent of the Mof 

Post ” : “ The British front was recently extended for some miles south of St Quentin — an interesting strip of line which our Southern Army took over from the French. I* ® tl 
the German salient of St Quentin, and the valley of the Oise between St Quentin and La Fire. The addition thus made is very consi der ab ly and the eBect is to rcle»* * 
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f|{ THE TAKING OVER OF A FRENCH SECTOR NEAR ST. QUENTIN. 

Photographs. 





ON OCCUPYING ONE OF THE FRONT-LINE TRENCHES EVACUATED BY THE FRENCH A SHORT TIME 
BEFORE : SETTING DETAILS STRAIGHT AND CLEARING UP SOME FALLEN - IN SOIL. 


HELD BY THE BRITISH: A FRENCH TRANSPORT 
BRITISH TRANSPORT COLUMN MOVING UP. 


AT NIGHT AFTER OUR TAKING POSSESSION : COMPANY ORDERLIES WITH RATIONS FROM A LIMBER 
DRIVEN AS NEAR THE FRONT AS SAFETY PERMITTED. 


HELD BY THE BRITISH : ONE OF OUR BATTALIONS, 
THROUGH A FRENCH RESERVES’ CANTONMENT. 


breach force for other purposes. We took over the new line some weeks ago, and the transfer was made so quietly that the Germans opposite did not know till long afterwards that 
th* French had gone.” Adds the “Times’' special correspondent : “The process of ‘ taking over’ from the French was accomplished without a hitch, and, as always, the arrangements 
made by the French were admirable, and everything was done by our Allies to facilitate our settling down in our new quarters. ” The new sector comprised ground over which there had 
lor some time comparatively little fighting, and the “clean” nature of the ground was much appreciated. 
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ESSEX MEN RESOLVE TO FIGHT TO THE DEATH 


Dravn by r. 


THIS MOST GALLANT COMPANY HELD A COUNCIL OF WAR. 


IT WAS DETERMD 


Glorious deeds of heroism were performed by British troops in defeating the great German counter-attacks nea 
published, we read : “ Later in the evening another attack in force was made south-east of Moeuvres, and the 
13 th Essex Regiment, 2 nd Division, which was holding a trench along the west side of the Canal du Nord. R e 
through the determined efforts of the 13 th Essex and the 2 nd South Staffordshire Regiments. Their successful 
of the isolated company of the 13 th Essex. It would appear that at 4 p.m. this most gallant company, realisini 


nbrai. In an authoritative account of the fighting, recently 
iy once more effected an entry, isolating a company of the 
l efforts made by the enemy to gain further ground failed 
ice was undoubtedly greatly assisted by the heroic resistance 
improbability of being extricated, hfM a council of war, at 
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^sjE OF THE MOST HEROIC EPISODES OF THE WAR. 



TO HAVE NO SURRENDER”: THE LAST STAND OF THE ESSEX MEN AT MCEUVRES. 


"hich the 


two surviving company officers, Lieut. J. D. Robinson and Sec. Lieut. E. L. Corps, Co.-Sergt.-Major A. H. Edwards, and Platoon-Sergts. C. Phillips, F. C. Parsons, 


V. Fairbrass, R. Lodge, and L. S. Legg, were present. It was unanimously determined to fight to the last, and have no surrender. Two runners were sent back to notify 
kttalion Headquarters of this decision. Throughout the night of November 30 many efforts were made to effect the relief of these brave men, but all attempts failed against 
'« overwhelming strength of the enemy. The last that is known of this gallant company is that it was heard fighting it out ... It is impossible to estimate the value of 
Js ma 8 nificent fight to the death." This heroic company belonged to the West Ham Battalion.— [Dratring Copyrighted >n the United States and Canada.] 







THE MILITARY PIGEON-POST SERVICE CONNECTED WITH THE GREAT TANK BANK CAMPAIGN IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE: 
FIXING THE APPLICATION FOR BONDS TO THE BIRD AT A LONDONER’S FRONT DOOR. 

An interesting feature of the great Tank Bank campaign in London, for raising which would fly back with it. An officer is seen with the cheque; while a soldier fixes 

£ 100 , 000,000 in War Bonds and Certificates, was the military pigeon-post attached to the the form on the bird. Queen Alexandra arranged to send by pigeon a sum collected 

battle-scarred Tank “Egbert” in Trafalgar Square. A pigeon-cote was stationed beside by the Queen Alexandra League to be invested for the Treloar Cripples' HospitaL The 

it, and it was arranged that pigeons should be brought to the houses of residents in the commander of the Home Forces Pigeon Service, Major Osman, offered £ too in prizes foe 

Greater London area wishing to invest amounts beyond a certain minimum. There the a pigeon race, provided 100 subscribers of £200 each would enter. Sir E.M. Mountain agreed 

nppheation would be placed in a metal holder and fastened to the leg of the pigeon, to act as starter and Sir Thomas Dewar as judge.-[Copyhc*w « Uu Umted States and Canada.} 
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H.M.L.S. “EGBERTS” PIGEON-POST: TANK WAR BONDS BY “ HOMER.“ 

DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. S. BEGG. 
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BY Clai*-Gu» oT - 


AS WELL KNOWN TO THE ALLIES AS TO THE W.O.—AND AN EXPERT ON THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE WESTERN FRONt : 

GENERAL SIR HENRY HUGHES WILSON. 


Mr Lloyd George, in his speech in Parliament on February 19 , stated, in the following 
fr, the terms of the arrangement come to at the Versailles Council in connection with 
duties Sir Henry Wilson performs : “ The Chief of the Imperial General Staff is to 
office under the same conditions, and with the same powers, as every Chief of the 
rial General Staff up to the appointment of General Robertson, remaining the supreme 
™utary adviser of the British Government He is to accompany Ministers to the meetings 


of the Supreme War Council as their adviser, and is to have the right of visiting France 
for the purpose of consulting with any or all of the military representatives of the Supreme 
War Council.” Sir Henry, who is a great expert on the topography of the Western 
Front, and a strategist of exceptional skill, is persona gratissima with the French, and 
at least as well known to the Allies as he is here. His unique and detailed knowledge of 
the Western Front he gained by cycling tours before the war—his way of spending his holidays. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

RABBITS AND WHALES AND OUR FOOD SUPPLY. 

W HILE it has become, unfortunately, the custom 
to brand the wild rabbit as “ vermin,” we 
are now beginning to realise that, after all t it may 
prove an ally of no mean importance. 

Though late in the day, this realisation is 
not too late, if we act promptly, to help 
us out of a very ugly situation. Already, 
in this column, the possibilities of wild- 
rabbit culture have been pointed out; but 
having regard to the anxious time before 
us, I trust I shall be pardoned for re¬ 
turning to the theme, for the matter brooks 
no delay. 

Our, inability to realise the value of this 
animal is the more strange because a far- 
seeing German, in the pre-war days, saw 
clearly where we are only just beginning 
to awake to the truth. He expressed a 
doubt whether we could ever be starved 
out, partly on the grounds that we could, at 
short notice, replenish our meat supply by 
breeding millions of wild rabbits. And yet 
we, who own these rabbits, in the very 
middle of the war make frantic appeals to 
the Government to exterminate them as 
“ vermin.” Verily we are a short-sighted 
and unimaginative race. 

Apart from our “ warrens,” use might 
be made, as I have already suggested, of 
the numerous small islands around our 
coasts as breeding-grounds; and, further¬ 
more, much may be done by enclosing 
special areas of ground of no great value 
for agricultural purposes. This much is 
realised by the Guildford Town Council, 
who are reported to have a scheme m 
hand the cost of which is estimated at /6o. 

From a stock of forty rabbits they expect 
to realise, at the end of the season, about 
four thousand rabbits. There are hundreds 
of golf-courses throughout the country serving 
no useful purpose now which could be worked 
by the club for its own profit and the salvation of 
the State. All that 
is necessary for 
success in this is 
the expenditure 
of a little energy 
and thought. Any 
damage to the 
course can easily 
be repaired when 
our time of crisis 
is past; the ab¬ 
sence of the rabbits 
may cost us our 
liberty. 

But we need 
not be wholly de¬ 
pendent on the 
wild rabbit. Im¬ 
mense numbers of 
tame rabbits could 
be raised this year, 
if only the task be 
seriously tackled. 

Elderly, well-to-do 
people with large 
gardens, anxious to 
do some war work, 
could render in¬ 
calculable service 
in this matter. 

And it is to be 
hoped that allot¬ 
ment-holders will 
also, for their ow^ 
sak*c, ent*»r the 


be seriously entertained, for many and obvious 
reasons. Penguins’ eggs, if we need them, can 
be more easily obtained from the Cape, where 
on Dassen Island, the Rock - hopper pengum 
(Sphemscus demersiis) breeds in thousands, the 
eggs being gathered and sold in Cape Town. I 
doubt much whether whale-meat kept for 
weeks in cold storage would be palat¬ 
able, though it might be successfully 
canned. But we have no ships to spare 
for risky voyages to the seas of the 
far South. 

Eaten fresh, whale-meat is excellent. 

I have recently had an opportunity of 
satisfying myself on this point. The head 
and shoulders of a big White - beaked 
Dolphin, stranded on the Suffolk coast, 
came to the British Museum of Natural 
History — where come all good whales 
stranded on our shores. It was so beauti¬ 
fully fresh that I determined to test its 
edibility. And I had no difficulty in per¬ 
suading a number of my colleagues to 
join in the experiment. Steaks fried with 
an onion, or stewed, were delicious. It 
is a long while since any of us had had 
so satisfying a meal of meat. One thing 
in its disfavour is its dark colour, which, 
from its contrast with beef and mutton, 
begets prejudice. Some, to whom I offered 
steaks for experiment, flatly refused to 
consider the offer for this very reason. 
But all who made the venture returned 
for more. 

It is much more to be hoped that 
all whales and porpoises stranded on our 
shores will be eaten locally, at any rate 
during our present shortage of meat. 
Unfortunately, the numbers which are thus 
available during the year are not large: 
but in the aggregate several tons might 
thus be put to good use without risk of 
conflict with the Food Controller. At 
the present moment I am making expen- 
ments with the oil derived from the blubber, 
with a view to discovering whether it can be 
used for cooking 
purposes. When 
extracted by 
boiling, it is of 
a beautiful dark 
amber colour, but 
has a slight and 
rather unpleasant 
smell. If this can 
be destroyed, it 
would prove very 
valuable just now. 
The meat itself 
is entirely without 
fat, and extremely 
tender. One of 
my colleagues 
finds a suggestion 
of liver in the 
meat; but I doubt 
much whether 
anyone would be 
able to distinguish 
it from beefsteak 
if served as such 
in a restaurant ; 
and this was the 
general opinion of 
those who, in 
the interests of 
science- and the 
deire to increase 
our food rations-- 
made this expen¬ 
men t. 

W. P. Pycraft. 


lists. 1 know, from my own experience, that 
the care of a few hutches adds but little to 
one’s labours in the garden. My small pota¬ 
toes, I find, boiled and mixed with a little 
meal, make sustaining winter food; and my small 
artichokes and other root-crops go the same way. 


PARIS MONUMENTS PROTECTED AGAINST ENEMY AIRCRAFT BOMBS: 
RUDE’S “MARSEILLAISE” ON THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE DE L'ETOILE- 

A little while «• o it was proposed that we 
should import whale - meat and penguins’ eggs 
from the Antarctic. But such a proposition cannot 


ftr.il rKuic^iiun run THfc ARCHITECTURE OF PARIS: THE SCULPTORS DOORS 

OF NOTRE-DAME SAND-BAGGED. 
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PARIS SAND-BAGGED: ANTI-BOMB PROTECTION OF MONUMENTS. 



UNDER AN ASSYRIAN PYRAMID 


VAN CLfeVE'S "RIVERS" AT THE TUILERIES. 


SHUT IN A SOLID STABLE 


COVERING THE SPANDRELS. 


AT THE BASE OF THE VENDOME COLUMN : FIXING SAND-BAG PROTECTION OVER THE BAS-RELIEFS OF THE PEDESTAU 


IN THE LUXEMBOURG GARDENS : THE MEDICI FOUNTAIN UNDER ANTI-AIRCRAFT COVER. 


AT THE OPERA: SAFEGUARDING CARPEAUX’S STATUARY GROUP, "THE DANCE.* 


The authorities in Paris have taken the wise precaution to protect against possible further | 

attacks by German aircraft the city’s chief masterpieces of architecture and sculpture 
A* our Paris contemporary, “ V Illustration,” puts it : “Protective walls are ri« : -^ gradually 
around our most vulnerable works of art, consisting of girder, iiiter-c'tijed and sand-bags 
forming a solid shield, so that no»- „ur gods, nym^*.- _^ m ts, and heroes will listen calmly 
~ the thunder of b^r..os guns. Tti uoors of Notre-Dame screen the fragile statues 

that have survived so many storms. Rude’s ‘ Marseillaise * and the fees .eliefs of the 


Ven^Lue column are no longer exposed to the enemy’s aerial torpedoes. The spandrels 
of the Arc de Triomphe of Carrousel will continue, when peace comes, their instructive 
lessons in history. Marly’s ‘ Horses,’ jib and prance as they may. »ri strongly stabled 
in a double tower, and Van Clove’s ‘ Rivers,’ which spring in the Tuileries, have been 
choked beneath an Assyrian pyramid. Carpeaux's 4 Bacchantes ’ and ' Faun ’ are learning 
propriety in war time, . . . and in the Luxembourg the Medici Fountain has veiled the 
nymph's sweet face.” Napoleon’s tomb in v ne Invalides has similarly been protected. 
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THE BRITISH IN ITALY: A NIGHT-EXPLOIT ON THE PIAVE. 

DRAWN BY A. FORESTIER FROM MATERIAL SUPPLIED BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 



Referring to a recent “ mention ” by General Diaz, the Italian Generalissimo, in an official 
communique, of the British night-raids across the Piave, Mr. G. Ward Price, war corre¬ 
spondent on the Italian front, describes some difficulties our men have to deal with in 
the river raids, one of which is shown while being carried out “ The dozen or so channels 
into which the Piave splits vary in depth and strength of current A place is found 


passable one night, but not on the next New crossings are always being I 
Frequently six or seven streams will be crossed with comparative ease, while til 
is found impassable. Fording a stream over boulders in the dark, through a 
which hardly ever runs at less than eight miles an hour and with the enemy 
further bank, is a sound test of self-reliance.”— {CopyrnhUd the Unite* States and Cant 
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HOW THE COST OF PRODUCTION 
IS MET BY THE BOYRIL CO. 


P RESIDING at the General Meeting of Bovril, Ltd., 
Mr. George Lawson Johnston (Chairman), in 
moving the adoption of the report, referred to the 
general food position and how the price of Bovril 
has been kept down. “ Your own experience," he 
said, “ will have brought you into touch with 
increases of price in most directions, and you will 
have seen that the Board of Trade Returns show a 
long list of rises of ioo per cent, or more in the cost 
of foodstuffs since the commencement of the War. 
I cannot call to mind many articles the prices of which 
have not been raised during the War, and I believe 
Bovril is the only national standard food that is sold 
at the same price in February, 1918, as it was in 
July, 1914- That the price of Bovril has not been 
moved up with the cost of beef, although a pound 
of Bovril is the concentrated product of so many 
pounds of beef, is an outstanding fact that requires 
explanation. 

NEEDS LITTLE SHIPPING SPACE. 

“ in the first place, in the countries which 
supply the raw material for Bovril, beef has 
not risen in value as it has here. Again, the 
abnormal cost of ocean transport only to a minor 
extent affects a concentrated preparation like ours, 
making as it does such small demand upon shipping 
space. 

“ Apart from these general tendencies, you are 
aware that during the last dozen years we have 
endeavoured by the agency of subsidiary land and 
cattle companies to control and develop new sources 
for the supply of raw material. This policy has 
borne good fruit during the War. These precautions, 
taken in past years, have ensured us the plentiful 
supplies that are so essential at the moment, and our 
material has not increased in price to anything like 
the extent of the raw material of some other industries. 
Taking all this into consideration, and realising that 
Bovril enters so largely into the food of the nation, 
we felt that, with the increased sales and profits 
outside Bovril itself, we should be able to keep the 
Company's revenue at pre-war standard without 
adding to the hardships of the community. I am 
glad that our foresight has not only been to our 
benefit as shareholders, but to the benefit of every 
Bovril consumer. His Bovril has cost him no more, 
unless he has consumed more—which I am afraid 
he has. 

* NO PROFITEERING.” 

“ I know we lay ourselves open to the reproach 
of the shareholder who may say that this is nof a 
philanthropic institution, but a commercial under¬ 
taking which should try to secure the biggest possible 
immediate profits. There is no ground I would 
sooner be attacked upon than that of not having 
raised the price of a standard article of dietary during 
this time of food hardship, especially meat-food hard¬ 
ships, and I believe the vast majority of the share¬ 
holders will heartily endorse and approve this attitude. 
The cost of this policy, the deferred shareholder may 
ray, concerns him only. Well, it is as the Company’s 
largest deferred shareholder that I express that 
v * ew - That our whole attitude in this matter 
^ill redound to the credit of Bovril I have little 
doubt, for what better goodwill can we have in 
yrats to come than for the public to remember 


and say — ‘ Bovril had its opportunity, but did 
not profiteer ’ ? 

BOVRIL CO. A "TRUE DEMOCRACY.” 

" I think we can consider this Company a 
miniature democratic institution. We are a co¬ 
operative body of over 11,000 shareholders, and we 
control provinces in the form of Estates in Australia 
and the Argentine of 9,500,000 acres, upon which 
there are over 250,000 head of cattle. We manage 
to produce our beef product at a cost which has 
enabled us to provide our millions of consumers with 
Bovril at prices unaltered during the War. 

“ I mentioned the area of the joint Bovril 
Australian and Argentine Estates just now at 9,500,000 
acres. Have you any idea what that area means ? 
It is larger than Belgium, and over 2$ times the size 



THB AREA OF THE BOVRIL ’ ARGENTINE ESTATES 
(SHOWN BY THB RECTANGLE) IS MORB THAN 2i THAT 
OF ALSACE AND LORRAINE. 


of Alsace and Lorraine; or, if you would like a com¬ 
parison nearer home, it is twice the size of Wales, or 
nearly the size of Wales and Ulster put together. 

" You will have noticed in the papers many 
estimates of the cost of rearing or fattening cattle 
in this country, usually proving that with beef at 
60s. a cwt. live weight the business was unprofitable. 
Even in more normal times the farmer requires at 
least £30 to £40 for a iat beast. 

CATTLE v. CEREALS. 

" Now it may surprise you when I say the cost of 
rearing a 9 to 10 cwt. steer on the Bovril Australian 
Estates does not amount to 60s. altogether, and 
though the cost is considerably more in Eastern 
Australia and the Argentine, my point is that the 
rearer of stock in the northern part of this hemisphere, 
particularly in the thickly populated parts of Europe, 
lym no chance, in competition with the stock raised 
in the open plains of the southern hemisphere— 
Australasia, South America, Africa. More especially 
will this be the case in normal times—say, after the 
war—when frozen beef will be sent thousands of miles 
to these shores at a transport cost so low that it can 
be covered by the utilisation of by-products at the 


great freezing works of South America and Australia, 
by-products which cannot be so economically handled 
in the comparatively small butchering establishments 
of this country. In making a statement such as this 
I might add that I have no financial interest in freezing 
works ; in fact, some of them are competitors for the 
cattle we want for Bovril. 

" The cost of raising stock in Argentina and 
Australia is, roughly speaking, the interest on capital 
invested in the cattle and the land. The cattle are 
never under cover, and the number of men employed 
is so small that the payment to labour, spread over 
the head of cattle, has little effect on the final cost. 

** As regards the United States, though they are 
good enough to export beef here at present, that 
country will later have to buy heavily in-the southern 
hemisphere in order to feed her own growing 
population. 

“ I have taken up your time explaining the 
matter—little realised in Britain—in the hope that 
my remarks may reach the eyes of some fanners who 
do not realise that the paternal Ministry that is 
forcing them to plough up their grass land is not only 
doing so on account of the immediate war necessity, 
but because the getting of a larger portion of their 
farms under cereal production will be of the utmost 
permanent advantage to themselves and the State. 

A SCIENTIST’S OPINION. 

“ Nearly two years ago I quoted at the Argentine 
Estates Meeting scientific authority for saying that 
land growing wheat was producing fifteen times as 
much food energy as could be produced on the same 
area by way of grass and cattle to eventual beef. 
I then said— 

* The point which I wish to bring out is that 
if there is to be protection for the farm products 
of this country with a view to encouraging a 
larger production of home-grown food, I can only 
imagine that that protection would be worked 
out with a view to the growing of cereals, leaving 
the raising of cattle, apart from the dairy industry, 
to the countries that have amide areas for that 
purpose. Now the watershed of the rivers that 
flow into the River Plate is the largest and finest 
stretch of pasture land in the world. It includes 
not only a large part of the Argentine, but 
Southern Brazil, west of the coast mountains, and 
the Republics of Uruguay and Paraguay, whilst 
the cattle thereon must number over 60,000,000 
head. These cattle are grown almost entirely for 
beef, and certainly not one cow in a dozen, 
probably not one in fifty, is ever domesticated 
for dairy purposes. This portion of South 
America is the great cattle reserve of the world, 
in the same way as Australasia is the great sheep 
reserve.’ 

IMMENSE MEAT WORKS. 

" During the last two years Meat Works have 
been erected further and further north into this vast 
continent of pasturage; starting from the mouth of 
the River Plate, the original nursery of freezing works, 
they have now spread right up into Brazil and 
Paraguay. The principal duty of all these works at 
the present moment is to supply the Armies of the 
Allies with beef; but after the War their equipment 
will enable them to supply the northern hemisphere 
with beef on a scale altogether unknown in the past.” 
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LADIES’ PAGE. 

nPHIS is the time of year when, in the happy days before 

the war, we all began to think about new spring 
fashions, as naturally as the buds begin to open and the 
birds to sing. Now, we are thinking chiefly of sterner, 
sadder things. Nevertheless, we must be clothed, and 
when we really need new things it is worth while to have 
them as pretty and suitable as possible. Many girls who 
had but few and cheap clothes while they depended on a 
dress allowance from their fathers are now earning their 
own money at some form of war work, and it is quite 
natural that they should spend some of it on pretty and 
becoming dress. On the other hand, richer women feel 
that it is “ bad form to be extravagant or to adopt any 
outvl styles. Doth these facts are reflected in the spring 
displays of designs. There is a general simplicity, straight 
and loose cut, restraint in trimming, no great alteration 
from last year’s best styles, and everything shown is com¬ 
paratively inexpensive. The prices are, however, affected 
by the scarcity of some materials. Woollen goods are 
doubled in price by the manufacturers because the raw 
material is scarce, and even at raised prices goods 
are not abundant. This fact has been officially 
recognised in France : the Government has actu¬ 
ally requested the great Paris dress-designing 
houses to construct women’s new dresses so as to 
use up as little material as possible. The spring 
models, therefore, have all moderately narrow 
skirts ; but no “ hobble ” widths are seen—just a 
comfortable fulness. Humour says that the width 
will presently become still less, and that the 
fashion of yesteryear of slitting up the sides of 
skirts will be revived. It is also certain that there will 
be a slightly increased length worn, for very short 
skirts require considerable fulness to move grace¬ 
fully in, but still sensible shortness prevails. It is 
usually just well above the ankle that the skirt of the 
moment ends—not as it was erstwhile, near the middle 
of the calf. 

Two materials in a dress is an economical fashion, as 
small pieces and remnants can be used up. and any portion 
that may wear or get damaged can be replaced. Taffetas 
and silk weaves generally are really more abundant than 
wool fabrics, and will build very satisfactory spring dresses 
with an admixture of Georgette, cr£pe-de-Chine or Ninon. 
Silk is also used combined with firmer fabrics to make 
useful gowns, such combinations being shown as silver- 
grey taffetas with blue voile ; or navy-blue silk serge with 
striped blue-and-white taffetas. The more fragile or 
lighter material, for instance, may simulate a blouse in 
sleeves and side pieces under a pinafore of the darker or 
firmer stuff ; or, again, a skirt fitted on a lining with a very 
wide waist-band, not much narrower than the hips them¬ 
selves, may be of the one, with the draped top of the 
corsage and the sleeves of the other material. The plain, 


loose, chemise frock and the coat frock are both still in 
full favour. The latter certainly are often made more 
elaborately than last year, pleats being frequently intro¬ 
duced on the skirt portion, and hanging ends with very 
bright embroidery on them depending from the belt, 
and so on ; yet still the outline is eminently simple. 



SIMPLICITY AND CHARM. 

A '* Ready-to-Wear ” crApe-and-silk 
spring dress at Messrs. Liberty’s, 
"Model 18." 


AN ARTISTIC JUMPER FROCK- 
One of Messrs. Liberty’s new de¬ 
signs, ” Model 19,” in ” Ready-To- 
Wear ” gowns. 


No house holds a more deservedly high reputation in 
artistic dress designing than the famous one of Liberty. 
Everything there is in perfect artistic taste, and a touch 
of originality and distinction is combined with attention 


to the lines of up-to-date fashion. Messrs. Liberty are 
meeting the double requirement of the hour—loose, easy, 
graceful outlines with inexpensive prices—in a new series 
of ” Keady-to-Wear ” models now on show at their Regent 
Street premises. These frocks must suit everybody, as 
each design is available in three sizes, and in fourteen 
colourings ; the material is Liberty’s Yoru crfipe, and 
patterns showing the fabric and colours will be sent on 
application. The tones are all characteristically refined, 
but vary from quiet greys and browns to summer-like 
pinks, pale blues, and greens. There are three designs, 
two of which are here illustrated ; the third model is a 
bolero bodice with deep waistbelt and revers of silk. The 
simple lines of all these designs are effectively relieved 
by the trimmings of Tyrian silk in exquisitely refined and 
harmonising shades. Now, most remarkable fact, any 
one of these frocks can be bought, ready to wear, for 37s. 6d,; 
so an artistic yet properly simple spring dress may be ours 
at a nominal cost. A great choice of more elaborate 
models can also be seen. 

When we know that pure wool fabrics (needed in our 
climate for a large part of the year) are difficult to obtain, 
a cloth that is guaranteed to be genuine hand-woven wool 
and that at the same time is entirely produced in Scottish 
homesteads by wounded or disabled sailors and soldiers, 
must strongly appeal to us all. Messrs. Burberrys, the 
well-known Haymarket firm, have undertaken to dispose 
of the whole output of this material, so that it can only 
be obtained from that house or its authorised agents, 
under the distinctive name of " Blighty Tweeds.” These 
cloths are woven on hand-looms from the finest Scotch 
sheep’s wool, and are ideal for men’s and women’s over¬ 
coats, suits, and gowns. The colourings and designs are 
good, and the tweeds are lasting in wear as well as soft 
and fine. They are sold at the lowest possible economic 
price, and every member of the public who purchases 
them experiences the satisfaction of feeling that he is making 
some practical return for the self-devotion of our sailors 
and soldiers. Every piece of ” Blighty Tweed ” is marked 
with the name of the wounded man who has woven it, who 
is thus brought into sympathetic contact with the pur¬ 
chaser. 

Messrs. Robinson and Cleaver’s high reputation as 
manufacturers of the finest linen and other white goods 
makes the announcement of their spring White Sale- 
lasting only to March 18—of great importance to honse- 
wives wishing to replenish the linen-chest, and to all 
women needing underwear, handkerchiefs, blouses, or 
dainty white spring frocks Linen is growing exceedingly 
scarce, owing to Government demands on flax, hence 
advantage should be taken of this opportunity to secure 
any goods required. All the articles in Messrs. Robinson 
and Cleaver’s White Sale catalogue are offered at prices 
considerably below present value, and the catalogue can 
be had by post; but a personal visit to Linen Hall, 
156-168, Regent Street, is a pleasure. Filomena. 



If this too-oft-forgotten factqj: in 
“ Furnishing’’ interests you, Harrods 
will appreciate your invitation to 
interest you further. Write to-day. 


I SELL OLD JEWELLERY TO 
HARRODS 

: 

Harrods pay full prices, or moke full 
\ allowance for all old gold, silver. 

platinum, diamonds, pearls, and 
: every type of old or disused jewel¬ 

lery. and will gladly send a free val¬ 
uation of all such goods sent to them. 


You can of course buy, say, a Chair 
at Harrods—and a good chair it 
will be—but Harrods want you to 
understand that you can also buy a 
“Home”—a Home complete in every 
detail except its human occupants. 


No matter how modest, how ambitious 
that Home may be, it will bear the 
stamp that meiL are rightly proud of, 
the stamp of correct and cultured 
taste, but it will preserve that other 
and that greater virtue— individuality. 


Get it at 

Wamtid 

I T is because the mere buy¬ 
ing of Furniture by no 
means spells the making 
of the Home that the counsel, 
taste, and helpfulness that 
Harrods can offer prove on 
so many occasions welcome. 


A HARRODS SETTEE 

Nothing short of an actual visit to Harrods Salons can convey a true sense 
of the immense choice of fine Furniture that Harrods have available. A 
visit should prove of interest and profit. 


HARRODS Ltd 

. Woodman Burbidgt Managing Director 

LONDON SW1 


An interesting example of a Harrods deep-seat Settee—one of the many 
present on view. It is upholstered in Hide, and completed with Brown Velvet 
cushion on seat and three loose cushions at back. 5 feet wide - 


choice designs at 

£49 18 6 
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The Headquarters of Military Outfitting . 

gamages 

Come to u» for your Kit! We are con- 
fident you will be as satisfied as the 
thousands we have already fitted out. 

THE “ARRAS” 
WRAP-OVER TRENCH COAT 

r-imaee’s New and Improved Trench Coat. 

Made from our Special Proofed Cloth lined same 
material as outside, interlined Oil Cambric. This f 
Coat can be relied upon as being absolute per- \ 
fection in detail; every point is carefully studied, J 
and it is farther ahead in value and practicability MM 
than any Trench Coat now advertised. 

84 /- n 

Post Free U.K. Vjjwnk 

AU Sizes in Stock. c/Tsmk 


I THE BASE FOR | 
NAVAL OUTFITTING 


THE ‘WHITEHALL 
SLIP-ON COAT. 

Finest Quality Blue Rainproof 
'I'wills. Special value for 

P.F.O.’S & Sub-Lieut. 

No. i, Lined Self— 


, Lined Self and Interlined 
Oiled Fabric— 


The Greatest Bar¬ 
gains of the week 
: are National War 
Bonds & War Sav¬ 
ings Certificates. 
BUY THEM 


84 /- 

All Sizes in Stock. 


Naval and Military 
Catalogue Post Free 
on request. 


Kits completed and 
Uniforms made to 
measure in 24 hours. 


HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 1 


KNITTED 

COATS 

FOR 

EASTER 

P RACTICAL, useful and be¬ 
coming, in a variety of 
exclusive designs. 


' KNITTED SPORTS 
T. Full fitting and bcau- 
/ shaped. These coats 
ade from an extra quality 
:riscd Cotton of very 
t and durable texture, 
n other styles. In black. 


NOTE — This Establishment is closed 
on Saturdays. 

MarshallI 

SNEL GROVE 

VERE STREET AND• OXFORD STREET 

===== LONDON W 1 E=== 









-1 


CRETONNES. 

WILLIAMSON & COLE’S CRETONNES, TAF¬ 
FETAS, and OMBRES are renowned for their 
beautiful designs, exquisite colourings, and 
isexpensivenets. Hundreds to elect from. 

CRETONNES, 31 ins. wide, from 9Jtl. 
per yd. 

PRINTED COTTONS, 50 ins. wide, 
from 2/9 per yd. 

TAFFETAS AND OMBRES, from 2/0 
/ to 14/11 per yd. 

I PRINTED BORDERED CASEMENT 
CLOTHS from Did. per yd. 

THE “CLEVELAND" DIVAN 

"Well upholstered comfortable Chair. Covered.in 
Plain Cotton £9 12s. fid. With Loose Cover 
in Printed Taffeta at 5 3 per yd. (as illustration). 

£13 Ss. fid. 

PATTERNS POST FREE. 




FASHIONABLE 

FLEECY 

WOOLLEN 

STOLES 


Our own exclusive design, very 
attractive and useful. Suitable for 
wearing on many occasions when a 
light woollen wrap is desirable. 
These Stoles are made from delight¬ 
fully soft and fleecy Alpaca Wool, 
which has that beautiful silky feeling 
so much appreci- _ 

ated. They are Nj&i 

obtainable in white \ . -t/s ' 

only, with coloured ^ , 

bar check, as shown, -j u L 


45/6 


Or in plain lelf-colourt. 

29/6 

NOTE.— This Establishment is close* 

on Saturdays. 


Debennam 


Wirimore Street. 
fCovcndish Square) London.W. I 


Famous for over a Cenl urv 
forTosle. for Quality, for Value 
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literature. 


Read, Mark, and Learn. 


have largely controlled the coflee shipment from Central 
. , America. But German methods of peaceful penetration, 

ill in?° ™ an y people not generally now that their essentially militant Character has been re- 

ormed would find it difficult to vealed. are not more welcome to Central Americans than 

rvepuDiics that come with?™ whlc " arc thc particular to other peoples outside the Central Powers of Europe; — — -^ .—e> - •**«•*/ uupuuam and 

new volume “ rVntr i a scope of Mr ‘ H - Koebcl’s and one ellect of the war. and of the Washington motives intensely interesting contribution to subjects of universal 
(Fisher Unwin). U may taTwcll! importance. For o D c thing, the 


Central 
America. 

Republics that c 


" The Science of Power," bv 
Benjamin Kidd (Methuen), i s 
an arresting book—a trifle " stiff ” to read, maybe, for 
those who can only digest what is called " light reading " 
but for every thinking person a vitally important and 


therefore, to name them before 
glancing at a few of the general con¬ 
clusions at which the author arrives 
after this very thorough and sym¬ 
pathetic survey. They are Guate¬ 
mala, Nicaragua, Costa Rica. Hon- 
duras. Panama, and Salvador. Tn 
addition, there are geographically 
situated m the region the Crown 
Colony of British Honduras, with 
Us area only twice that of Lake 
Nicaragua, and the Canal Zone, ex¬ 
tending five miles on each side of 
the waterway, which is Vnited States 
territory, within the Republic of 
Panama. The chief physical feature 
ol Central America is its volcanoes. 

It is picturesque, rich, and fruitful 
but the soil of the Isthmus is one 
of the most tortured in the world. 

I hen, again, its lands run down from 
the mountains in the interior to its 
coasts on two oceans, the long slopes 
to the Atlantic covered with dense 
forest, banana plantations, and coco¬ 
nut-groves, while on the Pacific lie 
the swamps of the coral-fringed Mos¬ 
quito Coast, and otherwise the more 
abrupt fall in Honduras and Costa 
Rica. Proximity to North America 
and to the West Indies has had a 
strong influence on its political, com¬ 
mercial, and economic history, and, 
generally, the geographical situation 
of the Isthmus has laid it open to 
an influx of foreigners. This and 
the comparatively small extent of its 
States have affected its development, 
directing it differently from the Latin 
Americas. Central America has a very 
old trade in mahogany. From early in 
the sixteenth century the sea adven¬ 
turers and buccaneers repaired their ships with this timber. 
But owing to difficulties attending the lumber industry, its 
export has greatly fallen off. On the other hand, the rapid 
rise of the banana trade is the industrial romance of the 
country. Most of the product goes to the port of New 
Orleans, the enterprise, Mr. Kocbcl tells us, having been 
taken in hand in imperial fashion by the United Fruit 
Company of Boston, U.S.A. German interests, again, 


A WELL-KNOWN NEWSPAPER PROPRIETOR AND SPORTSMAN: THE LATE MR. ALAN LUPTON 
DRIVING A FOUR-IN-HAND. 

Mr. Alan Lupton was Chairman of Messrs. H. R. Brines and Co., proprietors of the " Graphic.” “ Daily Graphic," and 
" Bystander." He was keenly devoted to outdoor pursuits, especially coaching and hunting, and this contributed to his 
recovery from injuries he sustained in a railway accident some years ago. During the war he had looked after remounts 
bought in the U.S.A. for the Government by his son, now serving in Mesopotamia.— [1‘holograph by \ 


author breaks his second lance with 
Darwinism—the first he broke in his 
highly successful encounter when he 
first entered the lists years ago with 
his epoch-making " Social Evolu¬ 
tion." now established as a classic 
work. Great part of the present 
book is intensely topical. It sets 
forth a masterly analysis of the 
psychological forces which led to the 
war, and which make the German of 
the present hour what he persis¬ 
tently proves himself to be—a mere 
and sheer brute in human guise. 
With a trained surgeon’s scalpel, as 
it were, Mr. Kidd lays bare the 
malignant growth in the corpus vile 
of modern Germanism and present- 
day Teutonic Kultur. He shows, 
stage by stage, how the crude animal 
Darwinism of Germany lias now 
become the calculated world policy 
of Kaiserism and a fixed habit of 
thought among the German peoples. 
But the book contains much other 
treasure-trove. " Woman the Psychic 
Centre ” and " The Mind of Woman," 
for instance, are chapters for every¬ 
body ; while, in addition, every 
nature-lover will find many inspiring 
sources of thought in the section on 
" Social Heredity ”■—the heredity of 
species of wild animals in regard to 
fear. Mr. Kidd, from his own per¬ 
sonal investigations and those of 
Dr. Mitchell, proves, beyond power of 
gainsaying by anyone, that the habit 
of fear and avoidance of man among 
beasts and birds is in reality not in¬ 
nate. but the outcome of education 
and training by the parent animals. 


and ideals in entering it. will be, in the author’s view, a 
great strengthening of the bond between the Isthmus and 
the United States which the Mexican policy of President 
Wilson had already drawn closer. As regards British in¬ 
terests in the future, Mr. Koebel’s counsel to our mer¬ 
chants may be summed up thus : Rouse yourselves from 
vour own lethargy, and instruct a race of commercial 
travellers who can speak Spanish. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 
••THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS." 

PAID IN ADVANCE. 

I Twelve Months (including Christmas Number), f.r I 

INLAND. < Six Months ,£i u -»»—*■ 

I Three Months, ios. too.: or incn 

i Twelve Months (including Chris___ ,,__ 

CANADA. {Six Months. £i vs. 9d. : or including Christmas Number, £i . 

I Three Months, its. 5d. : or including Christmas Number. 12s. 96. 
KFuruvsF f Twelve Months (including Christmas Numberl, £t tit 
a hum s n 1 Six Months £1 5s. od.; or including Christmas Numl _ 

• (.Three Months, 12s. 6d.; or including Christinas Number. 13s. 









Silversmith* to H.M. King George V. 


Sterling Silver 

The Company’s Showrooms are always 
replete-with a unique selection of Silver¬ 
ware eminently suitable for presentation. 

A visit of inspection is cordially invited, 
or a fully illustrated Catalogue will be 
sent post free. 



No. I. 

Sterling Silver Cigar¬ 
ette Box. lined Cedar. 

4* long, £4 0 0 

5i long. £5 10 0 

7 long. £6 15 0 


t.cn.ion SAowrooms : 

2. QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 4; 158-162, OXFORD STREET, W. 1 ; 

Manufactory. The Bora/ Works. Norfolk Street, She (fie hi. 

Branches: PARIS. ROME. MONTREAL. JOHANNESBURG. BUENOS AIRES. 


No. 2. 

Sterling Silver Cigar and 
Cigarette Box,lined Cedar: 
With Removable Cigar 
Cutter and Lighter. 11 -in. 
long. 7i in wide, £26 


172. REGENT STREET. W. I. 


DK JANEIRO. 
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SHORTAGE OF GOLD. 
Bltfha.t prices now given (or old Ci 
Jewellery of any sort. 


fQLWb'- 


SILK 
BL0US6S 

lli HAND-PRIMTeD D65ICI15 


S. SMITH & SON, Ltd. 

Holders of 5 Royal Warrants. * Esr. tS 5 i 


Watch & Chronometer Makers to the Admiralty. 

Luminous'Allies ’ Watch Unbreakable Front 

No moie Broken Watch Glasses I WHY ? ? > 
Because il is impossible to break the Front I 

'"*• Black ar 

al White 

Nl9hl - Dial. 


Silver > 
Screw-in Case. 


I N homes of luxury and refinement—from the 
Far East to the Near West — Nestor is the 
chosen cigarette. Its subtle aroma and dis¬ 
tinctive flavour commend it to the man and 
woman of cultured taste, in every clime. There 
is no cigarette to equal the true Egyptian. The 
name Nestor and the Government stamp on 
the packet guarantee Nestor’s Egyptian origin. 


Guaranteed Good Timekeeper 
Jewelled Lever Movement. 


rice Ccmpletc 

25 /- 

ular.d Postage, 
6d. cstra. 

■eign 1/- extra. 

including one 
Ira bulb in 
lid, *5/. 


I?CADY TO W£AR 

TRIANONU IN A VARICTY 
CUffS /HQ OF BCflUTIFUL 

f net UsJZJ liberty colours 

IN RANI 5ATIN29'6 

TY&CPo LOMDOMwl 


Culleton’s Heraldic Office 

92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Anns and Pedigrees of English and 
Foreign Families. 

Genealogical Researches in Public Records. 

PEDIGREES ENGROSSED AND EMBLAZONED. 

b.-als, Rings. Dies, Hook-plates (ex-libris) Engraved. 
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8crubb A Co. on each bottle, without which none 
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-THE STUCCO HOUSE.” 


F)EEP is the cleavage between the Scottish mind and 
^ the English, the Scottish standard of life a,»d the 
English. That is, when you are dealing with the ambitious 
Scot, or the prosperous—or, as in Jamie Lawrie’s case, the 
Scotsman with imagination . . . Jamie suffered from 
heats and fluxes of imagination. His was an unbridled 
spirit that rode, on occasion, to dis¬ 
aster. But Mr. Gilbert Cannan is 
careful not to blame genius erratic : r 

although he is their creator, and 
should nicely and evenly balance 
the scales between them, he finds 
Catherine, the jealous and miserly 
wife—miserly of all things, from love 
to gold—by far the greater sinner 
against the powers of life. The 
house she chose had something to 
do with the Lawrie tragedy, because 
it had been the scene of a murder 
and had a morbid atmosphere. 

Which seems to us not to drive 
home, but to confuse, the psycho¬ 
logical issues of “ The Stucco 
House ” (Fisher Unwin), a book 
that is before everything a psycho¬ 
logical history. It is gloomy in the 
extreme—as gloomy as Thursby's 
Lancashire streets and utilitarian 
architecture; as gloomy as the 
horrible waste places that rampant in- 
dustrialism has created in England’s 
green and pleasant Midlands. Mr. 

Cannan’s people are queer people, 
and even the practical, commonsen- 
sical ones progress with curious jerks 
and spasms when they pass by (on ✓ > 

the other side) the Lawrie household “* 

in its agony. “ The Stucco House ” 

is less a novel of realism than a ^ * 

novel of dreams—and such dreams ! 

Turgid visions of disordered human¬ 
ity, the nightmare of a clever writer 

hag-ridden by a mental indigestion. I_ 

Mr. Cannan’s world, in this instance, 
is too much with him. He should 
tak > deep breaths, and sleep, when Qf the many mcn 
he dreams fiction, with open windows „„ . „„„ 

, * name is synonymou 

to the stars. ~ . ... „ 


is here revealed as a Realist, and his rendering: of war 

incidents, notably those of aerial warfare, bring home t c some weeks ago. I wrote of the 

tragic, terrible, and dramat.c sides of this greatest of aU T he National proposal tQ form a 8 National ^ 

wars with a force that is absolutely c ° n '™ of Motoring, composed of representa- 

artist’s work and methods are ably dealt w*th in Intr of Motoring. tives of all the various bXs C(m . 

ductions by Mr. Campbell Dodgson and Capt. C. h. Mon with the movement, I noted that the A. A. had 

tague-appreciative estimates of his ideals^ ^ Jont ’^of definitely abstained from the movement without reason 
completed, will make British Artists at the Front ox assigned. Conceding the right of 

the Association to stand out of 
this or any other proposed pool 
of interests for any reason or none. 

_ _ _- — I expressed the opinion that it was, 

/l* - — / ' j nevertheless, clearly necessary for 

the A.A., in this instance, to give 

/j ^ ■*- the reasons for its abstention from 

') 4 a movement which has been widely 

advocated for years past, failing 

■ L which explanation it must rest 

■ under the implication of following 
a dog - in - the - manger policy. The 
protest against the policy of silence 

II seems to have produced its effect, 

for I have before me now a long 
. »**. Hi communication from the secretary 

jWr) of the Association, setting forth in 

^ ~ ^ detail the circumstances leading up 

\t. to concrete proposal for the 

V,formation of the Council, and the 
nU. dnrngr~" reasons which prompted the A.A. to 

—r J I /* decline to associate itself with that 

AUF* ▲ movement. I must at once say 

Prjj^ / * \ T ' ,f '" - J (*' that, on the face of it, the A.A 

l y \ appears to have had ample justifi- 

/ cat i° n i° T ' ts attitude. According 

fa S* ’• HSjSP invited, in October last, to form 

f J 'Hui* part of a suggested United Council 

i? of Motor Users, Producers, and 

Jr Distributors. An official copy of 

40 ^, N the minutes of a meeting convened 

for the purpose of formulating the 
proposal accompanied the invitation. 
To this invitation the A.A. replied 
to the effect that its committee 

MEDIAN AND PATRIOT : A TRIBUTE TO VALUABLE SERVICES. was in entire Sympathy With the 

„ , _ . . suggestion for united action bv all 

ery field of patriots effort, few have done more practical serv.ee than Mr. George Robey. whose th f bodies concer ned, but Considered 

fame and “full houses." War charities have benefited largely cn many occas.ons by Mr. Robey s ^ ^ ^ 

; nds, and admirer, of his talent and hr, patnotic energy, under the presidency of Mr. W. H. Dunn, arrived at through conferences to 

tion Committee, have recognised his zeal by the gift of a beautiful Sheraton tea and coffee serv.ee, ^ ^ ^ tjme to time M w . 

lion by the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Company, Ltd., of 112, Regent Street, W. The presentation . • , , 

Th. wh.l. o< .h, .b„, ,h, .. .h. Mrtc U being ,ieen b, M,. Rebe, be ‘ 7 ", j £3 

w.f charities. for thc benefit or motorists and 

considerable value in more senses than one. A number motoring generally, and therefore the committee felt that 

of Mr. Nevinson’s drawings are on view at present at the it could not pledge itself to support the policy of any trade 

Leicester Galleries. The publication is issued at 5 s. body or bodies whose interests might conceivably clash 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR, 


The National 
Council 
of Motoring. 


The stamp of truth will com- ^ in most artistic , 

mend Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson’s war was ma( j e on March 

pictures in “ British Artists at 
the Front: Part I.,” to all whose 

ideal is that of vivid realism, while the power and 
originality of his method will appeal to those with 
imagination. Cubist and Futurist as h' is, Mr. Nevinson 




■Ai, 


COMEDIAN AND PATRIOT : A TRIBUTE TO VALUABLE SERVICES. 


Of the many mcn in every field of patriotic effort, few have done more practical service than Mr. George Robey, whose 
name is synonymous with fame and "full houses." War charities have benefited largely on many occasions by Mr. Robey's 
eflo.ts ; and his many friends, and admirers of his talent and his patriotic energy, under the presidency of Mr. W. H. Dunn, 
Chairman of the Presentation Committee, have recognised his zeal by the gift of a beautiful Sheraton tea and cofee service, 
made in most artistic fashion by the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Company, Ltd., of 112, Regent Street, W. The presentation 
was made on March 5. The whole of the surplus above the cost of the service is being given by Mr. Robey himself to 



CLEARS THE COMPLEXION, 


Coated Tongue 
^Foetid Breath 
Pimples 


Constipation 
Haemorrhoids 
Giddiness A 
Enteritis / ^ 


Rheumatism, 

Gout, 

Gravel, 

Calculi, 

I Neuralgia, 


Sciatica, 

Arterio¬ 

sclerosis, 

Obesity, 

Acidity. 


Before taking Urodonal. 


MEDICAL OPINION 


“ In whatever spot of the body it may be j 
located, uric acid cannot possibly resist the 
powerful dissolving and eliminating action of 
URODONAL. This agent chases the uric 
acid from all its strongholds; from the mus¬ 
cular fibres of the digestive system ; from the 
sheaths of the arteries; from the pores of the 
skin ; from the pulmonary alveoli; and from 
the nene cells. The beneficial effects of 
this cleansing process of the system—which 
unites and epitomises so many therapeutic 
indications—are thus plainly apparent.” 

Dr. Bctioux. Medical Faculty 0/ Montpellier. 

. . One of our colleagues mentioned 

^ to us the case of a patient over 

70 years of age, who was formerly 
incapacitated through rheumatism, 

. and who undoubtedly owes her life, 
and a fair degree of comfort during 
the past five vears. as the result of 
taking URODONAL regularly. 

Dr. Paul Suard, 
late Professor of the French 

Naval Medical College. 

ces 5s' and t2s. Prepared at 


© 

of JUBOL 
keeps the com- \ 
plexion clear, N. 
the eye bright and 
the skin soft, smooth 
and flexible. 


’on would not need to me cosmetics to 
improve ’ your complexion if you followed 
ty example and took JUBOL fiery night." 


After taking Urodonal. 


MEDICAL OPINION: 

Sufferers from ECZEMA should bear in 
mind the fact that JUBOL has almost entirely 
superseded the use of ordinary purgatives and 
laxatives, owing to the regularity, constancy 
and unvarying action of this medicament. No 
matter how stubborn the condition of con¬ 
stipation, or how irritated the intestine may be, 
TUBOL is . always well tolerated. 

, „ G. L6GEROT. 

Late Pn/trror »/Central anri Compared Phvsiolcry at 
the "Ecait Strperteure Jes Sciences cCAlger.'’ 


A course of URODONAL should be taken 
everv month, viz.: one teaspoonful dissolved in 
half a tumbler of water thrice daily between 
meals. 

Chronic sufferers from uric acid complaints 
should a/so take UR ODOM A Las a table water 
by-dissolving one tablespoonful tn a quart of 
water , and drinking the solution either Jure, or 
1 diluted with wine , cider, whisker, etc. This 
l retards the recurrence of uric acid troubles, and 
I is beneficitol to otnernl htnUh. 1R * I • • 
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Oong Soups can be 
made perfectly by 
anyone. The ingre¬ 
dients are carefully 
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and mixed. AU that 
remains to be done is 
to add water, simmer 
for 15 or 20 minutes 
according to direc¬ 
tions, and serve. 
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Made by 0X0 Limited, 

I London, E.C.4. 
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with those of the private motorist 
those interests the committee pre 
tree. So far, there does not seer 
reason why the A,A. should havi 
is in explanation of the reasons 
taken up and maintained that 
the statement under discus¬ 
sion is illuminating. Pro¬ 
ceeding, the A. A. says it 
“ refuses absolutely to be 
fettered by enlistment in a 
' combine ’ whose constitution 
is based upon principles such 
as those disclosed in Para¬ 
graph III. of the resolutions 
unanimously adopted at the 
first meeting." That para¬ 
graph, part of an official copy 
of minutes already referred 
to, reads as follows— 

III.—In respect of legislation, 
kindred matters, and technical 
questions in relation thereto, to 
use its influence to discourage 
any organisation represented 
upon the Council from acting in 
a manner calculated to impede 
the policy or to injure the in¬ 
terests of any other organisation 
so represented, and to encourage 
uuited action and mutual support 
between all these organisations. 

It will be well to give careful 
attention to the wording of th 
that part which aims to " d 
represented on the Counci fro 


1 do not assert 
they probably can ; 
body like the A.A., 
the user as against 
red into an agreeme 
ing itself not 
those interests w 
happened to coni 
those of, say, t 
mercial Motor Use 
ciation ? The ansv 
evident. Again, 
before us the casi 
fifteen per cent, n 
the retail sale o 
which was enforce 
the members of or 
bodies represented— 
1 rades Association, 
that that was the 
of the M.T.A., aE 
not criticising its j 
the moment. But i 
that the enforcemen 
rate of profit, as 
the threepence pe: 
agreed by the A. 
years since, is aga 
interests of the priv 
Now, had the A 
scribed to the foi 
the resolution, it 
‘have found itself pledged not to “ act in a 
calculated to impede the policy or to injure 
terests ” of the M.T.A. if and when the latter p 
to levy a profit on petrol of fifty per cent, 
of fifteen per cent. 


A CONVERTED NAPIER : DOING USEFUL WORK IN EAST AFRICA. 

Our photograph shows a Napier lorry, which has teen converted into a railway tractor, working on the Central Railway 

formerly, German East Africa. 


Cycle and Motor-Cycle Manufacturers Union, Institution 
of Automobile Engineers, C.M.U.A., Motor Trades 
Association, and the interest? represented by the 
S.M.M.l. On the face of it, except in a very few 
cases, the interests of these bodies cannot be other- 
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Motor Carriages 


Read this extract from the “ Commercial 
Motor," 8th March : 

“ Very many American convoys were 
consuming an average of 52 litres per 
lookilom.. while the Trench lorries 
averaged from 30 to 32 litres. It 
was therefore decided to scrap the 
American carburetter in favour of 
one of French make. AFTER 
A PUBLIC COMPETITION. 
CI.AUDEL-H( 1BSU.M SECURED 
THE CONTRACT.” “ 
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Europe, and the United 


YOU’VE MADE A VERY GOOD JOB OF IT 


THE PRINCE OF WALES CONGRATULATED BY A MEMBER OF “THE BLACK SQUAD 
ON HIS WORK AS A RIVETER. 


Our readers will remember that on the front page of our last issue (for March 9) we 
gave a photograph of the Prince of Wales opening a pneunut-c o^e 

shipyards vis'ted during hs Clydeside tour, of whic. _ h|m The work of 


driving rivets is by no means easy, and the Prince was congratulated (as shown), by the 
riveter who instructed him, on h s pers stence and success. " You 've made a very good 
job of it" said the expert, and added that H.R.H. was qualified to earn the m.x.mum 
wage The riveters, who are highly paid men, are known as " the Black Squad. 
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THE SITUATION IN MESOPOTAMIA. <*> By MAJOR W. WHITTALL. 


A FTER a lapse of nearly four months without news 
of movement in Mesopotamia, recent War Office 
communiques record the renewal of activity, albeit 
for the present on a restricted scale. All that the first 
communique in question vouchsafed in the way of 
information was that our troops on the Euphrates had 
occupied Khan Abu Rayat, and that our patrols had 
advanced to within ten miles of Hit. Later com¬ 
muniques convey that Hit, known to tlie Arabs as 
“ The Mouth of Hell,” has been captured by General 
Marshall, the Turks retiring to Khan Baghdadi. 

Apparently insignificant as this movement is, 
viewed by itself, it nevertheless has a measure of 
importance by reason of the indications it affords of 
greater movements possibly to come. Of course, it is 
utterly unsafe to prophesy the course that operations 
may take as soon as communications hive been 
brought up to the necessary standard and the weather 
becomes suitable for the resumption of the campaign 
against the Turks. Nor would it be right fo speculate 
too closely, save that the Mesnpo.amim position is 
such that there are but two alternatives open to the 
British Commander-in-Chief, and these are as well 
known to the enemy as they are to ourselves. The 
one is to continue the advance up the Tigris, with 
the main Turkish base for the Mesopotamian (itera¬ 
tions at Mosul as the objective ; the other to advance 
along the line of the Euphrates, with the object of 
striking ultimately at the enemy’s principal base at 
Aleppo. There is, it is true, a third alternative which 
might be accepted, which is to sit tight along the line 


now held and await eventualities. That, however, 
may be ruled out of the calculation, for reasons that 
are sufficiently obvious. 

In November last, when Sir Stanley Maude made 
his dash on the Turkish advanced base at Tekrit, it 
became a matter of discussion whether it was his 
intention to have accep'cd the first of the two alter¬ 
natives and to push on to Mosul, winch is no more 
than 130 miles above Tekrit. There is not much 
doubt that, but for the failure of the Russians to 
co-operate in the campaign along the Persian border, 
this plan would have been followed. That failure, 
and the complete disappearance of the Russians from 
this theatre of war, has entirely altered the problems 
that liave to be grappled with by the British Head¬ 
quarters Staff in Mesopotamia. Mosul has become of 
secondary importance, in that it will no longer serve 
as a point of concentration of powerful Russo-British 
forces for the conduct of an offensive campaign 
against the Turks in Asia Minor. It interests us now 
mainly because it is on the direct line of the Baghdad 
Railway, being situated at the point where the line 
turn:: south to" follow the Tigris to Baghdad. 

It seems clear that the aim of an offensive cam¬ 
paign here must be collateral with that of General 
Allenby’s in Palestine ; and. further, that that aim 
must be to join hands at the earliest possible moment, 
in order to undertake a powerful thrust against Aleppo 
and the m in Baghdad line at Muslimie, to the north 
of Aleppo. If such an operation were successful, 
Mosul would take care of itself, since the cutting of 


the main line east of Muslimie would completely 
isolate it so far as direct railway communication with 
the west is concerned. True, the fact that Mosul is 
the enemy’s main base for his work against our Tims 
force would necessitate the taking of measures for 
safeguarding the flank of a force advancing on ihe 
line of the Euphrates, which would probably mean a 
simultaneous advance on the Tigris, though in much 
smaller force. That, however, is a subsidiary con¬ 
sideration at the moment. 

It is abundantly clear from a study of the map 
that the shortest way for the Mesopotamian force to 
effect a junction with the troops at present operating 
m Palestine is by the line of the Euphrates. To 
pursue such an enterprise as that suggested would, it 
is true, be a matter of considerable difficulty. Indeed, 
in any other war but this it would in all probability 
be scouted as impracticable. But, when we remember 
what has already been done by our armies in Meso¬ 
potamia and Palestine in overcoming difficulties of 
transport and communications, it would be quite 
unsafe to leave out of the calculation any promising 
series of operations merely on the score of seeming 
difficulty of transport. And, providing these diffi¬ 
culties are no greater than those which have already 
been surmounted—a nr! they are not—it certainly 
seems to be the case that the Euphrates alternative 
is preferable to the older plan of advancing up the 
Tigris, where we have no longer hope of Russian 
co-operation at the end, and which is by far the longest 
way round to a junction with the Palestine force. 


ONE OF OUR INDISPENSABLES: THE PADRE. <!> 


H E is almost always a Temporary Chaplain 
(Fourth Class), and nobody seems to take him 
seriously—least of all himself. Whatever he is, what¬ 
ever he does, he is invariably described as a person 
who only works on Sundays. That is one of the fine, 
old, crusted Army jokes—as well established, indeed, 
as the familiar wheezes against his frequent stable- 
companion, the Doctor; such as the practice of insist¬ 
ing that the letters R.A.M.C. stand for “ Rob All My 
Comrades ” or ” Rob Any Mother’s Child.” Such 
little jokes have been a pait of military life ever since 
Roman soldiers nicknamed their Emperor Biberius 
Nero. Then, again, all the “ buzzes ” or rumours 
flying about in a battle-zone are popularly supposed 
to be evolved from the Padre’s inner consciousness. 
They are called " Padre’s rumours,” and all his spare 
time, six days in the seven, is said to be spent in propa¬ 
gating them. Time was when the stock piece of news 
imputed to him and his kind in the trenches assumed 
the curious form : ” King Ferdinand of Bulgaria has 
been assassinated and the Squire’s daughter foully 
murdered.” All the incredible items set forth in the 
chanty of “ Divisional Rest —- 

And when we came up for the third time, 

We were told there was something new : 

All the cooks in the Battalion 

Could cook something else than stew. 

And when we came up for the fourth time, 

We said, ” Strike us pink, gorblimcy j ” 

We were told a Colonial soldier 
Had saluted the G.O.C.— 


all these terrific tarradiddles are said to be invented 
by the nearest Padre in the hopes of ” instilling 
himself ” (a lance-jack’s mot juste) into the confidences 
of the men. Then the fact that the Chaplain is always 
called the ” Chaplin ” by bis cinema-frequenting flock 
is a sly hit at his undrilled style of sauntering around. 

In spite of these jests, and perhaps because of 
them, tlie Padre is liked and respected by everybody. 
He has played the man fr<>m first to last, and won 
many honours wit h> ait going out of his vocation to 
seek them So that on one occasion, when he said 
good-bye to a few of his men lined up on a railway 
platform in Idanders. it was natural they should start 
the familiar one - verse song sung to the tune of 
” Yankee Doodle—■ 

I like a man as is a man, 

A bloke as isn’t funky ; 

I like a man who’s like a man, 

An' not a bloomin’ monkey. 

Only it was not ” bloomin’ ” in their rendering: some 
access of inward emotion brought in the purple 
epithet about which Mr. Bernard Shaw once wrote 
a play. Many a Padre, who is now a heap of dust in 
the dust of a far land, will never be forgotten bv 
the men he served so faithfully. Maurice Peel, for 
example, who was ” Maurice ” to the whole of an 
army, both men and officers, will live on in remem¬ 
brance as one of the soldier saints of a new age of 
chivalry'. And it is not necessary for a Chaplain to 
” go over the top ” with his men, as Maurice Peel did, 
to convince soldiers that he is a man as well as a 


By E. B. OSBORN. 

clergyman. Some Padres think that more of the 
work of consolation can be done if they stay behind 
at some place where wounded and dying men are 
received—where there should be somebody whose 
whole time can he devoted to opening the gates of 
glory with ” comfortable words,” to receiving last 
messages, to taking down the testamentum militate, or 
soldier’s brief and unwitnessed settlement of his earthly 
affairs. It is only, perhaps, during and after action that 
the Padre feels himself really and truly part of the order 
of tilings in a battle-zone. At other times he is apt to 
be vexed by a suspicion that he is not quite in touch 
with the grim realities of Army life. His services are 
often neglected, and even at Church Parade the men 
seem at limes dolefully disinterested. A certain C O. 
noticing how slack the singing was at a drum head 
service, blamed the Padre for not talking sharply to 
the men. ” You should make ’em do their duty,” & 
said ; ” and say to ’em. sharply, 4 Now. men, wake up 
and sing like the Devil—sing like the Devil, do you 
hear ? ’ ” The advice was not taken ; if it had been 
the men’s sense of humour would have been surely 
touched, and the hymns would have gone like route- 
songs at the beginning of a march back to billets on 
a fine gay morning. As for his efforts to mitigate the 
” organised boredom ” of modern warfare by getting 
up games and other diversions, the Padre neither gets 
nor expects gratitude. But in those side-issues, as in 
moie momentous matters, he has done so well as to 
be accepted everywhere on our several fronts as cue of 
the indispensables who could never lie dispensed with. 


NEW AND DAINTY WAR-TIME LUXURY DISHES. & By W. p. PYCRAFT. 


N OW that all foods winch come under the heading 
. of ” luxuries ” must of necessity be materially 
diminished"; in order that tonnage may be saved, and 
labour and’ land utilised to the utmost for the pro¬ 
duction of such as is of vital importance, those who 
desire to vary the daily bill of fare with a few little 
” extras ” must largely rely on their own resource¬ 
fulness and love of experiment. But such ventures 
must be confined to items obtainable within our own 
borders. Incidentally, in thus breaking new ground 
in the attempt to discover new foods, real service will 
be rendered to the community at large, which is ever 
fearful of experiments—especially with food. Many, 
however, who would be averse to pioneer ventures 
will, probably, willingly follow where others have led, 
if only they knew where to begin. 

Let us start, then, with what in the ccxikery-books 
comes under the broad heading of ” Shell-fish.” 
Dwellers inland should make trial of the fresh-water 
mussel and the crayfish. Both are eaten in France, 
where the art of cooking is really understood. The 
crayfish might be put to better'use than as a mere 
“ garnish.” Those who live by the sea have a much 
wider choice, though of all our numerous species of 
marine shell-fish but six are commonly eaten. We 
might add to these, at least, the limpet, the cuttle-fish, 
and the octopus. The first were eaten by our for- 
beirs of the Stone Age in enormous numbers, as their 
“kitchen-middens” bear witness; while both the 
octopus and the cuttle-fish arc eaten with relish in 
France, Italy, and Spain. 


Our supplies of crabs and lobsters must of necessity 
be limited now ; but we might well make trial of the 
shore-crab, which can be gathered at low tide by all 
who will. Fifty years ago great numbers were sold 
in the London markets. On the shores of the 
Mediterranean and the Adriatic this species is regarded 
as a delicacy, particularly in the soft-shelled state, 
after moulting. Shrimps are supposed to be obtain¬ 
able only from the sea ; but, as a matter of fact, large 
numbers may be taken from the larger brackish-waier 
ditches bordering marshes along the coast. All these are 
not merely " edible ” ; they are capable of being made 
into delicious meats ; and it is a pity that so much 
potential food should be eyed askance merely out of 
prejudice. Experiment should also be made of the roes 
of sea-urchins, for these are highly prized in Italy. 

Only unreasoning prejudice, again, can account for 
the fact that, while sea-snails like whelks and peri¬ 
winkles are eaten with real enjoyment, our land-snails 
are left severely alone by most of us, though they 
are eaten with relish in the North of England. Our 
largest species, the “edible snail” (Helix pomatia), was 
regarded by the Romans during their occupation of 
Great Britain as a great luxury', and was sedulously' 
“ farmed.” On the Continent it is still held in high 
regard, as it deserves to be. Our common garden 
snail is eaten as a relish by working people in the 
neighbourhood of Pontefract and Knottingley. The 
beautiful yellow-banded snail, common in our hedges, 
was eagerly eaten by the Romans, and before them by 
the men of the Stone Age, in these islands. Most of us 


have probably eaten snails unconsciously', for it is said 
they are much employed in the manufacture of cream 
1 am told of a milkman, now retired, who declared 
them to furnish the most successful imitation known. 

Our Allies the French are people of great discern¬ 
ment. Therefore they eat the legs of frogs. The 
species generally used is the large ” edible ” frog, 
which is to be found fairly commonly' in Cambridge¬ 
shire and Norfolk, while it has of late years been 
introduced into West Surrey and Hampshire. "Vet 
nowhere in ihis country' do they' seem to be eaten. 
We might well make the experiment now, for they 
furnish most delicate and nutritious iood. And the 
same may be said for the common frog. 

While the hare and the rabbit are universally 
esteemed among us, the nearly related squirrel is 
never, I think, eaten by us. It should prove quite as 
good a dish. The water-vole should prove equally 
toothsome, but it need go in no fear of its life, since, 
owing to its close likeness to the rat, few people would 
have the courage to make trial of its flesh. The 
hedgehog, again, would furnish dainty' meat, yet none 
but gypsies will eat it. 

Finally, trial at least should be nrde of the flesh 
of the otter and the seal. Those who hunt otters so 
assiduously should show the way. I venture to think 
its flesh would be found exceedingly good. The late 
Captain Scott, in his memorable book, the ” \oyage o 
the Discovery,” tells us lhat scal-ficsli has a distinct be 
flavour in a similar degree to beef and mutton, 
it cannot be called fishy'. 
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THE DEAD IRISH LEADER: AT THE FUNERAL OF MR. JOHN REDMOND. 

Photographs by Vandyk, Baldwin, Illustrations Burkau, and Farringdon Photo. Co. 
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. f remains ol the late Leader of the Irish Parliamentary Party, Mr. John Redmond, who died 
ondon on March 6, after an operation, rested on the following night in Westminster 
Cathedral, where next morning a Requiem Mass was celebrated. Thence the body was 
conveyed to Ireland and laid to rest in the anc ent graveyard at Wexford, where many of 
the late Irish leader’s ancestors lie buried. An immense gathering followed the funeral 
procession, the coffin being covered with the same green flag that, twenty-seven years before, 
had iormed the pall of Parnell’s coffin. Mrs. Redmond; her son, CapL Redmond, of the 
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BIRDS IN PLACE OF WIRELESS: THE SEAPLANE PIGEON - SERVICE, 


KBRWS 


THE SAVIOUR OF FOUR R-N. AIRMEN : A PIGEON WHICH DIED ON 
DELIVERING ITS MESSAGE : INSET A MESSAGE-CONTAINER AS ATTACHED. 


A MESSENGER FROM A HEROIC FIGHT: THE PIGEON THAT BROUGHT 


THE FORLORN-HOPE CALL FROM SKIPPER CRISP, V.C. 


DESPATCHING A PIGEON FROM A SEAPLANE ON THE SURFACE IN SMOOTH 
WATER : LETTING THE BIRD FLY. 


HOW A PIGEON-MESSENGER IS STARTED OFF ON ITS FLIGHT : AN R.N.A.S. 


PILOT TOSSING THE BIRD FROM HIS SEAT. 


ON ENTERING THE LOFT FROM THE PLATFORM, OR OUTSIDE ALIGHTING 
SHELF : STEPPING INSIDE OFF THE SOUNDING-BOARD. 


ARRIVING AT A HOME LOFT WITH A MESSAGE : ALIGHTING ON THE 
OUTER PLATFORM THE BIRD’S WEIGHT RINGING A BELL. 


The forlorn-hope messenger that the heroic Skipper T. Crisp, R.N.R., of the aptly named 
smack “Nelson,” had sent off as his vessel was s'nkinj in fight with a U-boat, is shown 
in the first illustration. Crisp was mortally wounded and dying, and the hastily scribbled 
message sent by the pigeon ran: “‘Nelson’ being attacked by submarine—Skipper 
killed—send ass'stance at once.” The King awarded Crisp, posthumously, the V.C. The 
pigeon shown in the second illustration saved the lives of four airmen who had come 
down in a stormy sea. The bird battled against the furious gale and got home, but 


died immediately from exhaustion. In the inset is seen the aluminium container in ' 
a message is carried. It is the length of a fountain-pen top, but only half the diai 
and is clipped to the bird’s leg. Every seaplane carries two birds, to send dup 
emergency messages ; and many lives have been saved by them. They replace wi 
in small vessels, and in some seaplanes. As seen in the fifth and sixth illustrations, 
returned pigeon alights at the loft on a platform with an attachment that rings a 
through the pressure of the bird, to bring an attendant for the message. 
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SOLDIER AND HERO: THE MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR GENERAL MAUDE. 

OrnriAL Phoiooraphs. 



IN THE CITADEL, BAGHDAD, DURING THE HOLDING OF THE MESOPOTAMIA 'ARMY’S MEMORIAL SERVICE 
TROOPS IN HOLLOW SQUARE. 


THE MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR GENERAL MAUDE : MESOPOTAMIA ARMY CHAPLAINS ON THE FLAG-COVERED DAIS. 
INSET- GENERAL MARSHALL, THE NEW COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


On Sunday morning (November 25, 1917),” describes Mr. E. Candler, war correspondent 
in Mesopotamia, “ a memorial service for General Maude was held in the Citadel, Baghdad. 
He lies buried in the very centre of the British cemetery to the north of the city, and 
near the old Turkish cavalry barracks. A wooden cross marks his grave, and a heap of 
wreaths, chrysanthemums and marigolds, were strewn over the grassless mould of the 
dwrt. . . . The nearest graves to his own are of privates of the division which he used 


to command." General Maude died of cholera, the victim of his own good-hearted 
courtesy. While visiting a plague-stricken area at the invitation of its inhabitants he 
accepted the hospitality they offered him rather than hurt their feelings by refusing, 
although well aware of the risk he ran. He had forbidden his Staff to touch food or 
drink there. "There was cholera in the cup,” said Mr. Lloyd George, who first revealed 
the facts in Parliament, " and he died in a few days." 
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By G. K. CHESTERTON. 




I HAVE lately learned, with a sorrow not unmingled 
with entertainment, that I am a victim and 
exponent of a very horrible tiling called Hate ; and 
that I am, in consequence, only “ the most mag¬ 
nificent of all back numbers.” I think it right, at 
least in pissing, to acknowledge the remark in this 
place—first, because it is apparently an answer to a 
criticism which I wrote here ; second, because it is 


sank their last hospital-ship more gently than their 
first merchant vessel or liner ? Have they treated 
Russia in the end any better than they treated Serbia 
in the beginning, and was not their last proceeding at 
Lille of a piece with their first proceeding at Liege ? 
Is it that the Germans have grown magnanimous and 
idealistic, or even perceptibly mare magnanimous and 
idealistic ? Or is it that we have grown dull, that 
we have grown cynical, 
that we care less about a 
crime when it has become 
a habit, that we care less 
about a m lrder when it is 
big enough to be a mas¬ 
sacre ? Is it that we have 
grown more gross in our 
sense of honour, more 
careless in our response to 
compassion, more base in 
our conception of the 
soldier, more cold about 
the rights of the citizen— 
in a word, that we have 
grown more German ? 
Anyhow, that is the real 
riddle of the change—have 
our enemies grown better, 
or have we grown worse ? 


CHARTERHOUSE BOYS ON SALVAGE WORK DURING THE FIRE : BRINGING OUT BEDDING 
FROM THEIR CUBICLES. 

Fire broke out at Charterhouse School, Godaiming, about 8 a.m. on March 8, and did damage to two boarding 
houses, Verites and Townboys. Most ol the roof of the main frontage fell in, and the two upper floors, 
containing 65 cubicles, were gutted. The boys, who had left for morning chapel when the fire began, helped eagerly 
in salvage work. There was happily no loss of life, or personal injury.— [Photograph by Farringiiim Photo. Co.] 

made in a very friendly fashion by " The Wayfarer ” 
in the Nation, the ablest living representative of a 
certain attitude towards peace and war—the attitude 
which sees the time as now ripe for a partial recon¬ 
ciliation with the enemy; and thirdly, because I 
think that attitude means moral' and intellectual 
suicide not only for me, but for him. 

Now it is quite true, in a special sense, that I am 
a Back Number. I am a Back Number of the Nation. 

Nearly all that I say could be found in the back files 
of the Nation, for a considerable time after the first 
shock of the invasion of Belgium. I believe that 
remarks containing the same precise proportion of 
Hate could be found there over my own signature. 

I believe they could be found there, also with the 
same proportion of Hate, over Mr. Massingham’s 
signature. I believe they might have appeared over 
almost any living Englishman’s signature when the 
Prussian onslaught on civilisation was fresh, and it 
was felt as what it really was. If this was Hate, 
every man of us hated ; if Hate is wrong, every' living 
soul among us was wrong. I am only too well aware 
that Mr. Massingham and many other men have in 
this respect changed. But before I am myself bowed 
to the earth with shame for having remained of the 
same opinion for some months on end. I should like 
to inquire way they have changed. That is the only 
serious moral question, and it is a very terrible 
question. For there are only two real reasons 
possible—either it is because what we hated has 
grown less hateful, or it is because we have grown less 
able to hate what is hateful. Is it the former, and 
does anybody reasonably maintain that it is ? Is it 
because of some great spiritual transformation we 
have been privileged to watch, and purified by con¬ 
templating ? Is it because of the tenderness and 
courtesy with which the Germans are now treating 
small nations ? Is it because of the high and historic 
loyalty with which they are now observing the old 
conventions of Christendom ? Is it merely that they 
are now bombing the marbles of Venice with more 
delicate and arlistic discrimination than they showed 
in shelling the stones of Rheims ? Is it only that they 


Now I shall try to say 
something about ” The 
Wayfarer’s ” suggestion 
of Hate, and the high and 
low and very' opposite 
tilings that are grouped 
under that name. But 
let me say, first, that if 
this conjecture about the 
mere effect of time and 
custom be true, I think 
even the lower form is higher. If hate has been 
overcome by habit, I think that habit more horrible 
than any hate in the world. I think tiie craftiest 
vendetta of a Corsican 
conspirator something in¬ 
finitely more w-orthy of 
the dignity and memory' 
of a man. Nevertheless. 

” The Wayfarer ” may be 
surprised to hear that I 
am not a Corsican con¬ 
spirator. I do not admit 
that my sentiment is a 
personal and poisonous 
hate—indeed, I do not 
admit that it is hate at 
all, in the connotation 
he presumably intends. 

What is really to be con¬ 
demned as hate might be 
more clearly' condemned 
as spite. And I would 
submit modestly, but 
very' seriously, that the 
philosophy which classes 
all hate as spite is ex¬ 
actly like the philosophy 
that classes all love as 
lust. It is deliberately 
narrowing observation to 
the more sordid an 1 self¬ 
ish form of a thing ; and, 
by never seeing it in its 

real purity, never follow's it in its real purpose. Now' 
the purpose of the higher hatred, or whatever you 
choose to call it, is to ensure a violent reaction as a 
result of what is wrong that shall drastically distin¬ 
guish it from the results of what is right. What we 
want, and what we are quite right to want, is some¬ 
thing that shall convince the enemy of right that he 
has, to put it at the mildest, made a horrible mistake. 
Any'body' who likes may call it revenge ; but the right 
name of it is expiation. To sum up all that need be 
said here in analysis of the abstract matter, 1 need 


only use the words which the distinguished critic ol 
the Nation himself employs. He says that I do not 
want the typical Prussian to ‘‘become liberal, mol- 
erate, and sensible,” but that I only want him to 
be ” down in the dust.” 

Now' the answer is. simply and shortly, this— that 
if the typical Russian did become liberal, moderate 
and sensible, he w'ould be down in the dust. He 
would feel he was there if he really appreciated what 
he had done. But that is not what the friends of 
reconciliation mean. They mean that the Prussian 
shall become liberal, moderate, and sensible, without 
it even beginning to dawn upon him that he has 
been illiberal, immoderate, and insane. He is now 
to make peace, and feel only a shade more innocent 
than when he made war. He is to maintain that 
he was virtuous when he sank hospital-ships; but 
is now so superlatively' and superfluously virtuous 
as to leave off sinking them. He is to repeat 
that it was good to tear up scraps of paper; and 
merely add that it is better, and yet more worthy of 
his beautiful character, to be ready to sign new ones. 
He is to insist that justice made him butcher poor 
fishermen ; but that mercy now makes him spare 
them. It means, that is to say, that he is to wear 
the white flower of a blameless life on the top of his 
tiara of bloody laurels ; that he is to add a spirt of 
self-righteousness to his tower of unrighteousness; 
that he is to comple e his military and imperial and 
territorial pride with that spiritual pride which is the 
list insult to God. 

As to the practical question of whether such 
vindication, if justifiable, is attainable, I can only 
meet the Nation's assertion that no nation can now 
attain such a thing with a flat contradiction. We 
cannot attain it if we behave in the manner of the 
Bolsheviks ; we cannot attain it if we behave in the 
manner of the Nation. We cannot attain it if we throw 
away our arms, that Prussia may more pitilessly use 
her own ; or if we only make peace that she may 
more furiously make war. But, if we use our resources 


THE FIRE AT CHARTERHOUSE SCHOOL : STILL SMOULDERING WHERE PART OF THE ROOf 
FELL IN .—[Photograph by Illustrations Burra u] 

to the last, we have as strong a chance of military 
victory as is possible in military' affairs. And military 
victory could impose justice on Germany exact J ^ 
Germany imposed injustice on Belg'um. It cou ^ 
imposed exactly as disarm ment was impose o 
the Highland clans, or negro emancipation on ^ 
Southern States, or abdication on Napoleon, n 
apologise to the loy'al Gaels and the gallant Sou 
gentry and the great hero of the French K e;0U 
for comparing them to the cold and unclean cru 


which, it is suggested, should survive 


them all. 










*k«tch for this drawing was made by our Special Artist, who accompanied the Prince 
ef Wales on his recent tour through the Clyde shipbuilding district, at a shipyard deroted 
to constructing standard and other cargo vessels, meat-carriers, and oil-tanks. The process 
illustrated is that of bending a metal frame ot a large ship. The glowing, red-hot frame, 
'•id along a floor of perforated steel, is being guided into position by men wielding pincer- 


like implements long enough to keep them not too dose to the intense heat. The Prince 
is seen standing on the left, with the manager of the yard, who is explaining to his Royal 
Highness the nature ot the operation. The Prince. was greatly interested in this and all 
the other details of modern shipbuilding which he saw at this and many other establish¬ 
ments during his tom.—[Orawwig Copyrighted in the Undid Stria and Canada.) 
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OF WALES AMONG THE SHIPBUILDE 


AN ENC1NE AND BOILER-MAKING works 
FLANGING A RED-HOT BOILER-END ON 
*• ON THE WAY FROM GREENOCK 
3- A TYPE OF MANY TO WHOM THE PRINCE TALKED 


THE PRINCE 
A PERFORATED STEE 
CHEERING THE PRINCE S CAR. 


HAND- 


5- MADE TO REVOLVE FOR ^ 

VESSEL IN A CLYDE 

The Prince of Wales made a brilliant success of his three days’ tour, on March 4, 5, and 6, among the sh.pbuilding districts o 
heartiest Ot welcomes, both from the employees (men and women) at the numerous works and shipyards which he visited, a 
his car from place to place. He took a close interest in all the wonderful mechanical operations which he saw in pro* 

or the eirl-workers about the details of their particular task. His pleasant and unassuming manner won bun great popularity 

6 ’ _ Renfrew, ot wheel, he b the «™»ty-ei*h<h B„on. In he. reply <o U* 


A CLYDE WORKMAN. 












8 . THE CHILDREN S WELCOME : LITTLE GIRLS THROWING SNOWDROPS INTO THE PRINCE S 
CAR, AS HE DROVE FROM ONE PLACE TO ANOTHER. 

9. AT A TOWN FROM WHICH THE PRINCE TAKES ONE OF HIS TITLES : THE CIVIC RECEP¬ 
TION AT RENFREW PRESENTATIONS AFTER THE ADDRESS. 

rew is greatly enhanced by the kind words of your address and by the cordiality of my reception. It is especially gratifying to me that during a short period oi leave 
the ancient and Royal burgh of Renfrew, from which I take one of my oldest titles, and one which I am proud to bear.’’ Finally, on leaving Glasgow for London, 
to the Lord Provost : “ I should be glad if you would convey my thanks to the people, and tell them how much I appreciate the welcome they have given 
d efforts they are making. I have been deeply impressed by the scenes I have witnessed. The memory of my first tour ol Clydeside will always be a pleasant one. 
visit immensely.”— [Drairing Copyrighted in the United State* atul Canada.] 


OF WALES AND A GIRL EMPLOYEE IN A CLYDESIDE WORKS : A CHAT 
* DUTIES. 

S AND MARINE BOILERS ARE MADE : THE PRINCE WATCHING A HEAVY 
RATION. 
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SURGICAL WORK AT A CLYDE SHIPYARD: THE PRINCE'S INSPECTION. 

DRAWN BY S. BEGG FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. A. FORESTIEF. 



At one of the many shipbuilding yards and engineering works which he visited during his 
industrial tour on the Clyde—the yard of Messrs. Yarrow—the Prince of Wales was much 
interested in a department not usually to be found at such establishments. It was one 
devoted to the making of artificial limbs, for the benefit of maimed men at the Princess 
Louise Scottish Hospital for Limbless Sailors and Soldiers. As the demand tor such articles 
exceeded the supply. Messrs. Yarrow, in order to help in the emergency, undertook their 


manufacture at cost price and without profit, and they have been assisted in this patriotic 
work by other firms on the Clyde. In our illustration the Prince is seen examining »*» 
artificial leg on view in a case. The science of making artificial limbs has now reached such 
perfection that they restore in great measure the physical powers which their wearers h* 
lost, or perhaps it would be more correct to say that they replace the physical powers 
by mechanical means.— [Drawmg Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.) 
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ROYAL INTEREST IN MARINE ENGINEERING : THE PRINCE ON THE CLYDE. 

DRAWN BY S. BEGO FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. A. FORESTlEP. 



During his tour of inspection among the shipyards of the Clyde, the Prinoe of Wales obtained 
a thorough insight into the making of all kinds of marine engines and their accessories, 
fn the establishment at which he is showr in the above drawing, he saw the process of 
building engines for new standard ships, and spent a considerable time in watching the 
work in progress. He was especially interested in the impressive sight of a glowing block 
of metal being wrought into shape beneath the pressure of an enormous steam-hammer. 


[ In our illustration he is seen in the background between the steam-hammer and the 

I operator on the right, who is holding the block of metal in place with long pincers or longs. 

The Prince also watched hydraulic riveters at work, an operation that is aecom- 

I pan ed by deafen’ng noise. As shown in a photograph on the front page of our last issue 

! {for March q), the Prince himself at one establishment manipulated a pneumatic riveting 

I machine.— (Dnnmig Coiyrigkte.i i* Hie United Stair* *n1 Canada. 
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ON DOCTORING THE AIR FORCE. « c. c. grey. 

Editor of " Vhe Jl'replant " 


M UCH has been written of late, and much has 
been spoken in the House of Commons and 
elsewhere, about the Air Force Medical Service, a 
section of the new Air Force to which will be com¬ 
mitted the task of caring for the health of our aviators 
and of studying their curious ailments. There is at 
present some dissatisfaction in certain directions 
because, for the time being, the Chief of the Navy’s 
doctors and the Chief of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps are to sit on the Air Force Medical Board, and 
more or less decide on its actions. The objectors 
argue that the Air Force should have its own medical 
service, which it would conduct in its own way, 
without saying “ By your leave ” or “ Thank you ” 
to anyone. 

Apparently the reason lor not making the Air 
Force Medical Service entirely independent straight 
away is that the nucleus of the new force of doctors 
must be drawn from the Navy and Army ; and as the 
choice and appointment of those doctors, and the 
giving of permission to them to leave the Senior 
Services, is so much a matter for the Senior Services 
to decide, the new Service cannot be made inde¬ 
pendent as yet. 

Also, some of the doctors drafted to the Air Force 
may not be satisfactory at their new work. Hence it 
is necessary merely to attach most of the doctors to 
the Air Force, instead of appointing them to per¬ 
manent Air Force commissions, so that if they are not 
•satisfactory, they may return to their old jobs, and 
not be set adrift on a cold world when it is necessary 
to get rid of them. 

A doctor may be quite good at doctoring soldiers 
and sailors, and yet Hot good at looking after aviators. 
One does not for a moment imply that what is not 
good enough for an aviator is good enough for a soldier 
or sailor. Far from it. But aviators suffer from 
peculiar ailments from which men on the ground or 
the sea do not suffer. Apart from wounds and shell¬ 
shock, a soldier’s illnesses are those of the ordinary 
civilian, and a sailor is, apparently, hardly ever ill at 
all; whereas an aviator has to reckon with the effects 
of rarefied air and reduced atmo¬ 
spheric pressure at high altitudes. 

Also, an aviator’s nerves re¬ 
quire more careful watching than 
do those of a soldier, especially 
if he has to pilot the aeroplane 
and is not merely an observer. 

If an infantryman’s nerve begins 
to give way from overwork, or 
continual hammering, he is, at 
any rate, sustained in the shock 
of action by the immediate prox¬ 
imity of his fellows; and if he 
is an officer, he is sustained by 
his duty as the leader of his men. 

An aviator, on the other hand, 
is very much alone, and has to 
rely very much more on himself 
for sustentation in the moment 
of danger. 

If an infantryman’s nerve 
breaks altogether, he is already 
on the ground ; and, so long as 
he does not actually run away 
during an action, he is in no 
more danger than any of his 
fellows If an aviator's nerve 
breaks while he is in the air, he 
may lose his head entirely, and 
end by smashing himself and his 
machine, and possibly an excellent and highly trained 
observer as well. 

Furthermore, it seems that the constant strain of 
having to rely so very much on his own skill and 
judgment does actually wear out an aviator's nerve 
sooner than if he were fighting on the ground in 
company with his fellows. And this strain on the 
nerves seems to be definitely affected by the extreme 
variations of temperature, air density, and pressure, 
to which an aviator is subjected. 

Up to a height of a few thousand feet the purity 
of the air, free as it is from dirt and dust, has a dis¬ 
tinctly exhilarating effect; but at great heights, say, 
from 15,000 feet up to 20,000—at which the modern 


aviator frequently has to fly—the amount of oxygen 
in the air is so reduced that an hour or so spent 
between those heights has a decidedly debilitating 
effect. Continual flying day alter day at great alti¬ 
tudes does certainly sap the vitality and cause de¬ 
finite damage to the internal economy of the aviator. 



KING ALEXANDER OF GREECE ON THE BRITISH FRONT 
IN THE BALKANS: WATCHING AEROPLANES FLY PAST. 
Official Photograph. 

Many people may think that a doctor at an air 
station has practically nothing to do except set broken 
limbs and bandage wounds caused in aeroplane 


accidents. Some doctors who have been sent to 
training aerodromes have said that such was the 
case, and have complained that they have not enough 
work to justify their existence, because, owing to the 
general improvement effected by modern methods 
of training aviators accidents are now comparatively 
rare in proportion to the enormous number of men 
who are learning to fly. 

Even at the Front, though the R.F.C. casualty 
list is high, the R.F.C. doctors have not so much to 
do as have those attached to the infantry ; for a 
glance at the Casualty List will show that the 
greater number of the casualties are killed or 
missing—nearly all these being brought down behind 


the enemy’s lines —and the number of wounded is 
comparatively small. Thus one might easily be led 
to believe that the Air Force doctor will have a 
comparatively easy job. 

As a matter of fact, if the Air Force Medical Ser¬ 
vice is to justify its existence, it will have to work 
harder and more intelligently than any other medical 
service, for its duties will be chiefly to prevent 
casualties, rather than to cure the results. Just as 
the R.A.M.C. have stamped out enteric and cholera, 
and other diseases in the Army, by taking steps before¬ 
hand, so the Air Force doctors will have to studv 
to prevent casualties, either from accidents or from 
enemy action. 

The majority of accidents in training occur through 
what is usually set down as “ an error of judgment.” 
This simply means that either in getting of! the 
ground, or in manoeuvring near the ground, or in the 
process of landing, a pilot does the wrong thing and 
crashes his machine, possibly with fatal results to 
himself and his passenger. 

In some cases these errors are due simply to pure 
stupidity, and after all, stupidity is only a modified 
form of imbecility. Therefore, it is largely the 
doctor’s job to discover whether certain people under 
his care are so stupid as to be dangerous in an aero¬ 
plane. 

In other cases errors are due to slowness in the 
lines of communication between the pilot’s eye and 
his brain, and between his brain and his hands or 
feet, while controlling his machine. He knows what 
he ought to do, but the reflex action of his nerves is 
not quick enough to do it, so he also crashes his 
machine. Again, it is obviously the doctor’s job 
to find out whether these reflexes are too slow, 
for, if they are, they may be evidence of actual 
disease, and are, in any case, evidence ol physical 
disability. 

In yet other cases a pilot may “ get rattled,’’ as 
the Americans say. at the critical moment, and do 
precisely the wrong thing. Either his nerves may 
have gone wrong through overwork, or overstrain, 
or dissipation, or they may be con¬ 
stitutionally unable to stand the 
strain of flying. Evidently it is for 
a specially trained doctor, even a 
specialist in neurology, to decide 
whether an aviator's nerves are 
fit for his work, and whether his 
nerve trouble is curable or in¬ 
curable. 

Accidents, fatal or otherwise, 
may be caused by a slight affec¬ 
tion of the nerves long before 
a man reaches the stage of 
being afraid to fly. If those 
nerve troubles are perceived in 
time by a clever doctor, the 
man may be cured and continue 
to fly safely for years. If they 
are neglected they may lead to 
a complete nervous breakdown, 
or to dipsomania, and in any 
case they mean a crash sooner 
or later. 

In the case of the fighting 
pilot or his gunner - observer, 
neglect of the points mentioned 
means, ultimately, loss of life 
in an air fight, owing to slow¬ 
ness of muscular action, bad 
judgment, loss of nerve, or 
“ getting rattled,” on the part of either of them. 
In the case of an artillery observer, slowness or 
shakiness may mean failing to make good in directing 
a shoot against a dangerous enemy battery, and so 
may mean heavy losses to his own people on t e 
ground. 

Thus one perceives that the Air Force doctor, 
besides being an ordinarily good physician and sur¬ 
geon, should be a neurologist, an ophthalmist, a firs - 
class all-round physiologist, and a good deal of a 
psychologist as well. In fact, he has to study t e 
state of the soul and of the mind of an aviator, in order 
to prevent casualties, far more than he has to study 
his body in order to cure him. 



THE PRINCE OF WALES ON CLYDESIDE: INSPECTING THE STEERING GEAR OF AN AEROPLANE. 
Photograph by Topical. 
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*• SWEEPING ROUND” IN THE NORTH SEA: GRAND FLEET LIGHT CRUISERS. 

DRAVN BY ALBERT S&BILLE FROM NOTES BY RAYMOND LESTONNAT. 



On* of the Light Cruiser squadrons of the Grand Fleet is seen in the above illustration j the work. The doings of some of the Light Cruiser squadrons of the Grand Fleet are 

in the act of leaving harbour for patrol duty in the North Sea, tours of service that often as mysterious as was intended to be the answer which a certain foreign frigate 

sometimes include scouting sweeps round along the outskirts of the German mine-fields j captain of old gave once to a British frigate captain, on the eve of a war breaking out 

in the direction of Heligoland ; and occasionally, no doubt some shooting takes place The latter ranged up his ship alongside the doubtful strange ship, and with his speaking 

about which nothing is said in the public Press. Of high speed, magnificent boats, sea- trumpet challenged the foreign captain. “ I have come to sea and I go to sea—that 

worthy in all weathers, well gunned, our light cruisers have proved ideal craft for is all 1 have to say," came the answer.— [Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.', 
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A GRAND FLEET SQUADRON AT ANCHOR: BATTLE-SHIPS ANE 

D»awn by Albert Stoiu, rtWl p 


KEPT IN TRIM NIGHT AND DAY TO PUT TO SEA, ALL PREPARED TO CLEAR FOR A 

This drawing of ships of the Grand Fleet—or one of its many squadrons—was made by the French artist named above from notes by a compatriot who paid a special visit to the 
fleet. The great vessel seen to the left, bows-on to the reader, is, as described, a battle-cruiser of up-to-date type. Battle-ships of both the super-Dreadnought and the Dreadnought 
types appear in the picture, as well as others of the pre-Dreadnought period, vessels that, in their day, only twelve or thirteen years ago, were the most formidable fighting j 

craft on the seas, and the pride of our then “ Home Fleet." They are good, useful battle-ships for the second line still. They are largely grouped in secondary, or support, 



_ 
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It BATTLE-CRUISERS READY TO SLIP CABLES ON EMERGENCY. 


Raymond Lestonnat. 


SHORT NOTICE: A HARBOUR GLIMPSE OF INCESSANT NAVAL ACTIVITY. 


Irons, and should be well capable of proving 44 tough customers ” for the bulk of the German pre-Dreadnought High Seas ships, if not, indeed, for certain of the earlier 
Dreadnoughts whose weak points and shortcomings every captain of the Grand Fleet is well aware of. The bustling scene of harbour activity will be observed at first 
*• Ships’ boats, picket-boats, provision-vessels, tugs, and other small craft are to be seen busily passing to and fro between and among the larger vessels. In the background, 
w iU be noted an observation-balloon, on sentry duty watching seaward, and against the creeping in of enemy submarines.— (Dramne Copyrighted m Uu United States and Canada.) 
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[f SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

POWER FROM LIGHT. 

W HEN one door shuts, another opens; and a 
new source of power would undoubtedly be 
one way out of the social and financial embarrass¬ 
ments heaping up, not only for ourselves, but for the 
whole world, as one of the consequences of the present 
war. Such a way would be strictly in accordance with 
precedent, for it was undoubtedly the great develop¬ 
ment of steam as a means of locomotion in the ’forties 
of last century which enabled Europe to escape from 
the situation created by the Napoleonic wars ; and air- 
transit, with the immense saving of time in the trans¬ 
portation of light materials that its general adoption 
would bring about, may before long be doing the same 
for us. Yet air-transit at present depends on the 
supply of petrol, which is not inexhaustible, and may 


price yas said to work out at 3 centimes per horse¬ 
power per hour, against 10 for a steam-engine driven 

by coal costing 3 4 francs per kilogramme ; but there 
was either something wrong with the calculations— 
facts and figures being, as some cynic said, the only 
things to be thoroughly mistrusted—or we should all 
be using this source of power at the present moment. 
Nor was a subsequent attempt to evaporate large 
artificial lakes on the shores of the Mediterranean—if 
my memory serves me rightly—more successful. 

We are therefore driven to imitate still more 
closely Dame Nature, who uses not the sun’s heat, but 
his light, to create the vegetation which afterwards 
is converted into the coal and petroleum put into our 
present clumsy and heavy contrivances to give us 
power ; and it is possible that a discovery which has 
passed almost unnoticed in the clash of arms may give 


price are likely to be some time before they ^ 1 
grow up. The output of electricity from the ^ 
battery described is said to be ‘2 amperes at - i volts 
from a plate of 45 centimetres square under a winter’s 
sun. This seems very small at first sight, but probably 
represents very nearly the minimum output, and might 
be largely increased under the fierce blaze of a Mediter¬ 
ranean summer, to say nothing of the floods of light 
poured down all the year round on favoured countries 
like those about the Equator. But all great discoveries 
have had small beginnings, and few would have 
guessed that Oersted’s announcement that the magnet 
was deflected by an electric current passing through a 
wire placed near it would prove the parent of the huge 
dynamos which supply us with light and ‘do for us so 
much other work. M. Adolphe Bloch, who is no bad 
judge in such matters, has thought fit to notice 
Mr. Case’s experiments in the current number of the 



A SCIENCE OF GERMAN ORIGIN: A BRITISH FLAME-PROJECTOR OPERATOR IN PROTECTIVE CLOTHING —A DEMONSTRATION BEFORE SERBIAN OFFICERS. 

Adcpting in self-defence the uae of liquid fire, introduced by the Germans, the British Army has improved on the invention to the discomfiture of its originators. Our photograph shows a demonstration before Serbian 
officers visiting the Western Front The operator is seen in his protective dress—an “ overhead" cloak and gloves .—[Official Photograph.] 


therefore prove a broken reed. A reservoir of power 
into which all may dip without ever coming to the 
bottom is the real desideratum. 

Now the sun is the great source of power as well 
as of life on this earth, and it is, therefore, natural 
that we should turn to it when in search of the 
reservoir we want. Many attempts have been made 
to use the sun’s heat for such a purpose, and, indeed, 
coal and petrol have both been described, not in¬ 
exactly, as “ bottled sunshine.” Nor have more 
direct ways been neglected. Two American engineers, 
Messrs. Shuman and Willsee, showed some time ago 
that it w’as possible to use solar heat—as it strikes, 
for instance, the roof of a greenhouse without return¬ 
ing to the upper air—to evaporate either water or 
some more volatile liquid, such as sulphurous acid, 
and thereby to turn a low-pressure turbine. The 


us the means of doing this. Mr. E. YV. Case, in our 
contemporary the Electrician of Aug. 17 last, tells us 
that if two plates of oxydised copper be placed in 
water at a small distance from each other, and in 
such a way that one is exposed to a strong light while 
the other remains in comparative darkness, a galvanic 
battery is formed of w’hich the dark plate is the 
negative pole. Even without oxydation polished 
copper plates give a similar but reduced effect, and 
the output of electricity is increased by the addition 
of sodium chloride or common salt to the water. It 
seems to be the red end of the spectrum that is the 
most active agent in the matter. At present the only 
costless, and by far the most efficient source of the red 
rays, is to be found in the sun. 

Such experiments are, of course, in their earliest 
infancy, and with copper at its present prohibitive 


Revue Scientifique, and this ought to be no slight 
encouragement to their author. 

Whether, however, they fall still born or remain 
inanimate, to be resuscitated in happier times, there is 
a fair chance that it is along these lines that the search 
for a new motive power must in future proceed. 
Electricity—at one time little more than a scientific 
toy, the very nature of which is still unknown to us— 
is now’ coming into its own, and, since its storage has 
become possible, may prove to be the greatest w'eapon 
for the conquest of nature put into the hands of man. 
Heat and magnetism have each in turn been con¬ 
scripted to produce it, and now* it may well be the 
chance of light. Is this not a matter in w'hich the 
State should assist, or is it to be left to some more 
enlightened and better organised community to 
develop this attack also ? I- L 
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ON WINTER PATROL: DESTROYERS CRUISING IN A ROUGH SEA. 

DRAWN BY CHARLES PEARS. R.O.I., PROM MATERIAL SUPPLIED BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 



DURING A NORTH-EASTERLY GALE WITH THE TEMPERATURE SEVERAL DEGREES BELOW THE FREEZING POINT 

PLUGGING STEADILY AHEAD. 


BUMPING ” BADLY WHILE FORCING THEIR WAY AHEAD IN THE TEETH OF A STIFF NOR’ EASTER 
SMOTHERED IN FOAM AS THE SEA SWAMPS THE BOWS. 


The British destroyer of the Great War is a very different sort of vessel from the original 
destroyers of the "’Nineties” of the Nineteenth Century, such as the once-faraous 
“ Havock ” and ” Hornet,” wonders of the naval world as the two protagonists of the 
class were in their day. Both have long ago been scrapped, after long careers of 
usefulness and profitable instruction to naval designers. Through ever-improving types 
we have long since passed from the off-shore cruising. “ coastal ” destroyer classes to 
ocean-keeping craft, able to “ live ” through an Atlantic winter storm, such as the set 


of destroyers shown here while going at high speed in the open sea in a March gale. 
Apropos to the illustrations. Destroyers steaming at anything over slow speed with a 
heavy sea on begin to " bump.” The boat buries her bows into a wave and smothers 
herself in spray. The wave lifts the boat’s bows high into the air, and unless the sea 
is very “short” the bows fall—rocking-horse fashion—flat down into the neat wave- 
trough, causing a “bump.” When a boat starts “bumping” badly, it is time to “ease 
down ” to avoid damage.- [I Pairing Copyrighted m Ike United Stales and Canada.) 
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WAR DONKEYS AND DOGS IN THE ALPS: ITALY'S FOUR-FOOTED ALLIES. 

Photographs Spppurd by Aufikri. 



STIFF COLLAR WORK OH A SLIPPERY UPWARD SLOPE : DOCS NEARING AN 
ALPINE CORPS 1 BARRACKS WITH A HEAVILY LADEN SLEIGH IN TOW. 


ON A LEVEL SNOW-COVERED GLACIER ; RESEMBLING THE SEA SURFACE, WITH 
MOUNTAIN PEAKS FOR ISLETS : A DOG TEAM S THREE MILES TRUDGE. 


NEAR BARRACKS A SKI-RUNNER S CAPSIZE IN THE SNOW . 
THE ATTENDANT DOG MAKING TO HIS MASTER S AID. 


ON A TWENTY-MILE PULL ACROSS A DIFFICULT GLACIER : 
DOGS HAVING A “BREATHER” AT THE TOP OF A SLOPE 


A TOILSOME PULL, BUT WITH TAILS UP ALL THE 
TIME : A DOG TEAM BREASTING A STEEP SLOPE 


Donkeys, as well as dogs, are taking an active part in the war on at least five fronts. 
Donkeys are in constant employ on the Western Front, carrying ammunition-boxes, kits, 
and stores along lengthy stretches of communication trenches, in particular in certain 
French sectors. Others work between camps in Palestine, Mesopotamia, and parts 
of the Balkan front. On this page we see donkeys working amid the Italian Alps 
i the northern Italian front, at 12,000 feet altitude above sea-level, under infinitely 


more trying conditions ; amid intense cold, frost, and piercing winds, and ! 
that would test the stamina of the hardiest Polar explorer. Hundreds succumb to exposure 
Dog-team traction, for sleigh-hauling over the upland snows on the Italian northern 
front, is work such as the French on the Vosges front use dogs largely for. 
are, of course, so used in Arctic explorations over ice-fields, and to the present hour 1 
the extreme northern parts of the Canadian North-West 
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LITERATURE. 


(Constable). It is not his first book on the subject. He 
has previously written three good books—"Aircraft" 
" The Way of the Air,” and ” Glorious Exploits of the 
Air.” By way of variety, no doubt, he has given his 
present venture the somewhat fanciful title—as perhaps it 
may appear—"Airfare.” But we will not — 
on that point. The book is written with 
the general reader, and is packed from cover to cc 
interesting and often little-known details about 
of all sorts—" fighter ’planes,. 


essay. ” Anima Mundi "—also the title of a work by the 
Cambridge Platonist, Henry More, to whom Mr. Yeats 
On glancing first at the title of *' Per alludes with admiration—is harder to summarise. Briefly, 

Arnica Silentia Lunae,” by W. B. it suggests, from personal experience, means by which the 

Yeats (Macmillan), we thought for a soul can come into touch with “ the general soul ” and be 

moment it might be a story of air-raid adventures ; but influenced by the souls of the departed. In a final epilogue 

further reflection suggested that such facetiae were hardly to a friend, Mr. Yeats, after mentioning how modern 

in the author's manner—and, indeed, the subject-matter French poets have reverted to " Mother France and Mother 

is something very different. Not but what his title would Church,” concludes : ” Have not my thoughts run through 

have been appropriate to the coming of the Gothas to a like round, though I have not found my tradition in the 

London, for Virgil uses the 
phrase in describing (in Aeneid 
II. 255) the coming of Greek 
ships against Troy. The pas¬ 
sage in which Mr. Yeats brings 
in the quotation indicates not 

only his application of it, but ^ ^ 

also his own mentality, and ____ 


“ Per Arnica 
Silentia Lunae. 


raise a question 
a special eye to 
“• to cover with 
- aircraft 

, bombing Gothas, Zeppelins, 
and so on. Anecdotes and 
tales of authenticated adven¬ 
tures abound, and eye-wit¬ 
nesses' experiences and hap¬ 
penings under fire as well. 
Useful and quite interesting 
chapters are those that deal 
with the training of our young 
airmen—their everyday earlier 
aerodrome life; how they 
begin, and what they do in 
training; also what it feels 
like on instruction flights, the 
cultivation of nerve. A glimpse 
is given of the kind of young 
fellow who is likely to make 
the best airman. “ The Air. 
man’s Point of View ” and 
“ Airfare of the Future ” are 
two attractive chapters, among 
others that might be men¬ 
tioned. Throughout, the au¬ 
thor’s cheerful, chatty, and 
bright style—typical of the 
airman spirit — is apparent. 
It catches the reader at once, 
and makes him not want to 
lay the book down once he has 
begun to turn over its pages, 
whether he skims the volume, 
picking out " good things ’’ 
here and there, or settles down 
to read the book steadily 

THE KING OF GREECE ON THE BRITISH FRONT IN MACEDONIA: HIS MAJESTY (SECOND FROM RIGHT) ARRIVING through. _ 

ON A PARADE CROUND WITH THE BRITISH COMMANDER. » Debrett’s House of Corn- 

King Alexander recently visited various sectors of the British lines in the Balkans. On the Struma front he was welcomed by the British mons and the Judicial Bench ” 

Commander-in-Chief and a review was held in his honour. He spent a week at Salonika, inspecting barracks, camps, and hospitals. A (Dean and Son) for igi8 is 

few days ago he was made a G.C.B. by King George, who sent him a very cordial message .--[Official Photograph.] more than usually interesting 

broken architraves fallen Catholic Church, which was not the Church of my child- and valuable. It includes a list of the new constituencies, 

ave put myself to school hood, but where the tradition is, as I believe, more universal showing the redistribution of seats under the Representation 

Tenedo tacitae per arnica and more ancient?” of the People Act, which was passed on Feb. 6. In future 

e duologue called “Ego “Airfare” Mr. Edgar C. Middleton, who speaks there will be 707 Members of Parliament, instead of 670. 

of the two prose essays, ^ j a M 0{ j e- of himself as ” Late Flight Sub- The essential provisions of the new Act are explained in the 

develops the idea of an " Lieut., R.N.,” and ” An Air Pilot,” book, which, for the rest, contains all its traditional 

Or. Jekyll opposed to the knows his work. And, what is to the point in the present features, and continues to be one of the ” indispensables ” 

s composition, and shows connection, he knows, at any rate, how to write a taking among works of reference. This, indeed, is more em- 

idor, and William Morris and an entertaining book. This may certainly be said of phatically the case than ever in these days of constant 

heir verse. The second that now under notice, ” Airfare of To-Day and the Future ” change of conditions and of men 


GAMAGES 

THE HEADQUARTERS OF 
MILITARY OUTFITTING. 

OFFICERS’ KIT 


fWimn'i Army Aturilisry CorpiJ. 


FOR FRANCE, 


THE PROPRIETORS OF 
PLAYER’S NAVY CUT 
TOBACCO & CIGARETTES 


Officers just taking up 
Battalions will find the np! 
The articles included are 
Army Council as being e 
are additional to the kil^a 
Cadets, and to articles* 
are obtainafi^ 


Bmmissions from Cadet 
Ing list of great service, 
se recommended by the 
fi||J$^necessary. They 
dy lotted to the Officer 
$ etc., which 


Beg to draw attention to the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps and the 
Women’s Royal Naval Service ! 


I Service Cap... 

1 Whipcord Service Jacket 
1 „ „ Slacks, 

1 pair Bedford Cord Breedo 
1 British Warm ... T 
1 Tiench Coat 
1 pair Marching Boots' AjC 1 
1 Wolseley Valise wi\i>M| 
1 Sleeping Bag 
1 Haversack SJW§i|j5 
1 Aluminium Water'mHle 
1 Mess Tin (fitted 
1 Lanyard and Whists^", 

1 Service Huss.f \ / 

1 Hold-all ... \- 4 ,; 

1 (Combination) Kaife^Poj 
1 Enamel Cup \ JPj 
1 Field Service Pock^Jt'^Boc 
1 Map Case ... /TIa.' 
1 Bucket ... 


WOMEN ARE URGENTLY 
WANTED FOR SERVICE 
EITHER AT HOME OR 
== ABROAD. "= 


Full Particulars and Form* of 
Application from the neareat Em¬ 
ployment Exchange. Aak at Poat 
Office for the address. 


request- 


JOHN PLAYER ^ SONS 


DON, E.C. 1 
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TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE 
COMPANY. Ltd., MANCHESTER 
LONDON. 132 CI>eai»iJe. E.C; PARIS, 42. Rue 
des Jeuncurs: NEW YORK. 387. 4th Avenue; 
TORONTO. 726. Em^re Bui Win*,; MONTREAL. 
45. St Alexander Street 

MELBOURNE - - G. P. O Box 1035 

WELLINGTON - - - G. P O Box 604 

CAPE TOWN - - . G. P. O. Bo* 1023 

JOHANNESBURG - - G. P O. Box 2833 


PAUL E DEPWICK LONDON 


TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE CO.. LTD. 


The popular demand for Tootal Selvedge-marked and Guaranteed Cotton Dress 
Fabrics makes a word of warning necessary concerning attempts by unscrupulous 
drapers to pass off inferior fabrics as Tootal-made goods. Fortunately, there are 
few such, and in the interests of all honest drapers, and to protect the public, we 
publish the following letter from a lady who has been imposed upon in this way. 
She writes:— 

“I bought a dress length of navy blue ‘ Tobralco ’ and another of 
brown. The material was not stamped at all, and when 1 drew 
attention to this, I was told that you had discontinued to stamp your 
materials, and that it was genuine Tootal Tobralco. 

“I had the two dresses made up, and the first wash completely 
spoilt both, although I washed them carefully myself. I feel sure that 
this is not your goods at all. for I had a pink Tobralco dress from 
another shop two years ago, and the colour has scarcely changed, and 
1 should say it has been washed between 40 and 50 times. 

" I shall be glad to know whether above materials are yours, and 
am sending the navy blue by this mail. Please do not send it back, 
as it is useless.” 

Of course, the fabrics referred to are not Tootal goods. Tootal Guaranteed Fabrics are 
all plainly Selvedge-marked or labelled. The public must never accept as “ Tootal 
fabrics ” any goods without the Tootal Mark of Protection. See list on this page. 

Only the rich can afford to buy unsound goods. For those who desire 
value for price, Tootal Marked and Guaranteed Fabrics are everywhere for sale. 


the tootal mark is to prevent 

SUBSTITUTION AND DISAPPOINTMENT. 


MAKE-BELIEVE 


PRETENCE. SHAM. DECEPTION. SUBSTITUTION. IMPOSITION. 


Sold by H i t h -Class Drapers and Oulfitttrs. 

TOOTAL CLOTH. the new ; Tootal 
Guaranteed Velvet Fabric, equal 
to silk velvet for graceful draping. 
Rich colors that will not rub otf. 
Fast Pile 27 inches wide. 
TARANTULLE: For Dainty Home-Sewn 
Lingerie and Bahy-wear. In 
three weights—40 inches wide. 

LISSUE HANDKERCHIEFS for ladies. 

Dainty exquisite self-white and 
indelible color border designs. 


indelible color border designs. 

PYRAMID HANDKERCHIEFS for men. 

Correct self-white and exclusive 
indelible color border designs. 

TOOTAL SHIRTINGS for Men & Women. 
32 inches wide. 

TOBRALCO: A silky wash dress fabric. 


TOBRALCO: A silky wash d 
27 28 inches wide. 


TOOTAL PIQUE: Soft and supple. White 
and colored. 43,44 inches wide. 






































When the W.A.A.C. girl is packing up her kit, the 
question of 1 oilet Soap is a question of some moment. 

What soap is it that lasts well, lathers well, and really 
is dependable ? Experience points at once to 


COMPLEXION SOAP 

No gift is more acceptable to the Outward-bound 
W.A.A.C. girl—or, for the matter of that, to any J 
woman of discrimination—than a box of M 
assorted “ Court Bouquet.” mf 

Your local dealer keeps it — the Toilet Soap 
of high degree. 

PRICE'S, BATTERSEA, S.W. 11. 
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FEED WELL 

without MEAT 

N ^ er riccd you worry about 
the possible effect of a short¬ 
age of meat and fats on your 
family’s physique—thanks to the researches of 
Mrs. Eustace Miles you can provide new, tasty, 
satisfying meatless dishes packed with nourish¬ 
ment and so delightful that your family will 
relish them with all the gusto they once tackled 
beefsteak. Mrs. Miles’ dishes are of a kind to appeal 
even to the most confirmed meat lover, and, flavour 
being their strong point, she very naturally uses the 
m most delicious of sauces—Yorkshire Relish. Next time 
If you are short of meat, 

Try this Recipe: 

LENTIL ROAST — 6 oz. of Lentils ; i small piece 
of Onion ; i pint of Vegetable Stock (or less); 

| I dessertspoonful of Yorkshire Relish ; i \ oz. Mar¬ 
garine ; 4 oz. Bread Crumbs or 6 oz. Cold Potato ; 

Pepper, Salt, and a little Sage. 

ME fHOD :—Wash the Lentils, cook them for one 
hour with the onion and stock ; then mix all the 
ingredients together. 

Grease a Pie Dish or Cake Tin, and coat with Bread 
Crumbs or Cold Potato ; then put in the mixture (it 
must not be too moist). Bake a nice brown (about 
20 minutes). Turn out and serve with Tomato or 
Apple Sauce. (Can be eaten Hot or Cold.) 

Yorkshire Relish is sold by grocers every¬ 
where at 7d., 1/2 and 2/4 per bottle. 

Pay no more. 

Have good Cakes 

—In spite of the NEW FLOUR. 

Miss Wright Reports 


Mrs. Eustace Miles, 
M.C.A. 

The great Chandos 
Street authority on 
meatless cookery. 
Authoress of “Health 
without Meat," “ Life’s 
Colours," etc. She has 
just prepared for us a 
special series of meat¬ 
less recipes. 


“ With the present 
War-time flour it is 
often a problem to produce light anddelicious pastry, but 
GoodalVs Egg Powder completely solves the difficulty” 

TF only evcryonewould read this there’d be no more grumbling 
A about the unaccustomed flour we are getting now-a-days 
it is highly nourishing, and, as Miss Wright says, with 
Goodall’s Egg Powder you can easily tame 
it into good behaviour—and save | of the 
cost of eggs into the bargain. Instead of 
using the 2 or 3 eggs your recipe probably 
called for, just use one (or even omit eggs 
entirely) and a i-’-d. packet of Goodall’s Egg Powder. 
You will then get cakes practically as light and 
tempting and delicious as your pre-war ones—at 
practically pre-war cost. Cookery Schools and up-to- 
date homes all over the Kingdom are using Goodall's 
Egg Powder generously. Why not begin to do the 
same, and begin to save your money ? 

IJd. packets ; 7d. and 1/2 tins. 


Here’s a good Recipe: 


Elsie Mary Wright, 

“Cordon Bleu” Medal¬ 
list of the National 
Training School of 
Cookery; Domestic 
Editress “Every- 
woman's Weeklyetc., 
etc., and one of the best 
known cookery experts 
in London. 

CINNAMON BUNS —Take i lb. of flour, add a pinch of Salt and 
2 heaped teaspoonfuls of Goodall’s Egg Powder. Rub in \ oz. of 1 ripping 
or Margarine, sprinkle in a fe.v Currants, 2 oz. of Sugar and half-a-teaspoonful 
of Powdered Cinnamon. 

Mix with milk till the mixture will drop from a spoon, put into greased patty 
pans and bake for 20 minutes in a quick oven. 

Goodali, Backhouse & Go., Leeds. 


J/cwiocte. 
GREAT SALE OF 
ANTIQUES 

Three Days Only— March 18, 19, 20. 


Beginning Monday, 
March 18th. Harrods are 
offering at bargain prices the 
whole of their magnificent 
stock of Antiques, the most 
completely Representative in 
the Kingdom. Included will 
be a remarkable collection 
lately removed from Shrub¬ 
bery Lodge, Weston-super- 
Mare, comprising many won¬ 
derful examples of Old Eng¬ 
lish Furniture, particularly of 
the Queen Anne Period. 


An Example of 
the Value. 

No. 17488. 

Exceptionally fine old Black 
Gold Lacquer Chest on origi¬ 
nal stand. Usual price £ 1 10. 


Illustrated Book of Sale 
sent free on request. 


SALE 

£92 10 0 
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“BOX O’ TRICKS.” AT THE HIPPODROME. 

T ASTE and care and cleverness have gone to the shaping 
of Mr. Albert de Courville’s latest Box o’ Tricks ’’ 
at the Hippodrome. Out of it come things of beauty, rich 
colour, strains of tuneful melody—things that are in¬ 
genious, things that make for laughter. For a picture of 
sheer loveliness its Japanese dwarf garden may take the 



CAPTURED BY THE FRENCH DUR NG A RAID : GERMAN 
PRISONERS.— {French Official Photograph.) 

palm ; but there is charm as well as quaintness in its early 
Victorian episode, in which Miss Shirley Kellogg—specially 
brought back to revue, submits one of the prettiest of her 
songs ; and there is real fantastic invention in the " Night¬ 
mare ” turn, where huge and sinister-looking faces suddenly 
develop into groups of girls who take their places in a 
general dance. Add the scene in which is drilled a women’s 
regiment in khaki, each member emerging from a tent 
that finally disappears by magic, and a corresponding 
naval tableau in which our flag is unfurled by many hands, 
and it will be seen that the new piece abounds in novel 
effects. Needless to say, Mr. Harry late is once more 
the prime fun-maker, no less droll whether he is found in 
a burlesque patent office, or conducts a women’s musical 
band, or traveslies the Moor of \enice. I hen, in addition 
to Miss Kellogg, popular folk such as Miss Cicely Deben- 
ham, Mr. Tom Macnaughton. and Miss Daphne Pollard 
give delight; and last, not least, we get from Mr. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 
‘•THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON' NEWS.” 


’ I Three i i-l . -r in • I" 

(Twelve Months (including Christmas Num 
CANADA.-’So; Month., t i vi. : „r mr..i,'li"k' '-lire 
( Three Months, ns. vl : "r including U<rn 
... .r.iruDDi: /■ Twelve Months (including Christmas Nun 
EL AKu7)Jir> E 1 Sit Mo, " hs C' ss •>,!. : or tin luding '.hr 
ABROAD. 1 Three Months, iis Oil.: or including t hr 
Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the PuN 
English money: by cheques, crossed "The l nmn nil 
or by Post Omce Orders, payable at the East strand I ost Oft 


Ralph Riggs and Miss Katherine Witchic more of their 
wonderful dancing.__ 

Holborn ” Tank ” Day proved a big success, and the 
winning numbers for the prizes offered by Damage s have 
been drawn for by the Mayor. The lucky winners were . 
First Prize. {200' War Bonds, No. 2720 ; Second Prize, 
£t,o War Bonds, No. 500 ; and 50 other prizes have also 
been awarded. 

It is not surprising that considerable excitement was 
caused in Battersea on March 7. when the pigeon messengers 
of London s War Bond Effort were entrusted with applica¬ 
tions in triplicate to the value of no less than £250,000, the 
splendid contribution of Messrs. Price’s Patent Candle 
Company. Ltd., ear-marked for Battersea. The whole of 
the staff of the office and the famous factory, numbering 
several thousands, mustered to witness the despatching of 
the birds—one of which, its patriotic and precious burden 
notwithstanding, declined to budge from a neighbouring 
window-sill. The Chairman of the Company, Brigadicr- 
(General Brownrigg, and Miss Brownrigg, with Mr. Charles 
Radburn. the General-Manager, assisted in despatching 
the bird-messengers to headquarters. It is expected that 
this fine contribution will also have given a powerful 
stimulus to local effort, and thus proved of aid during 
the subsequent visit of the Tank to Battersea. 


CHESS IN LONDON. 

Game played at the City of Loudon Chess Club, between Messrs. 
P W Sergeant and E T Jesty. 

(Ruy Lopez.) 


white (Mr. S.) black (Mr. J.) 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 


white (Mr. S.) black (Mr. J.) 
a passed Pawn on the Queen's file, 
but the effort to maintain it leads to 


16. Q takes p R to B sq 

17. B to K 3rd B to B 4th 

18. Q to Q 2nd Q to Kt 3rd 

19. Bio KB 2nd K R to Q sq 

20. y R to B fq P to Q 5th 

21. Q to Q 3rd 1 ’toKtjrd 

22. P to Q R 3rd K to Kt 2nd 
This move has a citrous and un¬ 
expected sequtl. 

23. R to B 2nd B takes B 

24. Q takes B P to Q bth 

' 25. RtaktsB R takes R 

2b. Q to Kt 4 th R (Q sq) to Q 4 th 

27. R to Q sq P to Q R 4 th 

28. B takes R Q to Q B 3rd . 

Overlooking the iherk which de. 


To Correspondents. —Communications for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, Milford Lane, Stramt, U’.C. 2. 

H G Cross (Birmingham),- We cannot tell you why the composer employ.d 
the Black pieces you mutt on. As the probl in stands it is comet, and 
that is all we are concerned about. 

J D Williams (Wood Green).—We agree with your expression of praise. 
The probl m is a very ingi nious one. 

Correct Solutions of Problem No. 3774 rec ivtd from G F Berry (Frank¬ 
fort, Kentucky, U.S.A.), J C Gardner (Toronto). J A Barron (Stratford. 
Canada), and G L Wise (Quebec) . of No. 3775 from C Fit Id (Athol. Mass 
ITS.A.) and E S G Driv.r (H.M.S. Egypt ) ; of No. 3776 from C F.eld ; of 
No 377S from G Burhannan (Kensington), and J 1) W Hiatus (Wood Green); 

N ;, , 77 „ from \\ 1 Woodward (Newton Ablmt), J E GamutH (Campbel¬ 
town) G T Palmer (Church), Captain Challn" (Grcit Yarmouth), T A 
Trust oil don't GitO W R Tebb, lacobVcrr.il iKodtncll), LWCaffarata 
(Grantham), |nlm Ktnrson (Liver,"sol), j D Williams, J de B Wadis 
(H.M.S. Vincent), C, Burhannan, C t llavd.nd (Fri-.i 1 y Greui), W Strang- 
in.iii H 11 (Dill lin). and Esperantisto (Angers). 

CoRHtcr Solution of Problem No. 3780 receive from R M Munro (Nrnt- 
wi. h), 1-Np rantisto, H Grasett Bildwin (Famhan ). G Sorrie (Stonehav.n), 
) l-owhr, 1 C Stackhouse (Torquay), F Drake ford (Brairpton), J S Forbts 
"(Brighton'), C. Binhmnan, J Christi" (Birlinghau ), A H Arthur (Bath), 
11 S Brandrt th (Wt Abridge). M K Onslow (Bournemouth), .1 Dixon (Chcl ns- 
ford), F Smart, and G StiUingfleet Johnson (Seaford). 

Solution "t Problem No. 3770.-By W. Mason. 


2. Kt to K B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd but the effort to maintain it leads to 

3. B to Kt 5th P to Q R 3rd disaster. 

4. B to R 4 th Kt to B 3rd l6 q ukcs p R t() B 

5. Castl s Kt takes P 17. B to K 3rd B to B 4th 

(,. P to Q 4th P to Q Kt 4th l8 q to q ,„ d Q to Kt V() 

7. B to Kt 3rd 1 to Q 4 th , 9 B to K B 2nd K R to Q >q 

8. I> takes P B to K 3rd 2C . Q R to B sq P to Q 5 th 

9. P to B 3rd B to K 2nd 21. Q to Q 3rd P to Kt 3rd 

10. Q Kt to Q 2nd Castles P to Q R 3rd K to Kt 2nd 

The best move, but the opening is 

-11 book so far lhls move ’ as a cur ous a «d un¬ 

expected sequel. 

11. Kt to Q 4 th Kt takes Kt 

12. P takes Kt P to K B 4 th 23. R to B 2nd B takes B 

, .... , . 24- Q takes B P to O bth 

A decidedly dangerous advance, at , ^ s B R taR 

one and the same time uncovering . .. _ ... . ^ 

VVht K '" K P^ giV " 18 thC P ^ S ‘° - 7 - R to Q sq P to QR^th ^ 

" h,U ‘ s K J ’ 28. B takes R Q to Q B 3 td . 

13. P to B 3rd Kt takes Kt 

14. Q takes Kt P to B 4th Overlooking the ehcek which de- 

Now 1* to B 5th would be more >‘roys .11 his plans. He was pUy. ng 

consistent with the line of pltv phi- 10 sa ' c ls U 
barked upon. It gives good fightii g 29. B to B 8 (eh) K to Kt sq 
chances, besides impos tig consider- 30. Q to K 7th R to Q 2nd 

able restraint on White’s freedom. 31. Q to B 5th Q to K 5th 

15. P to B 4th P takes 1 > , 32. B to R bth Resigns. 

P to Q B 5th seems the stronger An interesting game, and very well 
continuation. The text move secures played by White. 

PROBLEM No. 3781.— By J. Pail Taylor. 




a II J. Kill a 
Kt tel 111 ill 


White to play, and mate in two moves. 




Urodonal 


The Ideal Xcmic 

ALESCENCE NEURASTHENIA 
NtEMIA OVERSTRAIN 


RHEUMATISM. 

GOUT. GRAVEL. 

CALCULI. 

NEURALGIA. 

SICK-HEADACHE. 

SCIATICA. 

ARTERIO-SCLEROSIS. 
OBESITY. ACIDITY. 


Globed is a com¬ 
plete treatment for 
Anaemia. It im¬ 
parts strength and 
vigour to the sys¬ 
tem, shortens the 
period of conval¬ 
escence and gives 
a feeling of well- 
being and perfect 
health. 

Globdol is a splen¬ 
did tonic in cases 

of nervous exhaus¬ 
tion ; it nourishes 
and regenerates 
the nerves, tones 
un the grey matter 
of the brain, 
increases nerve 
force, and aug¬ 
ments thecapacitv 
for intellectual 
work. 


t itif.ni 


ruitinct 


Urodonal 

cleanses the Kidneys, Liver, and Joints. 
It maintains the flexibility of the arteries 
and- prevents Obesity. 

Urodonal 

is to Rheumatism and Gout what Quinine 
is to Fever. 


oitiing 


prove insuift- 
p re vent over- 
of uric acid, 
will have to lie 
eliminate the 


URODONAL. prices 5 - and 
12/-. Prepared at Chatelain's 
Laboratories. Paris. Can be V- 

obtained from all chemists and 
drug stores, or direct, post free. 
from the British and Colonial 
Agents. HEPPELI.S. Pharma- 
cists and Foreign Chemists, 

Piccadilly. London, W.i, from BBflj 
whom also 
be had. post 
the ex- 
book- 

Remedies” and 
“Treatise on 

Diet.” 

Agent, to Canada : ROUCtER FKEr’ES, 6 }, Rue Notre Dame 
hit, Montreal, Canada. 

Agent in U.S.A. • CEO. IVAELAV. i. 4 . 6 , Cliff Street, Xem 
Vert, U.S.A. 

Agents hr Australia Gr Mew Zealand RASH. KtXG. Malcolm 
Riuldinfi. Malcolm Ijtne, Sydney [Box G.D.O. «fC. 

Sub-A tents hr India, Burma and Ceylon . G.ATHER TOX Gr 
CO., t, elite Stmt/, Calcutta. 


Globed is a safe¬ 
guard against 

disease, as it in¬ 
creases the powe 

of resistance ot 

the system. 


commend the use 
of Urodonal, 
which is thirty- 
seven times 
more active 
than lithia. 
as a solvent .of 
uric acid, while 
possessing the 
additional advan¬ 
tage of being absolutely harmless (unlike other 
remedies of a similar kind), and not causing 
injury to the heart, brain, stomach, kidneys. 


A Martyr to Gout. 


ami avoid accidents. 


the full explanatory 


also be obtained, post 


whom 


T reatisc 
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The dangers of 

INFECTION 

Since 1889 (the year of the world¬ 
wide influenza epidemic) influ¬ 
enza has every year broken out 
in epidemic form in some part of the 
United Kingdom, and often has swept 
the whole country. 

Epidemic manifestations are usually pre¬ 
ceded for some days or weeks by isolated 
cases, but the spread is entirely due to 
human intercourse. Statistics prove that persons 
brought together in large numbers in enclosed 
spaces suffer more in proportion to others. 
Overheated and overcrowded rooms or theatres, 
exposure to cold, and mental or physical fatigue ; each 
represents conditions which are favourable to attacks 
of the Bacillus Influenzae. 

Whenever these conditions are met. the ill-effects 
of the germ attacks can be neutralised if one or 
two Evans’ Pastilles are allowed to dissolve in 
the mouth when the danger threatens. 

EVANS* 

fiastittes 

The effective precautionary measure against the microbes 
of Influenza, Catarrh, Pneumonia, Diphtheria, etc. 

The unique antiseptic qualities possessed bv 
Evans’ Pastilles aid the natural resistance agains't 
all microbes which attack the mouth and throat. 

The Pastilles are made from a private formula 
and they are free from poisonous alkaloids. 
They strengthen the vocal cords, allay and prevent 
irritation of the throat, ami loosen any mucous 
secretions which may be present. 

TREN C H F' vans ' Pastilles are splendid for 
Preventing the unpleasant effects 
ODOURS ' Vb i ch !; esult from .trench odours. 





The Bacillus Influ¬ 
enza-,which is respon¬ 
sible for all cases of 
Influenza, magnified 
940 diameters, taken 
at our Runcorn La¬ 
boratories. We have 
proved by test that 
Evans' Pastilles are 


inis is from an actual 
micro-photograph l then at 
our Runcorn Bacterio¬ 
logical Labor aUn Us show¬ 
ing the Mien coccus 


Magnified 940 diameU 




and to prevent substi¬ 
tution, we have repro¬ 
duced here the Pas¬ 
tille aiui Box for re¬ 
ference. 


Obtainable from all Chemists and ^ 

Stores, or post free from the makers 1 

Evans Sons Lescher & Webb Ltd., 

56, Hanover Street Liverpool 

_ And at London and New York. 


The undoubted success which 
has attended the use of Evans- 
Past tiles has produced a good 
number of worthless substi¬ 
tutes. Io protect the public 


^gffgl 




. qS ,s: FURNISHINGS Telephone 

teL CARP £ T CURTAIN * LOOSE COVER SPECIALISTS IgBSL 

CURTAIN AND LOOSE COVER 
SPECIALISTS. 

C l S . K iVi ^ COTTONS . WOOLS 

tTL .'VmI" Rreat variet y. from 
Ilfd. to 0/11 per vd. 

EOU.ON SHEETINGS, mi and 
-/11{ per yd., 50 ins. wide". 2; 
colours. J 

RE fc^ AT,N CL0THS ' brocades, dam¬ 
asks and TAPESTRIES in great variety 
of (design, colour and texture at lowest 
quotations, 

THE “CLEVELAND" DIVAN. 

Well upholstered conriortanlc Chair 
< nvered in . Plain Cotton, ill 12 <; 

Or with Loose Cover in Printed l af- 
leta (as illustration), £13 (; | 

PATTERNS POST FREE. 



See the Raised Bar on each Pastille, 


mson 

hiqh street, clapham 


8 Cofcly si 

HAM, S.W. 4. jf. 

*4»r****& I 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR 


had joined in, it could have disposed of any attempt to 
force trade issues against those of the private motorist by- 
weight of voting pew. r. As a matter of dialectics, that is 
an argument which is not so bad ; 
but the real point, as I see it, is 

H that the A. A. would have had to 
sign away its voting power before 
it entered the Council at all. It 
must not be lost to sight that, 
under the terms of the now famous 
Paragraph III. of the resolutions, 
the A.A. would have had to undcr- 
Kt take to “ use its influence to dis¬ 

courage any organisation repre¬ 
sented upon the Council from 
acting in a manner calculated to 
impede the policy or injure the 
interests of any other organisation 
■ represented.” If that means 


I am convinced he would have made a much better reply 
than he has. As it is, his answer is really no answer at 
all, since he evades altogether the main issue that, by 


The National 
Council. 

the projected National Count 
Motoring, I hav 
from Mr. Arthur 
answer to the 
the A.A. in which 
the latter’ 


the 


il of 

received a letter 
Goodwin in 
immunication of 
?re set forth 
reasons for standing 
out of the Council. 1 believe it 
is the case that Mr. Goodwin was 
the sponsor of the scheme of 
combining all the representative 
bodies into a general Council; 
and I cannot help thinking that 
he has written now under a strong 
sense of disappointment at the 
failure of his project. It is pos¬ 
sible to appreciate very fully that 
he regrets the miscarriage of his 
efforts—indeed. I think everybody 
who has given the matter more 
than passing attention must feel 
a certain measure of disappoint¬ 
ment that the - ideal we have set 
before us for years past has failed to materiali 
eleventh hour. 1 w.sh Mr. (Voodwin had taken 
more time to consider his answer to the A.A. 1 


FIATS HALT FOR THE NIGHT: AN INCIDENT EX ROUTE FOR THE ITALIAN FRONT. 
Our photograph shows a number of French Army 
used as kitchen or 


Fiats, all of them, used for transport. 

op, or for stores. [hjjuial Photograph.] 


joining in the Council, the A.A. 
its hands tied by- the resolutiorf 
He endeavours to make the poii 


0 XHST nBI 

SSRsI* 


FOR THE NURSE AND 
MUNITION WORKERS. 


BEETHAM’S 


M. BEETHAM & SC 
CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND. 


|en G : 

lir *nch 


LLOYD’S JS.EKS* 

THE ORIGINAL EUXESIS 

FOR EASY SHAVING. 


the ORIGINAL 

tuadk mark 


Culleton’s Heraldic Office 

V eirnnil I V I Oklnnv. 


2> PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

and Pedigrees of English an 
Foreign Families. 

ealogii’al Researches in Public Records 

ENGROSSED and emblazonfi 

{in *s. I *.v*. B.-ok plate, (e,-!, brU , ,, ni ” 

stained CLASS. MEVORIAl 


tablets. 
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."■•Minn,; 


I N physiology the heart is the vital 
mines life and action. C 
heart in its determination of 
motor car. 

A MPLE proof of Daimler superiority 
. nection is available. Apart from its 
overseas, the Daimler Sleeve-Valve Ed* 
record nine years ago that has never sin< 


part which deter- 
Comparable with the human 
A action is the engine of the 


A GREAT SCOT and a GREAT CAR! 

BOTH FROM THE LAND O' BURNS. 


The Daimler Co.. Ltd. 


' Model will further enhance ihe 
reputation of the A. - J. Car. 
ou on the Waiting List ? 


'fJrrol "JofsKstor^ 

V^. DUMFRIES. 


\ A/ LURIN’ there is only one 
* * pair ot Lotus service 
boots to be had and it is wanted 
by two officers, the one at 
home and the other at the 
front, the latter always gets it. 

This is the rule, not only at 
the factory, but also at the 
shops appointed to sell Lotus. 

Indeed, orders from officers 
at the front are always exe¬ 
cuted, and just now they are so 
numerous that they are leaving 
no Lotus tor officers at home, 
none even for those who are 
over on leave. 1 n a few weeks, 
however, these boots will be in 
better supply. 

Officers should always re¬ 
member that service boots are 
not Lotus unless they have the 
name and the price branded on 
the soles. 


■ money - five years’ IB y --^ 

* reputation backed by jBB 
the testimony of three- 

quarters - of - a - million 

users, has proved the 
truth of Seegerol’s claim 

the one satisfactory treat¬ 
ment for grey or faded hair 

One application of Seegerol produces a shade 
nent -washable-undetectable by the closest ol 
Its harmlessness in use is certified by the highe 
cal authority (see certificate accompanying ever 

Seegerol is prepared in seven natural shades Bro 
rown, Light Brown. Rluck Anhnm Mon _ 


2/6 the flask. 


d Waterproof 


.ntus Ltd. Stafford 
if lOtui and Delta B< 
kgftnti everywhere 


Makers 


FOR GREY OR FADED HAIR 


Of all chemists, stores, and hairdressers, or direct from- 
SEEGEROL LABORATORIES, /. Tabernacle Street Fi 
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alternatives—either to treat its pledged word as a " scrap of 
paper " or to withdraw forthwith from participation in the 
doings of the Council. Clearly, that being the contingency 
which must ultimately arise, it is better to stand out now 
than to go in and act later as I have indicated. There is 
bound to be some amount of acrimony cither way, but it 
certainly seems that less is likely to arise in the circum¬ 
stances as they exist now. 

A Startling Although the project of the National 

Proposal. Council seems to be shelved for the 

time being at least, it looks as though 
some good might come out of the discussion which has 
turned about the proposal. The Auto, which has always 
been remarkable for the soundness and balance of its views, 
puts forward the really startling proposal that the time has 


now come for a fusion of the R.A.C. and the A. A. At first, 
the proposal seems to be so revolutionary as almost to take 
one's breath away. In the past the two organisations have 
worked along such entirely differing lines that an amal¬ 
gamation of interests seemed to be the last thing in the 
world to be considered as within the possibilities of practical 
politics. But times have changed, and with them all our 
outlook on such matters. The more I regard the proposal 
the better 1 like it; nor do 1 see any insuperable difficulties 
in the way of carrying it into effect. True, there are 
difficulties which would call for very careful adjustment, 
and for a good deal of the policy of give and take ; but it 
can be done if there is the necessary goodwill on both 
sides. As to the possible details of such an arrangement, 1 
do not propose to discuss them now. In any case, they 
arc not ripe for discussion yet, because 1 am quite in 


the dark as to what kind of reception awaits the sump¬ 
tion in Pall Mall or Coventry Street. But more about 
this anon. 

Vauxhalls on The lowing tribute from a driver at 
War Service tIlc lront is typical of many received 
by Vauxhall Motors regarding the 
work of their cars : “It may interest you to know that I 
have been driving one of your cars (engine No. D.803) since 
January 1916. Since then it has done a little over fortv 
thousand miles, over roads that are very often in a sorrv 
state. Except for decarbonising the cylinders, and having 
the side-brakes re-covered, the car has given no trouble. 
The engine pulls just as gamely as ever, and the gear-box 
and back-axle arc in splendid condition. I have handled 
several other makes of cars, but I may say my old Vauxhall 
lias got them all skinned.” YV 
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DIGGING OUT A TANK IN PALESTINE : ONE OF HIS 

Little has teen said about the work of the Tanks in Palestine. Careful perusal of General 
Uenby s recent despatch detailing the operations from June 28 last, when he assumed 
| « command, up to the capture of Jerusalem, discovered no reference to his Majesty’s 
an s ips. Photographs of them in the Holy Land campaign, however, such as the above, 
continue to reach us from time to time. Clogging sand, and wadis (torrent channels) 


MAJESTY’S LAND-SHIPS TEMPORARILY STRANDED. 

liable to become impassable in heavy rain, hardly favour Tank operations ; nor do the 
mountain ridges between Jerusalem and Jericho, of which Mr. W. T. Massey writes : 
“For miles the infantry were sliding downhill over smooth, slippery stones, slithering in 
muddy valleys, or climbing mountain slopes.” The ground of the more recent Shechem advance 
he describes as “a succession of steep, rocky hills, deep valleys, and water-courses.” 
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ABROAD AND AT HOME: MEN'S WORK AND WOM 



Most of these photographs, which show various phases of the war both at home and abroad, require no explanation. In one or two cases a few notes may te of interest 1 " 
recalled that the transport " Tuscania,” carrying over 2000 United States troops, was torpedoed and sunk on the night of February 5 off the Irish coast. The majority of those on 
were saved, but over 160 were missing. Many of the survivors were landed in Ireland. It was stated also that three boat-loads of sailors and soldiers “ landed on a small ^ 
the west coast of Scotland [where Islay is situated] having been carried there by a strong tide. One party had to walk three miles before gaining shelter at a farmhouse.' ^ 
Secretary for War, Mr. Newton D. Baker, afterwards wrote : “ At the small ports of Ireland and Scotland, where the troops landed, they mat with a most warm-hearted reception 
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RK, IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, FRANCE, AND PALESTINE. 


ERE NO GRAVE WAS UNTOUCHED AND NO TOMBSTONE LEFT STANDING 
ANOTHER VIEW OF THE ARMENIAN CEMETERY AT JAFFA. 


SALVING SACRED STATUES AT ARMENTIfiRES, ON THE BRITISH FRONT 
SOLDIERS IN A DAMAGED CHURCH. 


FUNERAL OF U.S. "TUSCANIA" VICTIMS AT ISLAY-. LOCAL VOLUNTEERS 
FIRING A SALUTE AT THE GRAVE - SIDE. 


WRENS IN TRAINING 


A SQUAD OF THE WOMEN'S ROYAL NAVAL SERVICE 
RECRUITS AT PHYSICAL DRILL. 


CHANGING THE GUARD 
OMAR 


THE ORGANISATION OF THE WOMEN'S ROYAL NAVAL SERVICE : NEWLY JOINED RECRUITS FOR THE “ WRENS 
REPORTING TO ONE OF THE BASES FOR TRAINING. 


did all in their power to minister to their comfort and care in every way. 
ave is left untouched by the Turks, and not a single tombstone is left 
Jrevent the removal of those that remain.” A British officer writing h 
structure, as the Turk uses any ancient monument as a quarry.” What 
wal Allenby was careful to place all Moslem shrines under the guard of 1 
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THE REAPPEARANCE OF THE ZEPPELIN. $ By C. G. GREY, Editor of “ The Aeroplane." 


T HE German has seldom displayed anything ap¬ 
proaching genius in his methods of carrying on 
war in the air, but his display of sound common-sense 
has been truly remarkable. One may fairly say that, 
lacking originality of any kind, the German has a 
genius for the obvious. 

When Zeppelins raided England early in the war, 
there were no anti-aircraft defences of any kind, and 
the Germans knew it perfectly well. There were no 
guns, no night-flying aeroplanes, and no ammunition 
suitable for use against airships. Therefore, the 
German did the obvious thing, and raided London 
at will. The really surprising thing is that he was so 
long thinking about it before he started. And it is 
still more surprising to find how little damage he did. 

Then, when the London anti-aircraft defences 
began to develop, and he began to lose a few air¬ 
ships, he gave London up as a bad job, and took to 
wandering about the country seeking for any big 
town on which to drop bombs. 

Then, when the anti-aircraft defences became well 
developed all over the country, the German left 
England alone for a period. The airships which he 
then possessed could not rise above 10,000 to 12,000 
feet, where they were easily reached by aeroplanes, and 
comparatively easily seen by gunners on the ground. 
Therefore, the German did the obvious thing and 
used his Zeppelins for scouting at sea, and for raiding 
undefended places in the Eastern war-area, such as 
Bucharest, and places with impossible names in 
Russia. 


Meantime he turned his genius for the obvious 
on to the tr.sk of building new types of Zeppelin 
which would fly faster and rise higher. 

When the German had produced half a dozen or 
so of such machines, he waited for a suitable night, 
so misty that it was impossible to use searchlights, 
and he sent them over to bomb London. Unfor¬ 
tunately for the German the mist was particularly 
thick in the vicinity of London, and he failed to find 
his objective. The General Officer Commanding 
London Aircraft Defence Area, having a genius for 
the un-obvious, instead of turning on vain search¬ 
lights and illuminating the fog for the benefit of the 
German, or letting his guns fire at the sound of 
engines, and X\ius disclose the position of London, 
acted like the gentleman in Mr. Kipling’s story, and 
“ lay powerful doggo,” so that the German failed to 
find London at all—all except one of him who drifted 
across by sheer luck anti dropped three fairly in¬ 
nocuous bombs. 

Meantime, all the airships cruised about and burnt 
much petrol. As they returned, they were chased 
up high by gun-fire and aeroplanes near the coast, 
where the air was clearer. There the ships ran into 
a strong wind from the north, which drove them 
down to the centre of France. For various good 
reasons their directional wireless apparatus failed 
them, so most of them kept on steering east and 
drifting south till at daybreak they had used all their 
fuel, and found themselves still over France. Where¬ 
upon the lost ships landed, and all except one were 


destroyed by their crews. Two or three of the whole 
fleet only escaped with difficulty back to Germany. 

This was another lesson to the German, who is 
always anxious to learn. So now he seems to have 
worked out a new plan of campaign. It seems that 

his idea, is to cruise over the North Sea at night_a 

dark night for preference—and make little dashes at 
coast towns which he believes to be only lightly 
defended, or which have been left in peace so long 
that their defenders may have gone to sleep. Having 
dropped a few bombs, and thus having lightened 
himself considerably so that he can go up high, he 
proceeds to wander about the country at a con¬ 
siderable altitude, where he may be heard and not 
seen, hoping to terrorise munition centres. 

From the German’s point of view the scheme is 
obviously sensible, and he will probably keep it up 
till he loses a few of his nice new " high level ” air¬ 
ships through their meeting aeroplanes which can fly 
higher still. 

Incidentally, the German airship pilot is fulfilling 
a useful purpose by impressing on provincial England 
the actual existence of a great war, which some people 
in well-paid, un-raided, industrial districts are apt 
to forget, and by demonstrating the singular un¬ 
amiability of the type of man who would descend on 
England, if the English people ever permitted their 
home-grown but German - inspired Bolshevils to 
produce the state of anarchy which has placed Russia 
under the heel of the Hun. Wherein the German 
demonstrates his bad judgment as a psychologist. 


THE POWER OF THE PRESS: A COMPLETE JOURNALIST. By E. B. OSBORN. 


N EWSPAPER influence has been much discussed 
of late, and several critics seem to have come 
to the conclusion that the country is now being run 
by a kind of papier-mdchd Cabinet. Mr. Hilaire Belloc, 
moreover, as a relaxation from the terrific strain of 
managing the grand strategy of the War, has written 
a little book on the functions of the modern Press, 
to confirm his uneasy belief that the independence 
of the working journalist is not what it was in the 
days of Delane. But Mr. Belloc’s indictment of 
the modem newspaper goes too far — particularly 
when he complains that “ news ” is a record of 
abnormal, and not, as he thinks it should be, 
a chronicle of wljat is happening everywhere and 
every day. A fantuus New York editor once defined 
news as follows tor the benefit of a cub reporter from 
the country : ” Here, in Broadway, if a dog bites a 
man, it is not news ; but, if a man bites a dog, it is 
news.” We d <3 not agree altogether with that doctrine 
in this little old island. On the other hand, we should 
stoutly refuse to pay down our good pennies for a 
paper which ignored the virtuosity of a Crippen or 
the last version of the triangular plot in the Divorce 
Court in order to find space to tell us how the average 
sound citizen got up, washed, and went to bed. Mark 
Twain—or Stephen Leacock, if ycu prefer him—long 
ago reduced Mr. Belloc’s new idea of news to the 
absurdity which tricks you out of a laugh. 

WTien the leader-writer complains of his loss of 
independence, I for one refuse to pity him. He is 
there, surely, to write from his brief or play the bravo 


T HIS comparatively unknown archipelago—now 
much in the news—has had a long and interest¬ 
ing history. At a very early time it had its own 
national chiefs or kings, but about the fourteenth 
century it came under the influence of Sweden, and 
its subsequent history forms part of the story of the 
relations between Sweden, Russia, and Finland. The 
main facts are that in 1743—that is, before Finland 
passed from Sweden to Russia—these islands actually 
came under Russian control, and the islanders took 
oaths of fealty to the Tsaritsa Elizabeth. They were 
restored to Sweden by the Treaty of Abo, but beer me 
Russian t gain in 1809, when the whole of Finland 
bee? me a Russian Grand Duchy. 

At the outbreak of war the islands had a Russian 
garrison of about 7000 men. This was reduced, in 
February of this year, to about 2000 men. After the 
Revolution, the troops—who were well supplied with 
rifles, michine-guns, and rmmunition—revolted and 
ran amok. Appalling outrages were committed, and, 
as the people were defenceless, there was such a state 
of panic that many of them fled across the ice to 
other and smaller islands. 

Under Swedish influence, an agreement was drawn 
up between the Russians and the Aalanders, the 
object of which was to secure the complete evacualion 
of troops from the islands and leave the defence of 
the islands to the population itself. In accordance 
with this agreement the Russians left. 

On March 2 the German Minister at Stockholm 
informed the Swedish Minister for Foreign Affairs 


with a stylograph instead of a stiletto. He must have 
known the nature of his fell trade from the first 
Anyhow, the public knows all about it, and sees 
behind that mystical “ we ” the special pleader’s 
individual pen. The independence of the Press 
resides in the working journalist who gathers in the 
news, and as long as lie is free to seek the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, there is no 
reason to fear that the integrity of British journalism 
is threatened. And he is free—-I know of no news¬ 
paper in this country which garbles the news in order 
to serve its political ends. Why, Mi. Belloc’s very 
complaint that news is standardised, the same in 
matter and manner throughout the kingdom, is a 
sufficient proof that our springs of dailv information 
are not contaminated ! It is on the broad shoulders 
of the news-gatherer that the Power of the Press 
rests in this ancient home of guarded liberties. 

In " J. D.,” as he was called by all his fellow- 
craftsmen, Fleet Street lost last year one of the pillars, 
carved in Aberdeen granite, of British journalism. 
He seemed to me and all his countless friends the 
greatest news-gatherer that ever lived and the very 
incarnation of journalistic independence. 1 have tried 
to draw his portrait in couplets, always keeping in 
view' the great-hearted man behind the complete 
craftsman. Such was his flair for news and unfaltering 
accuracy that these lines were inevitable—- 
Fate for him wrought a daily miracle* 

For Truth climbed up to meet him from her well, 
And stood bv his side, stark naked, starry wet, 

As near to him as he to her could get. 


that Germany intended to use the islands as a base 
of operations; while on March 7 messages were received 
stating that quite formidable German forces had been 
landed. On March 15 it was reported that among 
refugees from Finland just arrived at Stockholm were 
seventeen British families, of whom the men of 
military age had been seized by the Germans at the 
Aaland Islands and sent as prisoners to Germany. 

The archipelago lies at the entrance to the Gulf 
of Bothnia, and almost opposite to Abo, the second 
most important port of Finland. The distances from 
the main island to Finland and Sweden are respectively 
fifteen and twenty-five miles. There are about three 
hundred islands in all, but of these not more than 
eighty are inhabited. There is a population of, say, 
20,000, two-thirds of whom live on the largest island. 

The Aaland Islands are the western outpost of 
that wonderful chain of islands that fringes the 
southern shore of Finland, and they form a kind of 
bridge between Sweden and that country. They vary 
in size from a needle point to an island eighteen miles 
long and fourteen miles broad. S< ine of the islands 
are as bare as a pavement, while others are clothed to 
the water’s edge. In and out between them wind 
innumerable channels. The whole forms a bewilder¬ 
ing and fascinating tangle of rocks and waterways. 

Only an expert pilot is safe vn these waters, and 
there are few salient landmarks by which to steer. 
The fairway is marked with buoys, lighthouses, and 
seamarks, and there are various signs and directions 
painted boldly on the cliffs. And yet, with all tliis 


Whatever the task which chose him, his whole heart 
and soul went into it— 

Full well he loved his craft and honoured it 
With all he had of wisdom and of wit. 

And what most glorified his work, I think, 

Was that he wrote with an unusual ink— 

No vitriol in it, humour just enough 
And milk of human kindliness quant, stiff. 

But when he wrote of warfare at the flood 
He dipped his pen into the deep heart’s blood, 

And with a warm and crimson verity 
Of dying words made deathless history. 

He asked no more than a living and the right to 
exercise his profession honourably, which none ever 
c enied him. He was a great good-humourist; his very 
presence was an antidote to boredom or pessimism. 
I never heard him give Iris famous imitation of Mr. 
Gladstone addressing a Mid-Lothian audience from a 
railway carriage, which once delighted a company of 
statesmen. But I found him an inexhaustible treasury 
of anecdote and allusion, of human i ature and human; 
literature. 

And he died, as he lived, in the grand style— 
Death grudged him to our faithful fellowship, 

And fixed on him a foul, arresting grip. 

Then did he live indeed ! Maintaining still 
The might of man’s unconquerable will 
He smiled on us and put his torture by, 

Scoffed at the flesh and gave his death the lie. 

As long as men of such a mould bear up that temple 
of the eternal Now which is called the Press, we need 
never despair of it s independence and integrity. 


• By ERNEST YOUNG. 

assistance, the na\ igator needs his wits about him if 
he is not to lose his way amidst the hundreds of isles 
and islets, rocks and headlands, bays and inlets that 
pass before him in a seemingly never ending procession. 

'l'lie islanders are chiefly Swedes. Owing to their 
isolation, thev hate preserved a considerable degree 
of race purity. They are the tallest of all the Swedish 
inhabitants of Finland, and physically rigorous rnd 
alert. They hate preserved, too, many of the customs 
and modes of life and of the simple habits of their 
ancestors. 

They me sailors by nature, and. like most sea¬ 
faring peoples, brave and lovers of liberty. They are 
scrupulously clean. The women are reputed beautiful, 
intelligent, and energetic. 

The soil is thin and poor ; the climate is severe— 
in winter even the sea freezes. Hence agriculture is 
restricted to hardy plants, like barley, rye, flax, and 
a few vegetables. But enough food is grown for 
home consumption. 

The constant rains brought by the westerly s 
prov ide a rich supply of grass, on which great mim ers 
of cattle are reared, and cheese, butter, hides, an< 
salted meat are exported. There are important 
forests of pine and spruce, mingled with birdi am 
aspen. 1. a 

The chief occupations are the hunting of seals 311 
sea-birds and the catching of fish. The innumcra e 
rocks are the abode of myriads of birds, whose egg*, 
plumage, and flesh are highly valued. As fisherme , 
the Aalanders are noted for their fearlessness. 


OCCUPIED BY THE GERMANS: THE AALAND ISLANDS. 




ROADWAY RUNNING TKE 
THE GREAT DAM. 


FROM END TO END 1200 FEET, WITH A MOTOR 
LENGTH OF THE TOP . THE LAKE SIDE OF 


CONSTRUCTED OF CONCRETE, CEMENT, AND GRANITE BLOCKS BONDED WITH 
STEEL TIES : THE OUTER SIDE OF THE GREAT DAM. 


RESERVOIR ON 


A GENERAL VIEW : THE MOUNTAINS SURROUNDING THE 
THREE SIDES, TOGETHER WITH THE DAM. 


ORIGINALLY PROFOSED DAM, AS ITS REMAINS NOV/ 
TRACES LOOKING LIKE HUGE STONE WELLS. 


'M0R4TE THE 


TAI TAM TUK RESERVOIR 


PLACED TO COMMEMORATE THE ENTERPRISE AND ITS SUCCESSFUL CARRYING* 
OUT : THE MEMORIAL TABLET. 


AT THE COMPLETION : THE ENGINEER RESPONSIBLE, MR. JAFf£ SECOND 
FROM THE LEFT), AND MR SEVERN, C.M.G., COLONIAL SECRETARY RIGHT!. 


The great reservoir and dam, Tai Tam Tuk, Hong Kong, completed at the end cf last 
Tear alter being five years under construction, is situated in the cen re of the island, 

w.th mountains on three sides of it Its reservoir covers 945 acres, and holds 

t ,420,000,000 gallons of water ; enough for a full supply for 236 days. The dam is 

built of sol d cement and concrete, with embedded granite blocks and granite lacing, and 
with steel bond ng ties. It is 1200 feet in length, and the foundations go down 40 feet 
deep in. places. The wall height on the average, from the foundations to the level of 


the 16 L-ft. wide roadway along the top (available for motor traffic), is 171 feet : the 
base width, 115 feet. The dam, with pumping plant, mans, etc., to supply Hong Kong, 
cost upwards of two-and-a-half million dollars, and from 500 to 2000 workmen have teen 
employed on it during its five years of building. In the fifth photograph is seen 
Mr. D. Jaffe, of the Colonial Pubi c Works Department (second to the left', who has 
been the engineer lesponsible for the des gn and work. On the right is the Hen. Claud 
Severn, C.M.G., Colon al Secretary, officiating as Admimstrator of the Government. 
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By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


T HE real quarrel of America with Prussia has 
always been a more important and interesting 
muter than many seem to understand. It is now 
of a more deadly importance every day. And there 
are certain cant phrases about both countries wh’cli 
are rather misleading. 

For instance, the hist and most fashionable thing 
to say about America and Germany is that America 
is a new country and Germany an old country. It is 
a fallacious phrase at the best, for every' nation is a 
new nation, with every new generation. And every' 
nation is an old nation, since the very word generation 
takes us back to the word genealogy—and, indeed, 
takes us back to Genesis. Some people stress so 
extravagantly the notion of old and new that one 
would fancy there were two separate nations of old 
and young. One would think that every' colony was 
populated entirely by gigantic children. One would 
think that all despots and diplomatists were born at 
the age of sixty-five. But it is not merely in this 
large and elementary sense that I criticise the suffi¬ 
ciency of the historical distinction here. It is in a 
more practical and political sense, as affecting the 
concrete cases. There is, of course, a genuine aspect 
in which Germany is much older than America. But 
it is far from being the most important aspect ; and 
by considering this aspect alone we lose nearly' .all the 
enormous significance of the American rush to the 
rescue of civilisation. 

Now it is a common charge against tlic American 
Republic that it is unhistoric and has no past ; but 
the charge is singularly false. It has a past which is 
not only historic, but heroic. Nay, it is heroic not 
only in the normal sense of things that are historic, 
but almost in the sense in which we speak of the 
prehistoric. We feel there was a heroic age of the 
Republic; and a legend of its founding, like the 
legend of Rome. Its founders built on affirmations 



A GREAT LOSS TO THE LONDON STAGE-: THE LATE 
SIR GEORGE ALEXANDER. 

Sir George Alexander, the famous actor, died at lb home, Little Court, 
Chorley Wood, on March 16, after a long illness. He was les.ee and 
manager of the St. James'a Theatre for over twenty-five years, and was 
knighted in 1911. [Photograph by Annan,] 

so wide and (as they themselves truly said) so self- 
evident that there was something about them beyond 
place and time. There really is something about the 
Declaration of Independence that is almost like the 
stone tables of the Ten Convnindmenls. It is so 
much a fact that, if we like, we can even make fun 
of it; and the Americans themselves do make fun 


of it. In their own stories they do treat the cherry - 
Iree of George Washington as something like the 
apple-tree of Adam. In their own lighter moments, 
1 hey do seek to imply that Benjamin Franklin must 
have been as much of a bore and a nuisance as 
Socrates. But men only deal thus lightly with things 
that they feel as ancient and fundamental ; and there 







MR. JOHN DILLON, M.P. 

Mr Dillon was unammously elected Cnairman of the Irish National 
p *r y to succeed the late Mr. John Redmond. He addressed his fir 
pubhc meetmg m that capacity at Enniskillen on March 17, when 1 
denounced the Sinn Fein movement, [ri.otograph by Hcnnei.} 

is this feeling about the American fundamentals. ] 
(toes not, for instance, seem unnatural to talk abot 
the l athers of the Republic, as we talk of the Fathci 
of the Christian Church or of the old pagan city. An 
the idea for which they stood is one that can nevt 
be merely new-langled. just as it can never be merel 
old-fashioned ; something which can be denied, bt 
can never be discredited ; something which the 
expressed far better, but which (in the looser languac 
of modernity) is expressed best by saying that tl 
normal nun must be master of the national fate. 


And, just as America is made out much newer 
than she is, Prussia is nude out much older than she 
is. Especially does she make herself out much older 
than she is. The first luxury of a parvenu is a pedigree 
And the pedigrees which the North Germ n princes 
trail behind them, like their royal robes and their 
military' sabres, arc morally unreal even when they 
are not materially untrue. Thev trace them back 
through a tangle of semi-savage tribes that played no 
real part in history, and only filled a German wilder¬ 
ness, as the Red Indians filled an American wilderness. 
The importance, the identity, the unity of what men 
call Germany is a thoroughly modern thing, whatever 
credit the fact may reilect upon modern things. We 
might well say, indeed, that Prussia and America are 
contemporaries ; and that is the most profound and 
spiritual sense in which they are rivals. They are the 
two new nations, standing for the two international 
ideals. It was not till the middle of the eighteenth 
century that either America or Prussia really became 
a power at all. It was not till the middle of the 
nineteenth century' that the great foreign wars were 
fought which finally united the German Empire. It 
was not tiD the middle of the nineteenth century that 
the great Civil War was fought which finally united 
the American Republic. Both have vast populations 
and variegated territories ; both have increased in 
modern industry' and commerce ; both have been wise 


enough to allow not a little local government, vet 
both have been lucky enough to create not a little 
common patriotism. The resemblances between them 
are many and unmistakable; and the difference 
between them is the difference between darkness^and 
light. 


creations of the Age of Reason. One employed 
reason as a means to discover justice; the other 
employed reason as an excuse to justify injustice. 
That was the very simple difference between the 
Deism of Jefferson and the Atheism of Frederick the 
Great. Both States emerged when the medieval 
civilisation seemed to have perished, and the wars oi 
religion—in which it had perished—had themselves 
died away. Both even stood in a sense for a new 
freedom, which was in one adventurous, and in the 
other only cynical. But the one was the freedom 
which frees the slave ; and the other only the freedom 
that frees the tyrant. In America it was the Citizen 
who was unchained ; but in Germany it was the 
Government, and an unchained Government has since 
then raged round the world like a wild beast let loose 
T ^ e ™ n innovation on 'y destroyed the tyrannies 
of the Middle Ages, or what were believed to be the 
tyrannies of the Middle Ages. The American inno¬ 
vation was that aristocracy must no longer be 
absolute. The sole and supreme Prussian innovation 
was that chivalry need no longer be chivalrous. The 
great Teutonic emancipation simply meant that a 
knight need not be knightly, and that there was no 
necessity for a nobleman to behave l,ke a gentleman. 
I ut he was to retain all the privileges of a nobleman 
and all the weapons of a knight; he was in no sense 
whatever to become a citizen. In short, the scepticism 
of the eighteenth, and to some extent of the nineteenth, 
century was used in two directly contrary ways by 
these two new civilisations, both prosperous, and both 
in a sense progressive. It is no exaggeration to say, 



A FAMOUS LONDON PREACHER AND OXFORD DIVINE: 
THE LATE CANON SCOTT HOLLAND. 

Canon Henry Scott Holland was lor many years Precentor of St. Paul s, 
and made a great reputation as a preacher. In 1910 he became Regius 
Prcfessor of Divinity at Oxford. In 1893 he declined the bishopric cf 
Norwich .—[Pktlograph by Elliott and Fry.] 

as I have said, that one was a return to a primeval 
light, and the other to a primeval darkness. And if 
there were no such thing as Belgium, no such thing 
as France, no such thing ais England, no such thing 
as Europe, on the whole face of the planet, these 
two spirits would have rushed into collision in sue 
a war as was never seen under the sky. 


Jf £ £ j * 
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DHP1MS CATHEDRAL: SALVAGE WORK. 
fiLASS OF RHEIMS CAin 


WRECKED STAINED 


Official 


SALVAGE WORK IN 


FLOOR 


WINDOW ON THE CATHEDRAL 


RECONSTRUCTING A 


piecing together the panels. 


THE RAVAGES OF GERMAN VANDALISM . RE-ASSEMBLING AND CLASSIFYING FRAGMENTS OF 
ON THE FLOOR OF RHEIMS CATHEDRAL 


The priceless stained-glass windows of Rheisns Cathedral, dating mostly from 1 
century, have been shattered by the constant and deliberate bombardments of the Germans. 
The enemy’s excuse that the cathedral towers were used for observation has again been 
put forward, ami again denied by the Archbishop, Cardinal Lu^on, and the French com¬ 
mander. Some of the stained glass has been collected with a view to reconstruction. The 
work of removing fragments still left in the windows was extremely difficult and dangerous. 


could be erected. Thanks, however, to the joint efforts of a P* 1 ^ 0 
d two glaziers, who, like acrobats, climbed up the framework of the 
dixxy heights, considerable quantities of the precious glass were recovered, 
on the Cathedral floor. The pieces were then numbered, packed m 
to a plaoe of safety. Several of the finest windows «*» thns 
when the time comes, almost complete. Others were more fragmentary. 
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UNDERGROUND ON THE BRITISH FRONT: MASTERING THE SUBSOIL 





Hritish and Australian Official Photographs. 


ARMY COOKS AT WORK 40 FT. BELOW THE SURFACE : THE INTERIOR 
OF AN UNDERGROUND KITCHEN. 


PEELING POTATOES UNDISTURBED BY GERMAN SHELLS : AN AUSTRALIAN 
TUNNELLING COMPANY’S COOKHOUSE UNDERGROUND. 


CONSTRUCTING AN UNDERGROUND DUG-OUT : MEN OF AN AUSTRALIAN 
TUNNELLING COMPANY AT WORK. 


Life at the Front has for some time assumed a new subterranean phase. " It is a 
Pfe**, J ’ writes Mr. Philip Gibbs, “ of long galleries, 60 ft below the outside earth, in 
which one may walk for hours and hours. ... My guide was one of the officers of 
the Australian Tunnelling Company, which during Hie past two years has done a great 
P«rt of the work in boring this subterranean system below some section of our battle- 
Lae- . . . The enemy . . . were beaten ont of the field by British, Australian, Ca n adia n . 


and New Zealand miners, who fought the Germans back underground from gallery to 
gallery, blowing them up again and again. ... On each side of the galleries were 
rooms carved out of the chalk. . . . Not far away was a room from which a fi 
heat came and a smell of good food cooking. It was the kitchen, with big stoves 
ovens, where meals were being cooked by sweltering men, within a few yards of 
front-line trenches. ... In other rooms were field dressing stations.*' 


f IS 
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THE NEW AIR FORCE, AND ITS FUTURE. « Ss c. c. grey, 

of-GU, Jt'npl.* - 


T HE official announcements recently made con¬ 
cerning the constitution of the new Air Force 
seem to afford fairly general satisfaction to those 
most concerned—namely, the officers and men of the 
Flying Services. The ranks adopted foi the Air 
Force are entirely military, which is a very dis¬ 
tinct relief to those who feared that attempts might 
be made to coin new words for the titles of the officers. 

It was said jestingly that the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Air Force was to be known as the Heliarch. 
The idea was not without merit—as a jest. Every 
aircraft is driven by a screw, or helix. The C.-in-C. • 
might govern by putting the screw on his subordinates. 
What, then, could be more apposite than the rendering 
into bad Greek of the title of “ Screw-governor ” ? 
Also it was suggested that the commanders of air 
fleets should be known as Airmirals, a cacophonous 
adaptation of the word Admiral which might well find 
favour with those who are ever seeking after some new 
thing, regardless of consequences. 

Happily, these and other worse attempts failed to 
find favour, and the officers of the Air Force will lead 
their men to glory under the time-honoured titles 
which have been made famous by the King’s Army. 
Whether the small number of naval officers who 
originally formed the nucleus of the R.N.A.S., and 
who now occupy the senior commands in that Service, 
will cheerfully abjure their naval rank and adopt 
military titles is another matter ; but their number is 
comparatively small, for the bulk of R.N.A.S. officers 
are civilians who joined before or since the outbreak 
of war, and who will not be greatly troubled by 
changing their titles. 

Those of either Service who do not like the change 
have the option of returning to their original Service 
without loss of their seniority in that Service. But 
it is expressly stated that R.N.A.S. or R.N.V.R. 
officers attached R.N.A.S. who have not served with 
the Navy prior to joining the R.N.A.S. cannot claim 
to be given commissions in the Navy if they elect to 
leave the Air Force. And, similarly, R.F.C. officers 
who joined the R.F.C. direct, and are not seconded 
thereto from the Army, cannot claim commissions in 
the Army if they leave the Air Force. Such officers, 
if they leave, are liable to be conscripted into the ranks. 

However, it is hardly likely that anyone who is 
now in the R.N.A.S. or R.F.C. will want thus to 
sacrifice his commission, even if assured of a commission 
in either of the Senior Services, for everything points 
to a particularly brilliant future for the Air Force. 
The new force is practically under the control of the 
same soldiers who have made the R.F.C. about the 
most perfect fighting machine in the world. The pro¬ 
duction of material for 
the force is in the 
hands of the same en¬ 
gineers who in the past 
twelve months have 
made the R.F.C. at 
least as well equipped 
as any other flying 
service, despite the 
fact that at the end 
of 1916 it was inferior 
in equipment to both 
the German and French 
services. One may say 
confidently that to-day 
Great Britain is the 
leading Aerial Power, 
and that, barring acci¬ 
dents, the supremacy 
of the Allies in the 
air will be maintained 
and even increased. 

It is worth while 
here to consider how 
this very desirable state 
of affairs has come 
about, for until a year 
or so ago the people of this country, and their 
representatives in Parliament, took remarkably little 
interest in the Flying Services, and certainly did not 
realise the immense importance of air power. Now 
it is fairly generally recognised that air power is at. 
least as important to our future existence as a nation 
as is sea power. 

Imprimis, there have always been, since the 
earliest days of flying, some brilliant officers in both 


Services who recognised the future importance of air¬ 
craft. Before the war they were hampered by lack 
of money in their desire to build up a great air force. 
For the same reason, our aeroplane and engine 
designers—always, in fact, ahead of the world in 
their designs—were unable to produce the machines 
which they had on paper in their drawing offices. 
Very gradually, after war broke out, people at 



A RECENT-TYPE MACHINE THAT IS PROVING HIGHLY 
SUCCESSFUL IN WINNING AND MAINTAINING OUR AIR 
SUPREMACY ON THE WESTERN FRONT: A BOMBING 
HANDLEY-PAGE AEROPLANE; ALSO A BRITISH DIRIGIBLE. 
Photograph by C_V. 

home began to learn from the people at the front 
that aircraft were vital to the success of the Army. 
Still more slowly—not, indeed, until submarine war 


became intense—did they learn that aircraft were 
vital to the success of the Navy. In course of time, 
agitations in Parliament and out impressed on the 
whole nation the necessity for Air Power. 

These agitations, be it said, were very greatly 
assisted first by Zeppelin raids, and later by aeroplane 
raids, for these raids brought home better than any¬ 
thing else the fact that, without aircraft in vast 
quantities, the whole country, and not merely the 


Army, out of sight in France and elsewhere, must be 
at the mercy of the enemy. It is curious to remember 
that we owe much of our present dominant position 
in the air to the lessons taught us by an enemy who 
hoped only to terrorise us. 

However, after a series of Advisory Committees 
and of Air Boards without executive power, the real 
movement began with the creation at the beginning 
of 1917 of the first real Air Board, with Lord Cowdray 
as President, and Mr. William Weir as Controller of 
Supplies. It is to that Board that the Flying Services 
of to-day, and the Air Force of next month, owe 
tbeir present happy position. Lord Cowdray, a great 
engineer, and Mr. Weir (who soon afterwards became 
Sir William) reorganised the whole scheme of supplies 
and entirely altered the policy by which aeroplanes 
had been produced. 

British aeroplane designers and engine designers 
were encouraged to do their best and to produce new 
type after new type in experimental form, in the hope 
of always having a new machine in hand which would 
be better than the enemy’s best. This hope has been 
fully reached, and the policy which prompted it has 
been more than justified. To-day our aviators at the 
front are far better mounted than are the enemy. 

We, with our national fondness for self-depreciation, 
have always thought too much of our rivals or our 
enemies. All the world knows, through us, of the 
excellence of the Taube monoplanes in their day, of 
the Aviatiks a little later, and in more modern times 
of the Albatros—which, by the way, is spelt with one 
“s’' and not with two in its German form. We have 
cried aloud the excellence of the Gotha, and of the new 
Ritsenflugzeugen, or giant aeroplane, as a class, though 
we do not know even the names of the makers. We 
have advertised free of charge the Merc 6 d 6 s and Benz 
engines. In fact, neutral countries must by now 
believe that we think more highly of the enemy’s 
aeronautical engineers than of our own. 

Even our Allies’ aeroplanes we applaud before 
those of British origin. Who ever heard of British 
aeroplanes when B16riot and Farman were household 
words ? To-day, all know of the huge Italian Caproni 
triplanes, and of the smaller S.I.A. biplane which flew 
from Turin to London, and has lately been admired 
by thousands in Trafalgar Square. 

Let us therefore, by way of a change, recite some 
of our own merits. It was the British Sopwith two- 
seaters which first put a stop to the dominance of 
the Albatros in France. It was the Sopwith " Pup ’’ 
and the Sopwith “Camel,” single-seat fighters, 
which definitely showed the enemy that we were 
his betters at aeroplane design. It' was the British 
De Havillands, with 
British Rolls - Royce 
engines, which showed 
the Hun that we could 
build two-seater recon¬ 
naissance machines so 
fast and so high-climb¬ 
ing that his best fight¬ 
ing machines could not 
catch them. It was 
the same De Havillands 
which made, and still 
make, bombing raids 
in broad daylight, and 
get away unscathed. 
It was the Bristol two- 
seater fighter which 
showed that we could 
make heavy - looking, 
big machines which 
could manoeuvre like 
small single-seaters, and 
could chase the enemy’s 

machines while the 
passenger protected hi* 
pilot against attack 
from above or behind. 
And it was* the Handley-Page twin-engined night 
bombers which showed the enemy what co 
done in the way of carrying big bombs. 

It is thanks to the designers of these 
that the Air Force is able to fight and beat the 1 
when and where he pleases. And, happily, we 
newer and better aeroplanes and engines co ^ 
through to-day to go on beating the enemy w 
himself improves his equipment. 



THE BOMBING BY THE BRITISH OF GERMAN GARRISON TOWNS AND MUNITION-WORKS ON AND BEYOND THE 
RHINE: ONE OF OUR LONG-DISTANCE CRUISING HANDLEY-PAGE BOMBING MACHINES IN FLIGHT. 

Photograph by CJV. 
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AS SEEN FROM THE AIR: A VILLAGE GRADUALLY DESTROYED BY SHELLS, 


Photographs bv the Section Photo*. 


the Belgian Ari 


AFTER THE FIRST BOMBARDMENTS. THE VILLAGE OF MERCKEM IN FLANDERS, IN 1915 DAMAGED, BUT STILL RECOGNISABLE. 


Aerial photography shows more vividly than anything the havoc of war on a town or 
▼illage taken as a whole. Describing these two examples, a French writer says : “ An 
■eroplane flew over this district in 1915, and the observer has preserved the view (in 
upper illustration) of this charming village as it then appeared. The chiteau, one 
the most notable of Western Flanders, is that of the Baron of Coninck. War has 
already passed that way. The church-tower has been struck by a shell, and the castle 


itself has suffered, but the village still preserves its ensemble. An aeroplane again flew 
over Merckem in 1917, after the departure of the Germans, driven back to the edge of 
the Forest of Houthulst, and here is the photograph which the observer obtained ! It 
looks as if ages had passed since the first view was taken, as though life had ceased 
upon a frozen planet for a thousand years. It resembles the surface of the moon. But, 
no! It is the unfortunate village of Merckem- all that is left after a deluge of shells." 




















AT THE ftlbDING OF 

•S2S39I emperor. justina*: Art AttmTECi 


The SETTING UP OFTMEEA'IOOSMETBGPOLITAN CttJROl 

JiuTnaur Inspecting a plan &mvn to him bv the architects, 




SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

WAR TIME WARFARE ON BIROS. 

’T'HE Report of the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds for the year 1917 will 
assuredly not prove pleasant reading at the Board 


We paid heavily for this piece of folly last year, and 
we shall be called upon to pay no less heavily during 
the critical months before us. 


upon insects- 
hand discreetly. 


Hence its reduction is to be taken in 
ways in this matter till 


We shall nev ^““ d c ° 0 ” p^. In this country 

The hedge-sparrow, unfortunately“ Tter^a «nvr^^tteJrtd^ol 


no way related to the house-sparrow ; 


BIG HUT BODILY BY MAN-POWER: A REMARKABLE FEAT BY THE EGYPTIAN LABOUR CORPS 
IN PALESTINE. 


of Agriculture. Yet it cannot be gainsaid that that 
Report is in any way unfair, or hypercritical, in its 
indictment of the Board and its strangely inept 
attitude in regard to all that concerns economic 
ornithology and agriculture. 


rhology is not one to ^taken -nous*, _ ^ 

“ “ couW be further from the truth as 

now findine to our cost. The Board of Agncul- 
ture, having 1 


as the other is harmful—yet’ it was slain without 
mercy, as were warblers, tit-mice, and numerous 
other insect-eaters and species which live upon the 


w^are now finding to our cost. The Boart 1 o. ngncuo 
ture having no data of its own. is swayed now tta 
way and mw that by conflicting assertions. Not: 
and again it makes a show of authonty by the 
tion of “ leaflets," which cannot, for the most part, 
be regarded as serious contributions. 

On the Continent, in Canada, and in the United 
States the study of birds in their relation to man 
is carried on by means of an official Bureau of 
Ornithology,’' whose work consists not in compiling 
information gleaned at second-hand, but from actual 
research in the field and laboratory. It is surely little 
to our credit that we lag behind in this. It does not 
suffice to limit these inquiries as to the relation of 
birds in regard to their harmfulness, or otherwise, to 
our crops and fisheries ; for, if that be done, aspects of 
the highest import in regard to these very subjects 
will inevitably be overlooked. The unrestricted free¬ 
dom accorded in the past to the game-preserver and 
the gamekeeper has begotten the hordes of rats and 
mice which now levy a toll on our food-supplies 
amounting to millions of pounds sterling annually—to 
say nothing of their activities in the spread of disease. 
The inevitable destruction of our woodlands during 
the war is preparing a nidus for myriads of noxious 
insects, which will find a congenial home and breeding- 
places in the decaying stumps of the felled trees. 
Unless insect-eating birds are rigorously protected, 
re-afforestation of these depleted areas will be 
impossible for years to come. 

The Board of Agriculture should have a policy to 
pursue in regard to these matters. It can have none at 
present, because it has no data whatever on which to 
base any plan of action. This state of things ought 


The Board of Agriculture ranks among the fore¬ 
most of our scientific institutions, and it is therefore 
not a little disconcerting to have to admit that, in 
at least one of its activities, it is far from living up 
to its reputation. 
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A TURKISH DEVICE TO CHECK OUR TROOPS IN PALESTINE: PITS DUG IN FRONT OP ENEMY TRENCHES. 

The Turks dig rows of circular pits outride their tranches to impede a British attack. These pits are about 5ft. deep by Aft wide at the 
top, lewening to about 2 ft. at the bottom. 


The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds has 
no official status and a very limited income ; but it 
is well for the country at large that it has undertaken 
to do its best to carry out the work which should be 
done by the Board of Agriculture. That this should 
be so, at the present juncture, is lamentable. Our 
food supplies from overseas are curtailed and 
jeopardised by submarines; and our crops, in like 
maimer, are being seriously jeopardised and curtailed 
by “ sub-terrains ” in the shape of noxious insects. 
Yet, in the face of this, the Board organises “ sparrow- 
clubs.” thoughtlessly calculated to reduce to an 
alarming extent our increased need—now that labour 
is so short—of insectivorous birds ; and, if this were 
not enough, it ignores the use of poison to accel¬ 
erate that destruction, even though the use of poison 
is forbidden (and rightly) by the law of the land. 

That the house-sparrow (Passer domesticus) requires 
some “ thinning out ” goes without saying. But to 
Seek to achieve this by invoking the aid of school- 
children, and equally irresponsible and indiscrimina- 
ting “ sparrow clubs,’’ is. to say the least, incredibly 
stupid. Sparrows do not nest in hedges, the only 
places accessible to children ; and the term “ sparrow,” 
moreover, ought not to be interpreted to mean any 
SIU all bird—but this, as might have been foreseen, is 
what was done during the sparrow-war of 1917 - As 
<a consequence, countless insect-eating birds of priceless 
value to the farmer and gardener were slaughtered. 


seeds of noxious weeds. But even the house- 
sparrow has some redeeming features, for during 
the first few days of their existence they are fed 


not to be, and it is devoutly to be hoped that matters 
will not much longer remain in this deplora e 
condition. W. P. Pyckaft. 
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OUR ILL-FED FOES: SOME INGENIOUS GERMAN FOOD SUBSTITUTES. 

DRAWN BY W. B. ROBINSON. 



O-ovisKly used 

In .Food . . 


of ox blood. 5 ubsldnce 

cncd for the manofoctureof Yfor 
oadujated 
?ed with 
At one time, 
blc meat on 


IcelandicMaas Lupines Beech Kernels 

SUBSTITUTES USED TOR “STRETCHING* 
EVcroup— Slnaai.Hciy. Sacudust. ftoots 
Icelandic Moss, Healbesr, HonseCbesfoot Meal, 
Beech Kernel .Tree Boric , Sand, Chalk .Qudrh 

1 t ininp* ^WFLIfMhBn >«!*■ era ■ < - I A - ' - - 


peroxide of bydi 
too, mere aids o > 
Ihe rmirkcl. mis 
of wood <duco 


SOUP CUBES 
Saif 92 % 

Glue 

Bone Extract 

Celery and Parsley. 


j-upine fiepanih'< 7 n (6*oa purged ofpoir+noyj cA**tdenjf,a l 


Nellie ^Ddndeiioi 


Some nofive plant's used as Vegetables during the War. 


^oisonxjus 


Coifs ctiestnut SfJolii 
ledYc/y Wort. 


B e rrie^ 


FAT SUBSTITUTES 


LARD 

Produced from raw. minced 
Ids and Jean pork. and 
after bein$ heavily sotted 
is packed in barrels 


SOME COMPONENTS OF GERMAN TEA SUBSTITUTES 
Camomiles. Dried Herbs of dl sorts, Raspberry. Blackberry 
Sfratuberry. Birch. Coltsfoot. Ha ytlnot. Chestnut Leaves. Rjnsy H 


?romT 1 fi' i ^u h *- 0iI ^Iwcfed 
be »' r ' e s is used 
JS2L222hl2^£^P°se&. 


103 Wort, Poly^onyrKnof'Gwsa. Dead Net 


WINE 


butter 

Marparine or 
Gallo cu 

12-20% Faf 
PoUfo meal and 


JAM 
Gelajioe 
Coloured Wafer 
and Essences 


PEPPERS 
70 %, Saif 
Ncifs 


PianY mucusl?) 


Paprika 


CThesJnuf Flour- 
15 sold as a 
substitute for 
Cocoa. 


Ground Acorns 
Asparac>os Seeds 

Roofs o f Reeds 

VVhifeThom, Su^drBecl, Fodder, Carrot*. Rye, 
Oats. Barley. Potatoes,Scoryonera. Dandelion 
Roots. Rhijomesof ConchGnsss. BeecKNuls. 
Roots of common Bracken. Goal's Beard . Sow 

Ghislle and of various Gr<nee& - 

Roasted Hip Seeds -Froth of Logwood- 

GriliedLupines . Buckwheat eh-- 

U_, __ 


Maije Odfmedl 
? albumen 
ftxudered Cacao 
Skins 


HOW GERMANY SEEKS TO MAKE GOOD HER SHORTAGE OF FOOD-STUFFS: WILD PLANTS AND OTHER SUBSTITUTES. 


The extent to which Germany ha* been reduced to using food substitutes is hardly 
realised, and greater knowledge on the subject might check the laments of some who 
grumble at the minor inconveniences to which we in this country are subjected. It has 
been stated that there are now ten thousand substitutes for real food on die German 
market, and while this certainly shows ingenuity and organisation, it at the same time 
indicates a serious state of affairs. According to one authority, Leipzig bakers have since 
U*» !••>. I—to. Min WmI nf mixed turmo and ootato meal, while various 


I repellent substances known as “ flour-stretcher* ” are used almost everywhere : German 
tea is made of an assortment of leaves and grass, coffee of acorns, roasted grape seeds, 
and asparagus seeds, while cheese, of the “ Hungarian " variety, is described as ** a 
mixture of dairy refuse, red pepper, and brick dust." M The new officially censored 
beer of uniform colour and gravity," it is said, ‘‘has a bloom like the bloom of a 
cornflower." It is not, of course, known how far Germany’s food supplies have increased 
by her progress in Russia.-U*wrm« Copyr^ktU m tkt Umiud SUu , and Caned*.] 


























































































PATROL 


POINT WARNING 


Dratn by 


One often sees, where there is a temporary street obstruction in the roadway, from a hole in the wood or stone pavement, or a break-up in the asphalte, particularly m 
foggy weather and after dark, a watchman with red lights installed close at hand to prevent traffic blundering into the obstruction and meeting with an accident. A similar 
precaution is shown taking place at sea, on a trade-route, in emergency circumstances. The hold-up is, of course, likely to be only temporary ; but until the drifting 
mine can be disposed of, by sinking it or towing it away, the patrol-vessel stands by the mine to warn —as shown, by hailing-vessels approaching the danger. Wherr 


the nxi^ricAi^ — 


\ a X __ 


STANDING BY A DRIFTING MINE: A BRITISH MINE-SWEEPER TURNING ASIDE AN 
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approaching neutral cargo-ship from a mine adrift on the surface. 

ex ^° ne n “ ne drifts, others, in like manner broken loose from moorings or from a mine-field in the vicinity, may be drifting. The enemy, as we know from the 
k ***** of many vessels, are given to moor mines in twos or clusters, with the same anchoring chain to the bottom for each group, so that if the anchor - chain 
’ the mines get loose together, and may drift away in a string, or one after the other. The neutral seen is, from the bow markings, a Spaniard, with a yellow 
b*rred by two crimson bars, such as passers over London Bridge may see constantly, similarly marked lying in the Pool.- [£>««* Copyrighted m the United Slates and Canada.) 
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THE TERRAIN OF THE PALESTINE CAMPAIGN: A LAND OF WADIS. 



WHERE DRY RIVER-BEDS DO DUTY AS ROADS : TYPICAL COUNTRY IN SOUTHERN PALESTINE- 
THE WADI GUZZE, NEAR GAZA 


A CHARACTERISTIC PANORAMA IN PALESTINE : ANOTHER VIEW OF THE WADI GUZZE, 
WITH A PICTURESQUE “CHAW’’ OF TRANSPORT CAMELS. 


The character of the country traversed by our troops in Palestine has changed with the 
advance north of Jerusalem into a rugged mountainous region. Photographs of these 
recent operations are, of course, not yet available, but those given above afford an 
excellent idea of the terrain crossed earlier in the campaign. In his review of events 
up to the capture of Jerusalem, General Allenby writes : “ Owing to the steep banks of 


many of the wadis which intersected the area of operations, the routes passable fcf 
wheeled transport were limited, and the going was heavy and difficult in many places 
Practically the whole of the transport available in the force, including 30,000 pack camels, 
had to be allotted to one portion of the eastern force, to enable it to be kept suppW 
with food, water, and ammunition at a distance of 15 to 20 miles in advance of railhead- 
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PALESTINE CONTRASTS: DESERT SANDS AND RICH FOLIAGE. 


LOOKING 


OVER THE PROMISED 


a British 
? SOUTHERN 


SURVEY PARTY ON A SAND MOUND 
PALESTINE. 


REFRESHING CHANGE FROM THE DROUGHT AND BARENESS OF THE 
THE INDIAN CAMEL CORPS IN A GREEN OASIS. 


5trik “ 1 S contrast in natural scenery is presented by these two photographs, illustrating 
f phases of the British campaign in Palestine. In the upper one a surrey 

tf is seen at work in the desert The man in civilian clothes on the right is an 


interpreter. In the background on the ^eft is a soldier of an Indian infantry escort The 
lower photograph shows some of the Indian Camel Corps passing through a very different 
scene, a road bordered by trees in full foliage and. on the near side, by a piece of water 


banked with bushes and grass. This oasis of cool greenery must have been very welcome 
after the drought and heat of the wilderness. Several references to the valuable work 
of the Imperial Camel Corps occur in General Alfenby’s despatch detailing the events of 
the campaign from the date of his assuming the command up to the fall of Jerusalem. 
Thus the Camel Corps took part in the capture of Beersheba, and in the pursuit of the 
Turks after they abandoned Gaza. 
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A HISTORIC PHOTOGRAPH: THE SURRENDER OF JERUSALEM. 


WITH THE WHITE FLAG : THE MAYOR OF JERUSALEM COMING OUT TO SURRENDER THE CITY TO GENERAL ALLENBY- 

MEETING THE FIRST BRITISH OUTPOSTS. 


This photograph, which has only just reached England, is unique and historic. It is 
from the only negative taken on the morning of December 9, when Jerusalem was 
surrendered to General AUenby’s army. It shows the Mayor of Jerusalem (with walking- 
stick and cigarette) and a white flag party on arrival at the first British outpost The 
Mayor came out with the flag of truce at 8 in the morning, and from the outpost where 
be presented himself was passed on, under escort to the General's headquarters, where 


the formal surrender was arranged. “The ceremony was very brief. The Gei 
the Mayor instructions for the maintenance of order and had guards placed 
public buildings outside the city, but no soldier of the King passed within the 
day.” Guards were also posted at the gates of the city, and General Allenby 
official entry into Jerusalem at noon on December ti. This entry, it may 
was characteristically free from anything approaching pageantry or bombast. 
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WELL-KNOWN M.P. ON “PELMANISM.” 

81 Admirals and Generals now Enrolled. 
75 ENROLMENTS IN ONE FIRM! 

P ELMANISM" continues its extraordinary progress amongst all classes and 
sections of the community. 

To the many notable endorsements of the System which have been already pub¬ 
lished there is now added an important pronouncement by a well-known M.P._ 

Sir James Yoxall, whose eminence, both as an educationist and as a Parliamentarian 
gives additional weight to his carefully considered opinion. 

“The more I think about it," uyi Sir James Yoxall, “the more I feel that 
Pelmaniam is the name of aomething much required by myriad, of people to-day " 

He adds : “I suspected Pelmanism ; when it began to be heard of I thought it 
was quackery. Now I with I had taken it up when 1 heard of it first.” ° 

This is very plain speaking; but plain speech is the kevnote of the entire article 
Thus one of the greatest national authorities upon the subject of edm-Lti™ ^ in¬ 
valuable and independent testimony to that of the many distinguished m ! n " sdds his 
who have expressed their enthusiasm for the new movement ^ d W ° men 

8i Admirals and Generals are now Pelmani<ir< and .. . 

the Navy and Army. The legal and medical nrnfc«- 2o » o0 ° of all ranks of 

.ritt to the C should 

Memory m which the Pelman Course is fullMeSbed tj ( ] J of “ M ' nd and 
sspecutl supplement dealing with “ Pelmanism as an Inr-n"^ expaiI J ed ' together with 
^arnUrepnnto, 7W». remarhable 
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fascination of THE 
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Easily Followed by Post. 

<"*. Science ! it « free 

business man rnnbf *J ard ' headed “ common-sense ” 
•bey follow with lb?™*' A " d as l ° ils resuIts - 
m »scular development ST with which 

It is nowhJJf , fe !T Physical exercise, 
nowhere leaH ♦ P rcI ended, and the inquirer is 
are "ained .. m ° ? u P.P°ff • l b at the promised benefits 
or ^ learnin S certain formula. 

, rCa ? ,ng ° f a P rinted book. The 
culture J >recise, . v l be same, again. as wit h physical 
by rearfino °i! an f c *pects to develop muscle 

Wsica] e 8 * ^°°^’ ^nows be must practise the 
be must nrfw;''” Similarly the Pelmauist knows 
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A British General. 

A Business Manager. 

An Engineer. 

A lTSr. 0f lDdependent M -«* 

3 Clerks. 

A Clergyman. 

2 (no occupation stated). 

A system which can evoke voluntarv 
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Over 250,000 Men and Women. 

The Pelman Course has already been followed 
by over 250,000 men and women. It is directed 
through the post, and is simple to Jallow. It takes 
up very little time. It involves no hard study. 

It can be practised anywhere, in the trenches, in 
the office, in the train, in spare minutes during the 
day. And yet in quite a short time it has the 
effect of developing the mind, just as physical 
exercise develops the muscles, of increasing your 
personal efficiency, and thus doubling your all-round 
capacity and income-earning power. 

The improvement begins with the first lesson, 
...id continues, increasingly, rigin up to the final 
lesson of the course lrc':- .dual instruction is 1 
given through the post, and the student receives 1 
the utmost assistance from the large expert staff of I 
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Exercises.’’ i n some ears, sound tedious; but reader of The Illustrated London News who 

*7 Pelman ist will bear out the statement that addresses The Pelman Institute, 53, Wennam 






For Smokers of 
Discrimination. 

Among smokers of discrimination, 
N estor is known the world over. The 
travelled man, the diplomat, the big 
game hunter, the naval and military 
officer, all know and appreciate the subtle 
quality and aroma of Nestor Cigarettes. 

Climate contributes much to the making of Nestor. 
It is the true Egyptian—made from choice selected 
Turkish leaf in Egypt’s ideal climate for the purpose. 

NESTOR 

_ GIAN AC LIS _ 

Cigarettes 

British Egypt's contribution to British Luxury. The 
Egyptian Government stamp guarantees ihe origin of 
Nestor. For nearly 40yearsNestor has held premier place. 


Surfine : 

», if- ; *o, a-; as, a/6; 50,5/-; 
ioo, 9/11. 

Excelsior (Milder): 

>, io*d.; a 5 , a/i; 50, 4/.; 
100, 8'-. 


SOME POPULAR SIZES: 


Ladiics* Cigarettes 
( Gold Tip ): 
•Queen,* 25, 3/5; ioo, 13/-. 
'Setos Amber' (Orientally 
perfumed), 10,1/10; ao, 38; 
50, 9f- ; 100, 17/9. 
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WOUMDED OFFICERS. 
We are always 
pleased to send a 
representative to 
any London Hos¬ 
pital to take in¬ 
structions for 
New Kit. 


GAMAGES 

Service * Tailors & Complete 
Military Providers. 

Energy and Enterprise have given 
us the forefront position as Military 
Outfitters. Quality and full Value 
for Money have kept us there. 



Everything 
Military 
under one 
Roof. 


HOLBORN. LONDON, E.C.1 
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LADIES' PAGE. 

M R ASQUITH has, very naturally, expressed his full 
assurance that a large proportion of the new 
women votets will ally themselves with the Liberal Party. 
Very likely he is right, for the cuiious franchise qualification 
devised for women is the neatest possible arrangement for 
minimising any special results from their vo*es. Five out 
of every six of the new female electorate are qualified to 
vote merely as the wives of male electors ; while the 
independent, self-supporting women, by the refusal to 
them of a lodger and service franchise, will be mainly still 
*kept from the polls. Now it is only reasonable to anticipate 
that most wives will vote, notwithstanding the secrecy of 
the ballot, under their husbands’ influence and direction. 
As Mrs. Seddon, wife of the famous Premier of New 
Zealand, said to me when I asked her if the wife’s vote 
there had tended to cause ’* discord in the family ”— 
which was a favourite bugbear of past discussions— 
*' We find,” said Mrs. Seddon, “ that there is very apt 
to be a family vote. When a husband and father 
is all that he ought to be, not only his wife, but his 
sons and daughters too, are likely to think as he does, 
and all go to vote on the same side." The wife’s vote, 
especially when she owes her possession of the right 
entirely to being her husband's wife, must be, in short, 
much of the nature of the old ” faggot votes.” This 
is inevitably the case. 

When the Married Woman's Property Act was under 
discussion, a great Judge said that he believed it would 
make no difference, for there hardly existed wives who 
could not be " either kissed or kicked ” out of their money 1 
This may, at any rate, be the case with the wife’s vote. 
Indeed, wives will frequently even regard the vote, coming 
to them solely because they are their husbands’ wives, as 
something over which a sort of marital right of control 
justly exists. Lawyers call the jewels with which a man 
supplies his wife “ paraphernalia ”—not as her own actual 
property, to dispose of in heT lifetime and to bequeath at 
her death as she wills, but as still the husband’s legal 
possession, which the lady may call her own, but which 
she only has and wears at his pleasure and for his honour 
and glory. The vote, coming in the same way, will be 
morally regarded by many dutiful wives, and perforce by 
others under pressure from masterful husbands, as " para¬ 
phernalia.” Then, political ignorance and irresponsibility 
about politics have been hitherto cultivated in women : 
is it reasonable to expect a generation brought up under 
that influence to develop initiative and courageous in¬ 
dependence ? Or is it not probable (as it is, in fact, true) 
that the average wife will say that her husband understands 
such matters more fully than she does, and that she had 
better simply adopt his opinions and act by his directions ? 
Such was, no doubt, the expectation with which the vote 
has been given to wives and refused to a large proportion 
of the self-dependent women. We must not look for any 



FOR OUTDOOR WEAR. 

A ooat and skirt of navy-blue serge with a waistcoat, now so much 
the vogue, of French red. Straps of the same shade adorn the cuffs. 

vast immediate results, therefore, from the enfranchise¬ 
ment of five million married women. Still, evolution 
can be very rapid, and it may prove wonderfully soon 


that wives will gain individual judgment and conscience 
in the use of their new power in the State. I n Mr 
Gerard’s very interesting book on his ” Four Years in 
Germany,” there is an amusing tale showing how one 
of the ultra-repressed, secluded girls of Egypt had soon 
developed individuality and will-power. Mr. Gerard savs 
that some Ambassadors (himself from the United States 
amongst them) were accredited in general terms to 
“ Germany,” while others were specifically sent to each 
and all of the petty potentates of the German Empire 
The King of Saxony decided within himself to resent such 
neglect by refusing to shake hands with anybody connected 
with the Legations not specifically accredited to himseli 
so when Mr. Gerard held out his hand it was not ac¬ 
cepted. But presently after came along the wife of 
the Turkish Ambassador, and she was an Egyptian 
Princess, the daughter of a Khedive. When the King 
of Saxony took no notice of her proffered hand, this 
harem-bred lady did not meekly accept the snub, but 
she “ went around the King of Saxony,” found his right 
hand, which he had put behind him, and brought it 
to the front and shook it warmly ! Well may Mr 
Kidd, in his new book, say that even in the course of 
one generation a complete change in morals and manners 
may often be effected. 

Women in war work have taken to wearing plain 
uniform in an unmurmuring and even satisfied manner 
that goes to confirm this view of the astonishing ease 
with which complete changes are brought about under 
some conditions. Nevertheless, the milliners believe that 
there are plenty of customers remaining, and they are 
producing new spring models accordingly. The greatest 
novelty that Paris has so far sent over is the turban toque— 
a genuine swathed turban, to be worn straight on the head 
and pulled down nearly to the eyebrows, the hair being 
almost entirely hidden. Chiffon or tulle or soft satin is 
twisted to build one of these turbans, either in a single 
colour, or varied by the use of a shot or shaded material, or 
by part of the turban being wound in folds of one shade, 
and then another shade being taken and twisted in. Thus[ 
a very full turban that I have seen is swathed of chiffon of 
intermixed brown and orange tints, with a gold tassel 
falling behind the right ear , while another is wholly of 
shaded grey, a long end of the tulle being left falling at 
the back to bring round the throat and hang down over 
the shoulders ; and a third is of very soft white satin and 
black tulle cleverly twisted together, the black also passing 
under the chin as a strap, hooking up on to the opposite 
edge of the turban. Needless to say, these turbans need 
making with the supreme good taste and lightness of 
touch of a quite high-class milliner to be at all effective. 
Veils should not be worn over the face with these true 
turbans of swathed soft materials; but there are also 
turban shaped straws in many pretty colours of which a 
veil, embroidered or woven with gold, or with spots or 
splashes of self-coloured net. forms the whole decoration 
thrown loosely over the shape. Filomena. 


Get it at 

Jkmodd 

I N the great first-floor Salon 
you will find such a choice 
of Bedstead Models as 
London would find hard 
to equal. Single bedsteads, 
double bedsteads, from the 
u bungalow” variety to the 
most luxurious — chiefly ex¬ 
clusive in design—all of honest 
quality and fine workmanship. 

It is the honest quality and workman¬ 
ship that should most of all persuade 
you of th6 wisdom of selecting here— 
you can always feel confident that a 
Harrods Bedstead is as good as it looks. 

The same applies to all of Harrods 
Furnishings — whatever the article, 
whatever its purpose, whatever its 
price. Once get that clearly in your 
mind—and nothing can so surely fix it’ 
there as actual trial—and you will 
“Get it at Harrods” henceforward 
without a word of further exhortation. 

TO OWNERS OF OLD OR 
BROKEN GOLD, etc. 

Do you know that Harrods buy—and pay the 
highest prices for—old or broken Gold, Silver, 
Platinum, or other precious metals; Diamonds, 
Pearls, and every kind of old or disused 
Jewellery. Silver, Gold, or Electroplate m 
all conditions, and will gladly send free 
valuation of any goods you send to them . 

HARRODS Ltd 

Woodman Bnrbidgt Managing Dirntor 

LONDON SW1 


HARRODS BEDSTEADS 



This is an example from the great Salon of' Choice Bedsteads on Harrods 
First Floor, where you may inspect the finest selection in London. 

Harrods are always pleased to submit 
sketches and estimates /or complete 
schemes of Home Furnishing , on request . 


Handsome Mahogany and Cane Bedstead, Chippendale design, with narrow carved ^ 
panel at foot end. Fitted with easy running French castors. Size 4 ft. x 6 ft * 
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TRY IT IN YOUR BATH 


V BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KINO. 

I SCRUBB’S AMMONIA A 

■ MARVELLOUS PREPARATION ■ 

BH Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 

Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 

Wm Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair I^Hl 
Sggt Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing 
WM | Alla ? 8 the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

^ Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 

Softens Hard Water. IT 
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tablets 

have le ^ndtn'^me of 

SEND them to your ^ Your « t^b-Tt'gn^ --22™ R k ^\"^ "***«■" 

"OKLicic. BUCKs » ENGLAND. 


“The Morning Scrape" 

Wn '‘ng from Salonica, ft I ,0,.^ 

a soldier says: |r~\| J 

If Wh ‘ U "go <* had a spell If I fVSo^ 

■rationally a u |y JfmV\° 

%f°T im0 '» »r c „l gkf M WS 

l@V 

wlh& 

•ting or 2?*- ?, Ur€ Ve?eUb,C oiU and P!«nt ash, no 
CreL. T^\k 9 ° md f m McCbnton ’* Shaving Soap, and 
ry them, and prove that they are just made for YOU- 

Hibernia, in Stick. .... j / 

F.tn n i «iu * ( 


Hibernia, in Stick. 

Kxquiute, „ 

Shaving Cream in Pot, or Tube. ! 


. . 71d. 

9d. and 1/- 


mclintons 

SRavingSoapS*Cream 

Include in your next parcel a tablet of Colleen 
Soap, 6<L ; a tube of Dental Cream, 9d. and 
1/-; a tube or pot of Toilet Cream, 1/- 

McCLINTON'S, Ltd. (Dept. A Y), DONAGHMORE. IRELAND. 



Save money by 
keeping a “Valet” 

This seeming paradox is true if your 
valet is the “Valet** AutoStrop Safety 
Kazor. It is the only safety razor with a 
self-contained automatic stropping device, 
enabling you to renew the edge daily by 
just 10 seconds stropping. 

Besides saving blades, you gain in personal 
comfort, for the keen stropped blade of the 

“VALET” 

A*vto-'St**or> 

Safety Razor f 

can be kept in the pink of condition. 

Instantly adjustable, and designed for easy 
deanmg, the “Valet” AuthStrop &S 
Kazor is as great a comfort to the busy 
civilian as to the man in naval blue or lcLakf 

TJf^e?*^***^? of heavily elver-plated 

S W ?P Bi n d VaJ /"v¥^ ««• twelve 

JyZJfzr ?- VaUt ; «»*><«« 2 \i- 

Of high-<j<ua dealer* throughout the world. 

The AutoStrop Safety Razor Co, LtdL. 61 . New Oxford St, London. W C.I 

And also at New York. Paris, MiUn. Sydney. Dublin, Torom!^^ ’ * 
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°»ly Rational Laxati 


“Don't you fora* 
,ck a box i 


blold 'and < r° nStlp * tion - Purifies the 
od, and keeps the body healthy. 

Jubol can be taken without alter- 

mg the daily routine, and is 

| an ideal laxative for travellers. 

Jubol improves the complexion. 


Constipation 

Enteritis 

Haemorrhoids 

Dyspepsia 

Skin 

Blemishes 

Sallow 

Complexion 
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Urin 
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can counteiact this. s ’ and URODONAL alone 

nH«sL h ° S l. 1 Wh0 . reRU,a ^ y take URODONAL avoid Rheum- 
atism. Migraine. Oout. Sciatica. Stones. OhesiTl 
etc., and maintain the youthful condition of their arteries. J 

It is always advisable to take URODONAL regularly, 
as there is always a tendency to an accumulation in the system 
of uric acid — that most pernicious of poisons. 

Numerous experiments have p. >ved the great efficacy ox 
URODONAL and have established its constant action. Emi¬ 
nent members of the French Medical Faculty, “ weU 
other countries, have duly recognised the } 

URODONAL. which has likewise obtained the sanction 
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of the English Medical 
I Profession. 
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I clectrarnsr FURI 
{pudon" CURT 

CRETONNES CASEMENTS 

CREIONNES from 9jd, to 
3/11 per yd. 

p Kl n/ki, COTTONS from 
2/9 to 9 f \ 1 per vd. 

1 F K1 i'!. AS AND OMHRES 

r feu 1 ?v", **/** P" vd. 
CASb-.MENl COTTONS 
WOOLS AND SILKS ill 
great variety, from lljd. to 
•/11 /'cr yd. 

THE '' HOSllTLi;” CURTAIN. 


Covered in Cott» 
i “Louis” Cretoni 

on, £5 5 0. 


the • roselyle- CURTAIN. 

; Rollon Sheeting, with applique be 
r in Chintz colourings.. 3J yds. Ion 
37/6 per pair. 


THE "DUCHESSE" CURTAIN. 

Of Holtun Sheeting, with, applique bor¬ 
der of Chrysanthemums. 3J yds. long, 
45 - per pair. 

PATTERNS POST FREE. 


Packed by 
ind Stores. 


OXO Limited, Thames House, London, B.C.4. 


MANY NUTRITIOUS DISHES 
CAN BE PREPARED WITH 


A handbill containing recipes for 0X0 and 
vegetable dishes, etc., will be sent free on 
receipt of a postcard addressed to— 


POTATOES, ONIONS AND 
OTHER VEGETABLES AND 


oxo 
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THE LATE SIR GEORGE ALEXANDER: A TRIBUTE. 
'I ^7lTH the death of Sir George Alexander goes the last 
» V of our more famous, actor-managers ; for, though four 
of our actor-knights fortunately still remain among us in 
retirement, he was the sole survivor, in more or less active 
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Hobbes, Stephen Phillips, H. V. Esmond, Anthony Hop 
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Removt Superfluous Hair Comfortably in your own Home 

Prices TO 6 &• 21/45 ( YW * iz<> c ° nuins ^eeA » 

ADAIR GAHESH ESTABLISHMENT S^timsSEV; 


Telephone—GERRARD 3782 


Also PARIS & NEW YORK MARK. 
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AT SPECIAL PRICES 
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Modern Modes have given us the 

•mart boot and shoe. But to look really 
•mart they must be well laced 

PATONS 


lace s 

appearance 

longer service than any other lace. Hundreds 
of mercerised threads plaited together gh e 
strength, elasticity and wearing qualities which 
more than satisfy. 4 e s wnich 

ALL BRITISH. 


WM, PATON. LTD. 
Johnstone - - Scotland. 


188? 
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C. Brandauer & Co.’s Ltd. 

CIRCULAR POINTEDJgg 

pens. Jmm 


SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS A 


ease of a soft lead pencil. 
Sample Boxes. 6d., to be 
from all Stationers. If out of sto, 
stamps to the Works, Bikmi 


London Warehouse : 124, NEWGATE STREI 
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L* BATHS 


FbgerCIarksj 

Il? 353 p 3 


Do not let Grey Hairs 
appear. 

Restores Grey or While Hair (o its 


IS NOT A DYE. 

Sold Everywhere. 


S^}jAs 



I 1 
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latluhair, W’esdo, 
LrOndon.” 


) LdTD 


“The Alleviation of Human Pain." 

(ESTABLISHED OVER 60 YEARS.) io 4 o Mayfair. 


FOR REAL REST & COMFORT 

The “Embassy” Adjustable Reclining Chair 
assumes any position by a simple touch 
on a SRlc lever - Automatic, self-adjusting. 

M (Section I.) 


CARTERS, 


‘Mor>l>R\ COMFORT I CRX1I CU K ” 

■ lie Naml.,,,1 Hook of Ref,-ret,. v lor In, 
anil t ornfort Lovers. Post Free. 


2. 4 ff 6. MEW CAVENDISH ST. 
LONDON. W.I. 


laxative and Refreshing Fruit Lo^ 

CONSTIPATION 

Gastric and Intestinal Troubles 

TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON 

- ■ s - *• 


Tobacco Bloom 
i rutterC igarettes 


• 30’s 2'9 • • 100's5'& 
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Knife Polish 





A NIB TO SUIT 
YOUR HAND 




ALL ADMIRE 
MYERS’ PENS 


THE “SANITAS” C9. LIMEHOUSEJ 

LONDON. E.. 


GARlEB^lNfi 


Company l 1 !? 

196, York Road. King's Cross. N. 7 

CARPETS shamp ooed, carpets dyed! 

-- COLLECTION AND DELIVERY FREE. 



Smooth and Velvety, with easy Gliding 
Action. The Pens for Restful Writing. 

ASSORTED 6d. SAMPLE BOX 
OF ALL STATIONERS 

Or post free, Sevenpence, from Manufacturers 

M. MYERS & SON, Ld., Charlotte Street. 

Birmingham. 
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BAILEY’S TURNSTILES, 

TURRET CLOCKS, 
PUMPS AND VALVES, I 
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famous Palmer Cord Foundation, 
which minimises internal friction, and 
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SESSEL PEARLS 


SESSEL 
PEARLS 
An* the finest 
duct inns 
Misting. Ihcr 
are made by a 



_ Genuine Orien¬ 
tal Pearls. 

iWlic.-e.wh .Ac. Clasp £4 4 0 

Rea Dumond CUsn,. with SVSSK I. Vf A It I 

I' "• ' m • r„.,r „ ,,,, £ 3 30 

M s-l I ri- A It I. I.,.,,,, s, , I . , ,, 

■■■>■■ ' .. ' ..„• £1 to 0 

BROCHURE ^ox REQUEST, 

Old Cold Silver. Diamond,. etc.. taken in 
•xchange or purchaeed for camh. 

SESSEL ( Bourne . Ltd.\ 

•4 8f I4 a, New Bond St., London. W. 1 


Rowland’s 

Odonto 

Tht Best Tooth Powder, as it contains 

. ™ acid or gntty substances. 

WHITENS 
_ THE teeth 

Prevents and arrests decay; 2s. 9d. per 

! ’ n1 > a powder can clean or 

R<m h V °T ° f St "res, Chemists, ami 
_J*Wi.\M>.s. f.;, I Litton Garden. London 



HIMROD’S Cure 
for ASTHMA 

Give* instant relief from 
Catarrh. Asthma, etc. 
The Standard Remedy 
for orcr 40 years. 

At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 




t Anxious Mothers 

“IV /TANY mothers are 1% 
j*V 1V1 worri<d about the jftj 
changing of liaby's 
f*i Food from timo to time. itr 
jj* The Fottd that suits at six £}■ 
weeks of m;e will not suffice 
at six months. ‘*4 

*Vl The ‘Allenburys’ Foods are the » *,’ 
only system of Infant Feeding that 
f/)i provides for Baby's needs step by S- 
step a progressive dietary suited iff 
- { to Baby's growing digestive powers | r 
from birth onwards. 

Tlio juice of grape*. orangi>s, or ££ 
•je meat jiiieo so benelicial to the hand t.1 
i *4 fed luiby cun bo Riven with thorn 
ft? Foods, indinstnictionsarefurnished 

• on each package. "•*' 

SBft*« 

% Foods $ 


Promote Health and Sturdy 
Development. 

MILK FOOD No. 1. 

From birth to 3 mouths. 

MILK HOD No. 2 . 

From 3 tit 6 month'. 
MALTED FOOD No 3 . 

From 6 months ■ pwords. 

Ltd., London 




When you examine a Denby lorry, one of the things that 
strikes you most forcibly is the thoroughness of its construction. 
The smallest bolt or nut has the same great factor of safety 
for its work as the massive frame or the sturdy axle. 

Denby lorries, therefore, are practically immune from the 
so-called minor troubles that do so much to affect the satisfac¬ 
tory service of a motor-lorry. 

And Denby lorries will carry their maximum load in any 
kind of going at a remarkably low petrol consumption. 

Cable Address " DENTRUX.” 

Cable Codes Western Union and A.B.C. 5lh edition. 


DENBY MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, 
Detroit, U.S.A. 


SHORTAGE OF GOLD. 
Hlfhut prices now given (or old Odd and 
Jewellery o( any sort. 


S. SMITH & SON, Ltd. 

Holders of a Royal II ’arrant,. Est. rS$t. 

Watch & Chronometer Makers to the Admiralty. 

Luminous‘Allies Watch Unbreakable Front 

No mote Broken Watch Classes ! WHY ? ? ? 
Because il is impossible to break the Front ! 





mpi 


Silver ^ Oust and 

Screw-in Case. Damp proof. 

£4 4 O r r.",T'L^ T c:r,’£4 4 0 
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Foreign | / 
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Hrrmi'lic 


Extra 
l/6 e 


•f Lamp. sM x ,K 
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Fine Diamond Hrooch, J£S 


Fine Sapphire and JF.WF.LLERY Fine Double Ouster 
Diamond King, .. . . Diamond Rin K) 

C« 18 0 Always in Mw*. Cl0 10 0 


Grand Hotel Bldgs.. Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 

Wert End Brnnrh 68. Piccadilly. W.C. 

ne**e write for S|wc.,l List* nf Accessories for the Front, 
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TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 


Brain, Nerve and Body. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 30 . 1918 . 


NINEPENCE. 


The Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Engravings and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the Colonies, Europe, and the United S 



“UNSUCCESSFULLY ATTACKED’: BRITISH CRAFT TURNING THE TABLES ON AN UNWARY GERMAN SUBMARINE. 


1 a recent official statement of submarine statistics, the number of British ships 
unsuccessfully attacked 1 ’ by U-boats in a period 0^46 weeks was given as 617. Here 
e ' 1,ush- ate a typical case of such “unsuccessful attacks.’’ It may be pointed out 
>at, on detached escort work, a submarine may be much more readily seen at a distance 

Copyrighted is the 


from the high situation of the look-out on board a merchant - vessel than with the low 
range of vision possessed by light patrol craft. Furthermore, the submarine may not 
see the low-lying speedy craft, and will sometimes unwarily attempt to attack a merchant- 
ship by gun-fire. It is then that the pirate receives a sharp surprise. 

United States and Canada. 
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THE GERMAN BLOW ON OUR FIFTY-MILE FRONT: THE BATTLE-AREA 
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On March 21 Sir Douglas Haig reported that " a heavy bombardment was opened by the 
enemy shortly before dawn this morning against our whole front from Vendeuil, south of 


St Quentin, to the River Scarpe,” and “ a powerful infantry attack was 
enemy on a front of over fifty miles,” from La F£rs, to the Sensee River 
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BAULKED! AN ANGLO-GERMAN AIR-FIGHT OVER THE WESTERN FRONT. 

FROM A WATER - COLOUR BY C FLEMING WILLIAMS. 



HANGING- ON HER PROPELLER”: A BRITISH AEROPLANE ABOUT TO “FLATTEN OUT” AND ATTACK. 


This drawing illustrates one of the commonest methods adopted by pilots of both sides 
0 avoid the downward swoop of an enemy. In the foreground, a British-built machine 
'* Frenrh design has been dived on by a Hun. Realising his danger, the British airman 
las pulled his control stick back until his machine is nearly vertical and momentarily 


“hanging on her propeller.” The Hun shoots past; the British scout then falls back 
into a position immediately behind him, “sitting on his tail,” and lets him have a burst 
from a fixed gun firing forward through his propeller, the gun being synchronised so 
that the bullets miss the whirring blades. — [Drawing Copyrighted in the Untied Slates and Canada.] 
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THE ALLOTMENT TO THE RESCUE. By s. L. bensusan. 


I T was stated last week that allotments are growing 
at the rate of something between forty and fifty 
thousand a month ! When a fair-sized allotment is 
properly cultivated, at least one family lias its own 
supply of beans, peas, and green food of all kinds, to 
say nothing'of potatoes and the other root vegetables. 
Give the allotment - holder a “Belgian Hare” or 
Flemish Giant,” a few really serviceable chickens, 
and, if possible, a pig or an interest in a pig, and you 
have a self-supporting man ; perhaps, with a goat 
added, a self-supporting family. It is possible to 
work wonders on twenty rods of land, and it may be 
remarked that one hundred and sixty go to the acre. 

I tried the experiment last year of parcelling an 
acre of ground into twenty an l forty rod lots. It 
was my special object to see what could be done if 
allotment-holders would co-operate and grow a par¬ 
ticular crop iu one piece, instead of having a dozen 
little pieces here and there. Some vegetables do not 
require rich land, others cannot thrive without it. 
There is a certain economy of seed, too, when men 
co-operate ; for if there are a dozen or a score of workers 
on an acre, and each buys his own seed, there is 
bound to be w r aste, since it is impossible to buy a 
quantity sufficiently small for each individual’s use. 

I turn to my notes to see what the actual results 
were, and may preface the statement by saying that 
the acre field paid, although it took the whole time of 
a skilled worker for half a year, and the bill for seeds 
and manures was a heavy one. On twenty-five rods 
there was a yield of two tons of carrots. On the same 


amount of ground, upwards of tw r enty bushels of 
onions were grown from 1 1 lb. of seed. From forty 
rods of ground, a quarter of an acre, rather more 
than a ton of Jerusalem artichokes came to hand. 
Brussels sprouts, sown under glass in early spring, 
then transplanted on to a seed bed, and finally planted 
out a yard apart, yielded Gargantuan growths. It is 
not necessary to give further details ; suffice it that, 
by planting on sufficient ground, it was possible to 
get marketable results ; and if allotment-holders 
would combine to this end, they would be able to grow 
at greatly reduced cost for seeds and labour. 

This consideration is worth pondering, for the 
allotment-holder, recruited from every' class of the 
non-combatant community, and hereafter to be rein¬ 
forced by soldiers and sailors home from the war, has 
come to stay. His patron saint, if he had one, would 
be the late Mr. Willet, w'hose Daylight Saving scheme 
is popular with every class of the community, save 
the daily' farmer, who has not yet succeeded in making 
his cows take it seriously. The extra hour goes to 
the allotment. By the time the city has been left 
behind, the war-time meal eaten and criticised, and 
the precious pipe of peace smoked, there is still a 
space of daylight. Only those who have grown food 
on some scale, be it the box of mustard and cress, or 
the hundred acres of wheat, can understand the joy 
of watching die miracle of growth. To-day there is 
the utilitarian side. The fruit can be tinned or 
bottled, some of the rarer vegetables may be treated 
in like fashion, the roots can be housed in “ clamps ” 


or " graves,” walled and roofed against the frost. 
Government is considering ways and means of dis¬ 
posing of every grower’s surplus ; and while the 
allotment holder can keep his potatoes, if he wishes to 
do so, he will find a market for what he has to spare. 

In a few years, John Smith has changed his habits 
entirely. If single, he would go ” up West ” when 
the day’s work was done. He would dine in the 
restaurant of his own choice, and go to the entertain¬ 
ment he liked best. To-day John Smith must look to 
his allotment, his poultry' - run, his rabbdt-hutch, nis 
pig sty, and his goat-shed : and to do him justice, he is 
showing that he can be industrious as easily as he can 
be idle, and far more enthusiastically. He is becoming 
a handy man. He can make garden tools and im¬ 
plements for simplifying his work. The building of a 
shed presents no difficulties to him, even the frame 
or “ light ” falls within his competence. He will 
talk of food values, and the relative merits of manures. 
If before the war he was an amateur of the garden, his 
pride was probably divided between roses and sweet 
peas. To-day it will be given wholly to vegetables. 
They say that the golf links of yesterday are the 
cabbage patches of to-day and to-morrow, and that 
the tennis court has become an onion bed for the 
good of the one cause that matters. All praise to 
the allotment-holder ! Let him co-operate, and he 
will do better still. He will get the additional 
incentive— 

Quis cnim virtutem amplcctitur ipsam 

Praemia si tollas ? 


THE AMERICAN SOLDIER: A FIRST-CLASS FIGHTING MAN. 0 By E. B. osborn. 


W ITHOUT a measure of training and officers in 
whom he has confidence, no citizen soldier can 
be expected to fight well. There was a time when the 
American people were in danger of forgetting this 
wholesome truth; though there are episodes in their 
military history, as in that of all other modem nations, 
which enforce it in a manner distressing to the amour 
propre of patriotic Americans. The legend of the 
” embattled farmers ” and other myths dating from 
the War of Independence, which ignored the presence 
of officers with actual experience of European warfare, 
had given rise to a popular belief that the United 
States could always improvise an army adeqiUt^ to 
the national needs. Mr. W. J. Bryan’s assertion that 
military preparations were unnecessary' because " ten 
million citizens would spring to arms ” the moment 
the foot of an invader touched the sacred soil of their 
country, was an extreme example of this far-descended 
fallacy. To-day such sayings are regarded as foolish 
braggadocio, and no effort is being spared to provide 
the American citizen soldier with the training, leader 
ship, and equipment which will enable him to “ make 
good ” in the tremendous struggle for a decision on 
the West Front. American officers, I find, are most 
modest in their expressions of quiet hopefulness. 
" If only Sammy pans out as well as Tommy,” said 
one of them, “ we shall be more than satisfied.” Thus 
spoke the true American, the conqueror of many 
wildernesses. In the Civil War the American citizen 
soldier proved himself a better fighting man than the 
German. In the Franco-Prussian War the highest loss 


THE NEED OF NITROGEN: 

N OBODY now doubts that not this country' 
alone, but the whole world, is “ up against ” 
a serious shortage in cereals. As Sir William Crookes 
showed some twenty years ago, the population was 
even then increasing faster than the crops required to 
feed it, and before very long was humanly certain to 
find itself without bread to put into its mouth. The 
remedy which the veteran nan of science proposed 
for this state of things was to increase not only the 
cultivable area of the world’s surface, but the pro¬ 
ductiveness of that area which was already under 
cultivation, and for this purpose he showed con¬ 
clusively that there was nothing like nitrogen. Nature 
herself proceeds along these lines when she takes the 
free nitrogen from the atmosphere and converts it by 
subtle alchemy into the leaves, the straw, and finally 
the blossom and fruit of wheat and ether food-plants, 
and we have only to follow her methods to find half 
our problem solved. Let some “ fertiliser,” consisting 
wholly or partly of a salt into the composition of 
which nitrogen enters, be applied to land sown with 
wheat, barley, or turnips in the proportion of some¬ 
thing like one hundredweight of chemical to the 
acre, and the yield at once leaps up to nearly 
double what it was before. Land which formerly 
produced twenty-eight bushels of barley, fifteen of 
wheat, or nine tons of mangolds to the acre, when 
thus treated gives readily forty-nine bushels of barley, 
twenty-seven of wheat, or fifteen tons of mangolds; 
and this can be kept up, if not indefinitely, yet for a 
considerable number of years. We have, in fact, made 


sustained by any German regiment was 49 per cent., 
and the old rule that from 20 to 30 per cent, of casualties 
kills the fighting spirit of a unit for the time being 
almost always held good. It was not so in the 
American War of Secession, where it was shown again 
and again that the most terrific pounding left the 
moral of a regiment absolutely unimpaired. Instances 
of losses in a single action as high as 60 per cent, were 
frequent on both sides, and much more often than not 
the survivors went on fighting valiantly. The famous 
lines of Brownell’s war-poem— 

Fear ? A forgotten form ! 

Death ? A dream of the eyes ! 

We were atoms in God’s great storm 
'fl at roared through the angry skies, 

were true of Noitherners and Southerners alike ; 
neither losses nor long marches with many a hungry 
belly, to use Bunyan’s phrase, could rust the valiancy 
of either army. Whether or not war was then as 
nerve-shattering a business as it is in these days of 
high explosives and monstrous mechanisms of slaughter 
is a difficult question. But the unexpected was con¬ 
stantly occurring in the War of Secession. The use 
of wire entanglements, though limited in extent, beg..11 
then ; and, turning to the sea warfare, which was one 
of the factors which gave victory to the North, we 
find that submerged torpedoes were employed, and 
that the Confederates actually sent out a submarine 
torpedo-boat against the ships blockading Charleston 
Harbour. Science was beginning to take a hand in war¬ 
fare. That America has the finest raw material for 


two ears of corn or two edible roots grow where one 
grew before; and there would thus be no fear of 
starvation, nor even of shortage, if only we could get 
enough nitrogen. 

Now the source upon which Europe and America 
has hitherto depended for the supply of nitrogen is the 
Chile nitrate beds, of which some account was given in 
The Illustrated London News a few weeks ago. These 
huge deposits of nitrate of soda or Chile saltpetre are, 
however, so far from being inexhaustible that experts 
think the present demands on them will lead to their 
being worked out in less than fifty years, and our 
present stock of fertilisers would be then at an end 
were it not that a fresh and endless source of nitrogen 
is open to us in the air. For our atmosphere, which 
consists roughly of four parts of nitrogen-gas to one of 
oxygen—not in chemical compound, but in mechanical 
mixture—is so plentiful that it has been calculated 
that seven tons of nitrogen are waiting for us outside 
every square yard of the earth’s surface. We have 
only to hit upon some means of capturing, or, as the 
chemists say, of ” fixing ” this nitrogen, and we can 
watch with indifference the exhaustion of the Chile 
nitrate beds. 

Luckily for us, science, mainly during the last ten 
years, has discovered several ways of effecting this 
fixation. There is the Birkeland and Eyde process, in 
which atmospheric air is passed between the two poles 
of an electric arc of so fierce a heat that the oxygen 
vanishes and the nitrogen alone remains, to be caught 
in large towers and converted into nitrate of lime. Or 


making soldiers cannot be denied. The average Ameri¬ 
can has keen initiative, and a plentiful supply of that 
open-air commonsense (called “ horse-sense ’’out West) 
which prevents courage lrom becoming foolhardiness. 
When it comes to fighting, he combines Sian and caution 
in a singular degree. As a conqueror of the wilderness 
in the further and nearer past, he has been taught by 
Nature, who is always setting traps for the unwary 
to look before he leaps, to use his brains as well as his 
physical gifts in every swift emergency. Let me give 
an example from my Western experiences. Several 
bad Indians, fugitives from the white man’s justice, 
decided to wage war on the North-West Mounted 
Police, and entrenched themselves in a bluff in 
Saskatchewan. There were a number of Americans 
in the party of volunteers mustered to take this 
sylvan fortress. Half-a-dozen of them were shot in 
the first attack, and in the end two nine-poundeis were 
brought up to finish the affair without further less of 
life. None of the Americans who crawled into the 
bluff were killed or wounded. They noticed that the 
undergrowth had been cut away here and there, and 
guessed at cnce that the ancestral aptitude of the 
Indians for fighting had prompted them to cut 
radiating run-ways from their central rifle-pit through 
the willow and fire-weed of the little patch of woodland. 
It was fatal to crawl into one of these long, narrow 
clearings—you were then in a kind of rifle-gallery. 
The Boche will find the American far too wary' to be 
caught by his subtlest death-traps, and when it comes 
to hand-to-hand fighting will be quite outclassed. 


there is the Hinde process, wherein the carbide of 
calcium familiar to all used to acetylene lighting is 
heated and air passed over it, when calcium cyc.nr.mide 
or nitrolin is formed, which has been proved to be one 
of the best of fertilisers. Or there is the Haber process 
employed by' the Badische Anilin Fabrik, where the two 
chief gases of the atmosphere—namely', nitrogen and 
oxygen—are forced to combine chemically into nitric 
acid by means of a ” catalyst,” or third body whose 
composition is kept secret. By this means, our 
enemies are said to be at present turning out yearly 
hall-a-million tons of ammonia, which is nothing but 
a compound of nitrogen and hydrogen. There is 
also a French process where nitrogen is won by 
roasting bauxite or aluminium ore, which would be 
the more interesting were it not that the Germans 
have got hold of most of the bauxite. Or, lastly 
there is the process which aims at utilising the great 
stores of peat which Western Europe holds, bv pass^ 
ing it through iron tubes under an electric current of 
high voltage, with the result that the peat is converted 
into a sohcl fuel, while sulphate of ammonia, another 
most efficient fertiliser, is got as a by-product. W hie 1 
of these processes has been adopted by' the Britis 1 
Government cannot here be said ; but, as it has been 
already mentioned in the Press that they are spenc mg 
a large sum on factories for ” fixing ” nitrogen, "e 
may hope it is a fairly economical one. Nitrogen, > 
may be noticed, is the principal constituent of ug 1 
explosives as well as of fertilisers; so that tie * 
tabling and the destruction ol life alike require 


THE AIR AS A SOURCE OF SUPPLY. 0 By F. L. 
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AS THE HOUSES OF JERICHO APPEAR TO-DAY: IN THE MAIN STREET OF THE 
VILLAGE DURING THE BRITISH OCCUPATION. 


THE DASH IN WHICH FINALLY CAPTURED JERICHO : A NEW ZEALAND MOUNTED 
DETACHMENT GALLOPING THROUGH THE OUTSKIRTS. 


Jericho was taken on February 21, little opposition being offered by the retreat ng Turks 
‘n the dosing stages of our advance on the town -or, as it now is—village. Anzac 
mounted troops carried out the final charge into the place which delivered Jericho into 
our hands. One New Zealand detachment galloping in is seen in the fifth illustration. 
Once the second city of Judsea, Jericho, under Turkish nvsrule, long since degenerated 
into little better than the poverty-stricken village of Arab huts as it appeared when we 
took the place. Latterly the Turks used the place as a base camp, and its strategic 
position is important Jericho stands amidst an oasis of trees where the tortuous western I 


road from Jerusalem, conv'ng down steeply through ravines and past sterile steeysided 
hills, w dens out on to the Dead Sea and Jordan valley plain. What remains of its 
historic walls which fell before the blasts of Joshua’s trumpets are now low mounds of 
sun-baked mud and sand. They were partially excavated not long before the war in the 
interests of historic investigation as to the Scriptural account of their dramatic collapse. 
Jericho boasts one house of European build, which was before the war the hotel where 
intending visitors to the Dead Sea put up. The Arab “guides" also were always keen 
to show tourists the traditional site of Rahab's house. 
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I T has often been said that the Bolshevik leaders 
turned Russia upside down ; but it is to me a 
much more curious point that they have turned them¬ 
selves upside down. When last seen, Lenin and his 
friends were most unmistakably standing on their 
heads. Insurrection is always a human and some¬ 
times a happy event; but inconsistency is particularly 
inconsistent with it. The least we can ask of a rebel 
is that he should be a fanatic ; and the least we can 
ask of a fanatic is that he should be a logician. Now 
the logic of Lenin ended in a very curious and com¬ 
plete reversal. The Bolshevik is now repeating, with 
a singular neatness, his own original statement read 
backwards. He began by saying that the war w r as 
wicked, but must be endured—in the hope that a 
pure and happy peace would come soon. He ended 
by saying that the peace was wicked, but must be 
endured—in the hope that a pure and happy wz.r 
would come soon. He points, as to a rosy dawn, to 
that same reality from which he has just fed as from 
a red conflagration. As he reviled the war he was 
supposed to be waging, so In. reviled the peace he was 
supposed to be signing. 

His more flippant critics 
might imply that, as he 
did not like the war he 
conducted, or the peace 
he concluded, it is pos¬ 
sible he will not be any 
better pleased with the 
other w r ar he has pro¬ 
phesied. But this is a 
superficial view, and I 
am concerned with a 
more serious and fund¬ 
amental fallacy. Lenin 
might say that the w'ar 
w’as forced on him by 
the Tsar, and the peace 
forced on him by the 
Kaiser ; but he cannot 
say that the Bolshevik 
movement was forced 
by anybody but Bol¬ 
sheviks. The logic of 
Ixnin was his own; and 
it is more and more 
apparent that it was 
very illogical. 

For his final phrases 
throw a doubt not 
merely on the war, and 
not merely on the peace, 
but actually on the re¬ 
volution. The stages 
by which he reached 
this position were each 
more extraordinary 
than the last, and are worth recalling now if only as a 
curiosity of history. First, he told us that, if the Rus¬ 
sian common soldier would set the example of laying 
down his arms, the German common soldier would do 
the same. The Russian did practically do this ; and 
the German, in a h'ghly marked manner, declined to 
do anything of the sort. Lenin then tacitly abandons 
the whole theory of the moral example, and says that 
the sooner the Russian soldier picks up his arms again 
the better—in which I respectfully agree with him. 
But he adds that the Russian cannot pick them up 
again for a considerable time, and in a sense this may 
be true and the reason is hardly recondite. It may 
be expressed by saying that Lenin told the soldier to 
fling away his weapons with a very wild gesture to 
a very considerable distance. In all simplicity, the 
reason why Bolshevism could not gather the army 
was because Bolshevism had completely scattered it. 
But the reason the Bolshevik leader himself gave, 
in his last speech, is a truly extraordinary one. He 
practically complained that the poor Russian, who 
had advanced with him along the path of progress far 
enough to throw' away his rifle, had not advanced far 
enough to pick it up again. He actually suggested 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 

that the enlightened Slav, who has just made peace, 
is not yet sufficiently enlightened to make war. He 
is not modern enough for militarism, and has not yet 
acquired all the culture required to turn him into 
cannon-fodder. 

His only reward for being the first of the peace¬ 
makers is to be condoled with on being inevitably 
the last and least military of the military men. For 
Lenin’s last speech was quite specific and lucid on 
this matter. He says there must be another and 
more successful conflict; but that the enemy is still 
too superior in science, and his own country too 
inferior in civilisation, for it to be conducted with 
success. This can only mean that the matter must 
be settled by arms, but by arms of more precision ; 
by armies, but by armies of stricter discipline. It is 
a very sensible decision, if a somewhat belated one ; 
and we may be glad of this new testimony to the 
great central truth—that a humiliating peace with 
Prussia will not even prove to be a peace, but only 
a humiliation. But Lenin apparently proceeded to 


a pronouncement even more momentous, to one that 
strikes at the root of the whole claim of his republic 
to be a republic—and even of the claim of his 
revolution to be a revolution. 

He said in so many words that the “ ignorant 
peasantry ” of Russia—who are, of cornse, the great 
majority of Russia—have even now no comprehension 
of what has occurred. He said that the interval 
between now and the next sanguinary world-war may 
be happily ?.nd profitably whiled away by seeing that 
the new revolutionary ideas “ ripen in the mind of the 
masses.” Now it is surely obvious, on a revolutionary 
and not a conservative assumption, that revolutionary 
ideas ought to be tolerably ripe before they produce 
a revolution. It is absurd, upon any argument, to 
make the disturbance first and the discontent after¬ 
wards. It is absurd, I say, upon any argument ; and 
it is trebly absurd upon a democratic argument. By 
whose authority were the Bolsheviks first rioting and 
then ruling, first making war, then making peace, 
and then wanting to make war again ? If they were 
not acting in the name of the masses, in whose name 
in heaven or earth were they acting ? They had no 


right to ask us even to excuse their success, if they 
had not already converted the common citizens. And 
now they claim the right to ask us to excuse their 
failure, merely because they had not converted them. 
In other words, they ask to be excused for being an 
unsuccessful oligarchy, on the bare plea that they 
were an oligarchy. Now', surprising as it may seem, 
I do not believe in oligarchy ; monstrous as the 
suggestion may be to a truly modem mind, I really 
do believe in democracy. And, in the light of his last 
confessions, I should surely have the right to ask Lenin 
what it is that he believes in. That the populace is 
ignorant may be an excellent reason for not being a 
democrat. But it is hardly a reason for being a dis¬ 
loyal democrat ; and it cannot possibly be a reason 
for being an unreasonable one. I confess I cannot 
believe that the original Bolshevik movement was 
quite so unpopular as its chief popular leader now 
tells us. I cannot think he was so wholly devoid of 
all democratic justification as he himself sf.ys. But 
the admission does suggest that the emotions of the 
revolution w r ere very mixed ; and the ideas of its 
leaders seem very 
mixed also. 

It is obvious that a 
politician often passes 
the first half of his life 
in explaining that he 
can do something, and 
the second half of it in 
explaining that he can¬ 
not. WTien he is in 
opposition he is an ex¬ 
pert on the means to 
some end ; and when 
he is in office he is an 
expert on the obstacles 
to it. In short, when he 
is impotent he proves 
to us that the thing is 
easy ; and when he is 
omnipotent he proves 
that it is impossible. 
1 do not pretend that 
this inconsistency is 
peculiar to Bolsheviks 
or peculiar to Russians; 
it is as much the note 
of our native politicians 
as of any other. And 
it is precisely for that 
very practical reason 
that I mention the 
matter here. Lenin, 
when he was defend¬ 
ing his failure, talked 
very differently from 
Lenin when he was 
defending his success. But, so far from suggesting 
that Lenin was alone in this, I think it wise to suggest 
that there will be many like him. Whether the part 
was corrupt or merely confused, there are many 
politicians in England who will be only too ready to 
play it; and we do not want that pantomime turn 
played over again here. We do not want the war lost 
and the peace spoilt, merely that a demagogue may 
end by confessing that he was never a democrat. We 
do not want some cosmopolitan crank thwarting our 
patriotism on the plea that the working classes are 
with him, and then escaping in the plea that they 
have always been against him. We must not be swcp 
away by a panic, on the ground that it is popular, 
only to learn from those who started it that it ne\er 
w r as popular at all. It will be well to be warned in 
time that some p ig with a purely fictitious mandate 
may attempt lo make a thoroughly bad settlemen , 
well knowing that, if it turns out worse than e\en 
he intended, he can fall back on the airs an 
graces of an intellectual aristocrat, deplore t e 
unscientific and uncivilised stage of developmen 
of better men than himself, and blame the ru 
ignorance of the British working man. 



INDIAN SOLDIERS BEING DECORATED IN INDIA : AT A MEDAL DISTRIBUTION BY THE VICEROY AT DELHI. 

The distribution of war medals and distinctions won by Indian soldiers of various ranks and arms of the service, iUust ated above, took place during 
tie present—or now ending—“cold weather" season at Delhi, while the Viceroy was at the Imperial Capital of India. It is hardly needful to 
particularise how Indian regiments have gained honour and fame in action on all fronts during the war, beginning with the earlier months of the 

Western Front fighting, in especial in the Ypres district, where the first V.C.’s awarded to sepoys were won —the decorations being subsequently 

conferred on the heroes by the King in person. I.n the group of recipients shown tbove waiting to pass before the Viceregal dais, may be identified 
Gurkhas, Sikhs, Punjabi Musalmans, and others of the “fighting races" of India who have been, and are, so gallantly doing their duty to their 
Emperor, the King, and the British raj. [Photograph by Dali.] 
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GOTHAS DOWN: A DESTROYED PARIS-RAIDER: A ’PLANE WINGED. 

Photographs by F.hrhard and Morsac. 



I. A PARIS-RAIDER BROUGHT DOWN IN FLAMES NEAR CHATEAU THIERRY: THE WRECKAGE NEXT DAY. 


L Br °UGHT DOWN INTACT ON THE FRENCH SIDE OF THE STRAITS OF DOVER : A GOTHA ON VIEW, BY RODIN S “ BURGHERS OF CALAIS," IN CALAIS. 


0ur °* German bomb-dropping Gothas that made a nocturnal attack on Paris on 
* arch 11 “»t their deserved late in the course of the raid. The one of which the 
wned out and charred remains are shown in the first of these illustrations, was set 
" fire wh *>* in flight It fell a flaming mass in a field at Essomes, in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Chiteau-Thierry, on the Marne, twenty-three miles from Soissons, and sixty 
tiles from Paris. Chiteau-Thierry, by the way, was the birthplace of La Fontaine, 


and the scene of one of Napoleon’s brilliant for lorn-hope victories over the Prussian* 
during his campaign at bay in 1S14. The destroyed Gotha had three airmen on board. 
Two of them were burned to death ; the third, a Bavarian captain, named Sc hoe bier, 
died in hospital from his injuries a few hours after being picked up by the French. 
Another Gotha, captured intact shortly before, near Calais, is seen in the second illus¬ 
tration, while displayed as a trophy on the Place Richelieu, Calais. 

































MOUNTAIN FUNERAL ON THE ITALIAN FRONT: A COFFIN ON A CABLE-WAY 



MONTE ADAMELLO SALUTING 








































•LIKE A CHRISTIAN CONGREGATION IN THE CATACOMBS”: AN AIR-RAID RIFUGIO IN PADUA. 
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A FIGHT TO THE DEATH WITH STONES AS MISSILES: 


Dravk by H. W. Koekkokk from a Sritch by 1 



USING STONES AS MISSILES AFTER THEIR AMMUNITION WAS EXHAUSTE 1 , 

The tale of a heroic fight to the death by a party of Alpini, on Mount Solarolo during the Italian retreat, was told to Mr. Julius Price, our artist in Italy, by the only airriw of ** ^ 
devoted band, who escaped, but was maimed for life. “During one of the attacks,” writes Mr. Price, “when the Germans were advancing in overwhelming numbers, and the l** 1 '*®* 
were forced to retreat, a small detachment of some twenty Alpini became separated from their regiment and forced into a position which precluded all practical resistance. But the ty 6 * 
spirit is ingrained in these grand Italian mountaineers. Rifle ammunition was exhausted, and only two boxes of hand-grenades remained. These were soon used up, «d the G« r ®* n5 
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THE LAST STAND OF HEROIC ITALIAN ALPINI. 


, va* Artist in Italy, Jvum H. Price. 



•arty of ALPINI RESISTING TO THE DEATH ON MOUNT SOLAROLO. 

don to the devoted party. Their comrades mere gradually being picked off, and now only twelve were left Then a sergeant called out, • Give it to them with stone*, hoys l* 

with these primitive weapons they fought until the last available stone had been Sung. In the early hours of the morning one badly wounded man crawled on all fours into the Italian 

. ft was the sole survivor of this band of heroes.” After a talk in hospital with this fine young soldier, maimed for life, Mr. Price says: “ 1 have come away marvelling, at the 

t superhuman courage which impend every man who took part in the affair.”—(Drawing Copvri$Ui m tfc UmUd SUUs and Guwds.] 
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SUNK BY A SUBMARINE: STAGES OF A TORPEDOED SHIP’S DOOM. 

• Photographs by C.N. 



WITH BOWS AT A STEEPER ANCLE AND FUNNEL APPARENTLY BROKEN 
A STAGE FURTHER. 


LOWER STILL 


ALMOST GONE : THE LAST SIGHT OF THE BOWS 
FINALLY DISAPPEARED. 


RESCUED AND SMILING : THE CAPTAIN (WITH THE SHIP’S PAPERS) AND 
CREW ON BOARD A BRITISH PATROL-BOAT. 


These photographs, illustrating a typical example, afford a vivid commentary on the 
official record of U-boat victims, showing in successive stages what occurs to a torpedoed 
vesseL In this instance it was a French merchantman, and here it may be remarked 
that file gallant men of all the Allied mercantile marine must share in the tribute to 
their British comrades’ heroism, paid by Admiral Sir Rosslyn Wemyss, who described 
their work as “beyond all praise.’’ The Admiralty recently gave the Press access to 


the logs of various vessels sunk or attacked by U-boats, with the result that some 
intensely moving records have “leaped to light" Thus we read in one case : “Alter 
the explosion all hands were sent on deck. The ship sank stern first There was ne 
time to lower the boats, and practically the whole crew bad life-belts on when thrown 
into the water. ... As the ship was sinking, the master dived off the bridge ; be was 
not seen later. A number of men were rescued after being in the water for four hours. 
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1 wer « to die now, ‘ Want of Frigates ’ would be found stamped on my heart,” 
»*rote Nelson in one of his gloomy moments when the enemy had temporarily given 
h** 0 the slip. The lesson implied has been learnt at the Admiralty. Every endeavour 
m ‘ dt * m *intain an adequate force of the vessels which serve as ” Eyes and Ears of 
'*** destroyers and swift patrol-boats. Destroyer work includes, in addition 


to work in touch with the Grand Fleet and its cruiser squadrons at sea, U-boat hunting 
and destroying, policeman’s-beat duties on the trade routes, and constant reconnaissance 
by day and night among mine-strewn waters of! the enemy’s coasts in all weathers. 
Destroyers in cruising formation, line-ahead, are seen in the illustration—the time, evening, 
with the threat of a rough night in the look of the sky. 


AS NIGHT BEGINS TO CLOSE IN, WITH DARK, LOWERING STORM-CLOUDS BANKING UP ON THE HORIZON 


i 

1 

: IN CRUISING FORMATION—LINE AHEAD. | 

.*j 


DESTROYERS ON PATROL: AN EVENING SEASCAPE-BEFORE A GALE. 
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OUR MEN ON LEAVE IN PARIS: A DANCE AT 


Dwa^n for -Thb Illustrated 


"THERE ARE ALMOST DAILY ENTERTAINMENTS, CONCERTS. DANCES, AND WHIST DR 1 ' 

The British Army and Navy lease Ciub in Paris is a great boon to thousands of British soldiers at the Front who take the opportunity to spend their lease in Paris. incMj n S 
many overseas men, from Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa- It is situated in the H6tel Modeme, on the Place de la R*publique, where a wing of the building 
was generously provided by Baron d’Erlanger. The premises include a large entertainment hall, reading, writing, and billiard rooms, over 130 bedrooms, and a restaurant, where 
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E Af THE BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY LEAVE CLUB. 



” • A 

WHICH IS ™ E SOCIAL CENTRE FOR BRITISH SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 

-* l H s « ,ou,M “ n, ' *• cl " k ’ **• 
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THE LEAVE CLUB IN PARIS: A HAUNT OF BRITISH SOLDIERS 


DRAWN FOR "THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" BY |. SIMONT 


A Street Notice-board Directing Men to the Club 


A Whist Drive 


point the way to the Club ; and when they arrive there men are given a useful leafltt 
containing all they need to know about hotels, travelling, money, places of amusement 
and so on, with an equally useful list of “ Don't*." Drives and excursions have beer 
arranged, to Versailles, Malmaison, and elsewhere, and a number of young English wo mr 


The British Army and Nary Leave Club, already described under the preceding double-page 
drawing, not only provides in itself a social centre for men visiting Paris, with varied 
amusements such as whist drives, concerts, and other entertainments, but it helps its 
members to spend their time there to the best advantage. Notice-boards in public places 
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THE BRITISH LEAVE CLUB IN PARIS: FREQUENTERS AND AN “HON. SEC, 


DRAVN FOR “ THF !LLUSTRATED LONDON NPWS" BY >. SIHONT 


Miss Decima Moose 
One or the 
Hon. Secretaries 


Esmond), recently arranged to go to Paris to appear in some of the entertainments at 
the Leave Chib. Excellent work has also been done for the Chib by its other Honorary 
Secretary, the Rev. A. Stanley Blunt The men for whom the institution is provided show 
themselves fully grateful on all occasions—[Drawings Copyngkud m the Umted Stain and Cawda.) 







LONDON NEWS. March 


THE PARIS LEAVE CLUB- A PTFa«jaxvt- 

PLEASANT CHANGE FROM THE TRENCHES. 


DRAWN for 


n* aim of the <_ 

to the Club «* I 


I in Paris, Mr. Walter R. Hearn, 


Many farms of i 


of all kinds are got up far their 


The worker* in the Chib are i 
l the men have not failed to show their 
m the United SUUs and Canada.] 






THE RESTITUTION OF ALSACE AND LORRAINE: A GREAT DEMONSTRATION IN PARIS. 
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WICU&C& 


GUARANTEED 
BRITISH MAKE 


THE 1918 BURBERRY 

A New Service 
Weatherproof 


Naval or 
Military 
Catalogue 
& Patterns 
Post Free. 


As supplied to His Majesty the 
King. Combines to perfection 
the most distinctive qualities of a 
Burberry Safeguard—double pro¬ 
tection over vital areas, resistance 
to wet and cold, light-weight, self¬ 
ventilation, and durability. 

Collar can be worn open, closed to 
the throat, or turned up. 

The 1918 Burberry is made in 
proofed materials, which need no 
rubber, oiled-silk, or other non¬ 
ventilating agent as an aid to their 
efficiency. 

Whilst allowing free circulation of 
air through the texture, it ensures 
reliable security against the worst 
weather. 

Officers* Complete 

Kits in 2 to 4 Days , 

or Ready to Put On. 


‘During the War BURBERRY S 
CLEAN and RE-PROOF 
Officer* {Burberry Weatherproof * 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


Hurculaces are the ideal 
laces for boots or shoes. 

You may not need a new pair of laces just now. but you will sooner or 
later. Remember a pair in the hand is worth two in the shop, so make 
a point of asking for HURCULACES on the way home. They are 
strong, well dyed, and firmly tagged—and they are British made. 

Slocked by high-class ‘Drapers, Outfitters, and bootmakers. 


‘ ■ - ----■-33 1 9 , 8 Burberry S *+ 

BURBERRYS Haymarket LONDON 

Boulevard Malesherbes, PARIS; also Provincial Agent; 
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WHERE CHRISTIAN UNITY IS ACHIEVED: RELIGION AT THE FRONT. 

DRAWN BY A. PORESTIER PROM MATERIAL SUPPLIED BY AN RYE-WITNESS. 



IN A ROUGH-HEWN FANE OF NATURE'S ARCHITECTURE: BRITISH OFFICERS AND MEN ATTENDING A CELEBRATION 

OF HOLY COMMUNION IN A CHALK CAVE 


Religion at the Front is reduced to its simplest terms, and its rites are performed often 
in strange places. Here we see a British Army chaplain celebrating Holy Communion 
in a cavern of some chalk quarries. The men are in the background beyond and to the 
right of the “ padre ” at the altar ; in die foreground is a group of officers. An instance 
of the broadmindedness among denominations at the front has been given. It was stated 


that a Baptist minister once played the organ at midnight Mass for a Roman Catbobc 
priest, and lent his room for bearing confessions. Some while ago Army chaplains 
on service numbered—1037 Church of England ; 518 Roman Catbobc ; 196 Presbyterian ; 
161 United Board ; 157 Wesleyans ; 7 Jewish ; and 6 Welsh Calvinist—escludiag chaplain* 
of the Overseas forces and Indian Army.—[Drwriag Copyrighted in tka Unit* State and Canada.] 











illustrated 
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Military Kit Bag: 

\i;_ - -:_. .1_. _i . 


the headquarters of 
military outfitting. 


Wonderfully roomy and convenient, almost everl 
frame to break, nothing to " give way.” This Bag 


Officers just taking up their 
will find the following list < 
eluded are those recommend 
absolutely necessary. They 
issued to the Officer Cadets, ai 
which are obtsSi 

I Service Cap 

1 Whipcord Service Jacket .. 

1 „ Slacks .. 

I pair Bedford Cord Breeches/ 

I British Warm .. 

I Trench Coat 
I pair Marching Boots 
I Wolseley Valise with Niaal antfSja 
1 Sleeping Bag 

I Haversack with Siing^i^aTSwivels 
I Aluminium Water Bottle.. 

I Mess Tin (fitted) 1 " A.. ft 
I Lanyard and Whistl 
I Service Hussif .. \ i 

I Hold-all .. j W/$%\ J 

1 (Combination) Knife,’Folk and Sot 
I Enamel Cup .. / $\.' f 

I Field Service Pockef Boefi [. 

I Map Case 6^==^ .. V 

.1 Bucket .. J : 


iofoptissions from Cadet Battalions 
jSratf service. The articles in- 
l iiP1^4 r my Council as being 
^ to the kit already 

as Revolvers, etc.. 


Military Cqlalo^uc port free on req 

SPECIAL TQ OFFICERS Tit THE R.NJ 

The new uniform for the ROYAL AIR FORCE, 
made to measure in 24 hours. Patterns and 
A model of this .uniform is on view in our Tai 


Harrodi own make, 
leather round tidei. 


stiffened leather base. 6 in. 
fitted with lever padlock. 


HARRODS Ltd 


Woodman Burbidge 
Managing Director 


LONDON SW 1 


T HE all-wool cloth, 
still used for the tops 
of Lotus and Delta boots, 
was ordered so far back as 
the Spring of 1916 and is 
no longer obtainable in its 
original quality, indeed 
wool is now even scarcer 
than leather. 

Those women, who by 
shopping have educated 
their fingers in the handling 
of fabrics, can feel how good 
this cloth is and how very 
like it is to the fine material 
used in pre-war days for 
men’s very best suitings. 

Boots with tops made of 
this original cloth are 
obtainable at the shops 
appointed in every district 
to sell Lotus and Delta 
but stocks are now running 
low and early purchase is 
recommended. 


2d makes the Difference 

with wet feet is either a pessimist or a hero; 

iary man who wears Dri-ped may always be optimistic, for 

he Super-Leather for Soles, is absolutely water- 
1 the higher leather mounts in price, the more 
DOUBLE WEAR saves you. 

trict Dri-ped supplies for civilian wear, though a limited quantity 
Soldiers and Sailors can always obtain Dri-ped from Repairers 
ernment permits. Write for free booklet. 

A p m-irlr Inquiries to Dri-ped Advt, 

cte mark Dept., County Buildings, 

■ery few —— , __ _ Cannon Street, Manchester, 

ich sole. ^r\ I " P E D Sole Maunfact men : 
leather is Rtcp Wm. Walker & Sons 

Ltd., Bolton, Lancs. 

The Super-Leather for Soles. 


Lotus Limited, Stafford 
Makers of Delta and Lotu 


ices are always branded 
the soles by the makers 
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ON THE BRITISH WESTERN FRONT : SALVING STEEL GIRDERS FROM A WRECKED FACTORY, 
IN ORDER THAT THEY MAY BE PUT TO MILITARY USE. 

liritish Official Photograph. 


ON THE BRITISH WESTERN FRONT : A SHRINE IN A VILLAGE NOW 
OCCUPIED BY OUR TROOPS, SHOWING THE HOLE MADE IN THE 
WALL BY A GERMAN SHELL.— British Official Photograph.] 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

PAPER SHORTAGE. 


T HE supply of paper is exceedingly short. 

Necessity is, ?.s we all know, the mother 
of invention ; and in this, as in other matters, 
a remedy for shortage seems to be the better 
use of our home products. Dr. Francis Oliver, 
Quain Professor of Botany in London Univer¬ 
sity, drew attention at the British Association 
meeting in 1916 to the vast quantity of paper¬ 
making material which grows spontaneously in 
these islands, and, like other gifts of Nature, has 
hitherto been allowed to go to waste in order 
that profit may be made from foreign-grown stuff. 
Such is the Spartina grass, which covers the mud 
flats in Southampton Water and elsewhere, which 
Professor Oliver declares to be as suitable for 
paper-making as the foreign-grown Esparto. He 
has expeiimented with this practically, and finds 
that its only drawback is the dark colour of the 
paper produced from it, which necessitates the 
use of a larger quantity of bleaching material. 
Sulphurous acid, the active principle in most 
bleaches, is, however, cheap in Eng¬ 
land, and enough is poured into the 
atmosphere from our smoky chim¬ 
neys in a week to bleach all the 
paper likely to be used by us be¬ 
tween this and the end of the war. 

Of the grass itself, Professor Oliver 
says that there is a mass of ten 
square miles of it now growing in 
.Southampton Water alone, and that 
this would suffice our contemporary 
the Times for six months, even if it 
weie to attain a circulation of a 
quarter of a million daily. There 
are a good many mills in the South 
of England built for making paper 
from Esparto that could be adapted 
to Spartina ; nor is this, in Professor 
Oliver’s opinion, the only estuary 
where it could be grown with ad¬ 
vantage. 


Other home-giown materials for 
printing paper are also open to us if 
we have the sense to develop them. 
The marram grass—to be found in 
great quantity round Southport, 
and in Cormvall and Scotland—is 


• said by competent authority to be almost as 
well adapted for paper-making as Spartina. It 
has been calculate! that it would cost about £5 
an acre to sow on sandy and other " links,” and 
would yield about two tons to the acre. It 
would, however, according to Professor Oliver, 
not be fit for reaping until the third year, so 
that for present necessities we-should have to 
depend on the self-sown crop. Hence it would 
seem to be of less use to us in the present pre¬ 
dicament than Spartina, of which, as we have 
seen, there is actually a large mass waiting to 
be cut. 


How this is to be made available is another 
matter. It seems eminently a case w'here those 
who would be the first to benefit by such an 
enterprise should find the money, and an asso¬ 
ciation of paper-manufacturers should not have 
much difficulty in this respect. That the great 
and much-enduring public would benefit in the 
long run by the preference that it would *gi ve 
to home industries over foreign is not the least 
of its recommendations to a patriot. F. L. 


An authoritative analysis of “ The 
Food Situation in Germany ” was 
forthcoming recently from Mr. Percy 
Shuttlewood, who read a deeply 
interesting paper under that title to 
the Society of Arts. Mr. Shuttlewood 
has collected a vast mass of informa¬ 
tion. Dealing wdth the ration-card 
system as applied in Germany, he 
showed that forgery was at one time 
so rife that special paper wilh a care¬ 
fully designed water-mark had to be 
employed, and that the precautions in 
the factories in which the cards are 
printed now went to such a length 
that the machines employed were 
locked up and sealed during the dinner 
hour of the workmen. Cards were 
issued for almost every conceivable 
commodity, and so complex and 
cumbersome had the system become 
thatin certain cases, different coloured 
cards were issued to men, women, and 
children. The lecturer had no doubt 
that the German proletariat was 
thoroughly tired of the war, and had 
lost its vaunted ” will to victor}'.” 




W.A.A.C. W.R.N.S. 


(Women'* Army Auxiliary Corps ). 


(Women'* Royal Naval Servlet). 



THE PROPRIETORS OF 
PLAYER’S NAVY CUT 
TOBACCO & CIGARETTES 


Beg to draw attention to the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps and the 
Women’s Royal Naval Service ! 


WOMEN ARE URGENTLY 
WANTED FOR SERVICE 
EITHER AT HOME OR 
- ABROAD. ' 


Full Particulars and Forms of 
Application from the nearest Em¬ 
ployment Exchange. Ask at Post 
Office for the address. 


JOHN PLAYER SONS, 

ORAKCn or rut imperial TOBACCO C nor great BRi 



j^cmvtXA 

Fine Reproduction Cabinet 

Harrods carry the finest assortment of Modern Furniture, 
Carpets and House Furnishings to be seen in the Country. 
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Coal-Gas 
for Motor-Cars. 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 

From the secretary of the Auto¬ 
mobile Association and Motor 

Union I have received the 

following memorandum : A prize ol /rooo is offered 
by the Automobile Association 
for the best invention enabling 
coal-gas to be used with advan¬ 
tage as a propellant of motor¬ 
cars and motor - cycles. It is 
offered to encourage the produc¬ 
tion of a practical, convenient, 
and inexpensive method of utilis¬ 
ing coal - gas as a motor - fuel. 

Owing to war conditions and the 
scarcity of materials, it is un¬ 
likely that the winning installa¬ 
tion could be utilised while the 
war lasts, but it is felt that every 
endeavour should be made to 
have such a device ready for the 
time when it will be possible to 
manufacture. 

The conditions are framed with 
the idea of enabling motorists 
to carry sufficient gas in a 
small space, not exceeding nine¬ 
teen cubic feet, to provide the 
equivalent of between two and 
three gallons of petrol, and so 
ensure the possibility of running 
cars distances of approximately 
fifty miles on one charge of gas. 

The weight of the installation 
must not exceed 140 lb., while 
the cost to the motorist must be 
limited to £ 20 , or an annual 
hiring charge of £5. The expense 
of establishing and working the 
plant lor changing the containers 
must be such as not to add to 
the cost of the gas-fuel to the 
motorist more than threepence 
for such amount of gas as is 
equivalent in propelling power ori 
a motor vehicle to one gallon of 
petrol. The conditions are so 
drafted that the winner of the 
prize must place his invention 
at the disposal of the British 
motoring public on terms fair to 
himself and users. Intending competitors may obtain 
copies of the entry - form and the conditions upon 
application to the Secretary, Automobile Association 
and Motor Union, Fanum House, Whitcomb Street, 
London, W.C. 2. 


The Conditions 
of the Prize. 


(1) The quantity stored must be 
equivalent in propelling power to not 
less than three gallons of petrol ; the 
test is to be by road trials. (2) The space occupied by the 
container or set of containers for the above quantity must 
not exceed nineteen cubic feet. (3) The weight of the 


more than threepence for such amount of gas as is equivalent 
in propelling power on a motor vehicle to one gallon of 
petrol. (6) The use of the system must not raise the rate 
of insurance of the vehicles using it. (7) The material for 
the plant must be of such a nature as to be easily obtained 
in sufficient quantities, and the plant must be capable of 
being installed by ordinary motor¬ 
car repairers. (8) The winner of 
the prize must enter into an agree¬ 
ment or agreements for securing 
the use of the system to the 
British motoring public on terms 
not less lavourable than those 
stated in conditions 4 and y 
(9) The judges will be appointed 
by the Executive Committee of 
the Automobile Association and 
Motor Union, and their decision 
shall be final. (10) The competi¬ 
tion will be closed on Dec. 31, 1918. 
There is no entrance fee or charge 
of any description, but intending 
competitors will be required to 
sign, before the date of the closing 
of entries, an entry-form which 
can be obtained from the Secre¬ 
tary, Fanum House, Whitcomb 
Street, London, W.C. 2, on appli¬ 
cation, either personally or by 
letter. In the first instance, a 
typewritten description should be 
sent, and in no case should draw¬ 
ings be forwarded until arrange¬ 
ments are made for the examiners 
to deal with them. This also ap¬ 
plies to exhibits of models or the 
actual device. These must not 
be sent or delivered to the office 
of the Automobile Association 
until after the necessary prelimin¬ 
aries are arranged. W. W. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN : A FAMOUS CATHEDRAL AND A FAMOUS CAR 
Our photograph shows the beautiful spire of the historic and stately Salisbury Cathedral ; and beneath it, ii 
a sense, is a handsome six-cylinder Napier motor-car, a typical product of modern luxury and science in 

container or set of containers roust not exceed 140 lb. 

(4) The retail price must not exceed £ 2 or an annual 
hiring charge of £$. (5) The expense of establishing and 

working the plant for changing the containers must be 
such as not to add to the cost of the gas-fuel to the motorist 


If it were not for the fact that 
it is difficult to take anything 
lightly when the normal course of 
things is dead and forgotten, it 
would be incredible that a propor¬ 
tion of otherwise reasonable house¬ 
holders should still be careless, and 
even, in some cases, defiant, as to 
turning down, or out, lights by the 
legally-appointed hour. It is a wise special order which 
has been issued as to the immediate obscuring of lights 
when notice of the approach of hostile aircraft is given 
It seems curious that any such self-protecting precaution 
should have to be insisted upon. 


1 striking contrast in 
effective combination. 
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FOR GREY OR FADED HAIR 


;»W 


£«Wt$ 

Popii 


For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 

Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6- d V 2fe &4fe. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 

GENUINE 

IRISH LINEN 

Handkerchiefs, 
Table - Linen, 
House = Linen, 
Shirts, Collars, 

AT MAKERS 
PRICES 


SOUTH AMERICA 

HUGEST INDIES 
g£] SPAIN PORTUCAL 

M3 PANAMA BERMUDA 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLES EGYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN 
THF ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 6 

18NOORCATE STREET LONDON K 


A Bulwark of Strength 


Robinson Xleaver- 

LIVERPOOL 


LONDON 


SERIOUS SHORTAGE OF MOTOR DRIVERS 

FOR WORK OF 

URGENT NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 

500 LADIES WANTED 

17 to 45, 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF MOTORING, LTD. 
Coventry House. Coventry St., Piccadilly W 

lOoDOiitc Prince of Wales' Then,re 1 " 


Promotes Curly Hair. 


LLOYD’5 


Ladies r Genii, 


THE ORIGINAL 


FOR EASY SHAVING. 

Without Tnv. csk of Soap Water or Bi 

Put a Tube In your Kit Bag y 

nnl-.LlY r? f “>c° ORIGINAL and 
GEM ink F.uvpsis is printed with \ P 
Black Ink ONLY on » Yellow Ground \ *1 
»nd bears this TRADE MARK \S0 

We bought the business, with the recipe, trad, 
and goodwill from the Executrix of the late A S 
The genuine 1 b now manufactured ONLY at our 1 
From all Chemist*, Hairdressers, ,fr. 
Wholesale only: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
Berners Street, W.. and City Road, E.C. 


THE NEW WAVCURL CO. 
ligh Holborn, London, W.C. I 


RELIEF FOR ALL. 

■I Alio Wh Y not tr y thcse TROCHES for 
¥N S vour fidgety cough ? They are the 
w old-fashioned remedy for the alle- 

mil A I viation of COUGHS HOARSE- 
LjHIAL NESS. SORE THROAT. BRON- 

hMIIML, CH1TIS and ASTHMA. 

IUPA I’hev contain no opiate, and are 

■ HfcX- much appreciated by Singers and 

Public Speakers. 


have used 
Dentifrice i 
A few drops 
ing lather 
the teeth 


SIR JOHN BENNETT 


th utmost satisfaction, 
iroduce a most refresh- 
id cleanser, rendering 
vhite, and arresting 
decay. 

ip in Powder form. 

Absolutely BRITISH. 
Why not give It atrialP 


What ‘BYNOGEN 


is and How to Take it 

mixes very readily with water 
and other fluids. It has an ex¬ 
tremely agreeable flavour, and 
may be eaten dry, or sprinkled 
on articles of solid food, such 
as bread and butter, toast, 
puddings, porridge, etc. 
‘BYNOGEN’ keeps thoroughly 
‘BYNOGEN’ is in the form of well and does not cause 
a pale yellowish powder, which constipation. 


LTD., 

IN STRONG 
SILVER 
<L\ CASE 


‘BYNOGEN’ is a combination 
of pure milk-protein, the 
glycerophosphates of soda, lime 
and magnesia, and a specially 
prepared extract—in a soluble 
form—obtained from selected 
whole wheat and malt. 


BRITISH 
MADE IN 
RUGBY 
ENGLAND 


WJ W DP AWN 

If - W/PE ’!!'! 

^ELECTRIC LAMPS ; 

mwill save you a lot of \ Q, 4 
%moncy A vhilc gi\in£ \ £3/ 
^j^you a lot of light \- 

^ FT 

sell them ' J x 


ACCURATE 


RELIABLE 


ist Watch, with lu 
at night. In sil 
ind leather strap 
Air, damp, and di 


A large selection of other varieties from 

£2 to £6 

WATCHES, CLOCKS, & JEWELLERY 
of every description. 


Culleton’s Heraldic Office 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


SIR JOHN BENNETT, LTD., 

65, Cheapside & 105, Regent Street, 
London. 


92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Arms and Pedigrees of English and 
Foreign Families. 

. Genealogical Researches in Public Records. 

PEDIGREES ENGROSSED AND EMBLAZONED. 

1B u • Rin?s ' r)ies - Hook-plates (ex-libris) Engraved. 

ARMORIAL STAINED GLASS. MEMORIAL TABLETS. 


Sold by all Chemists at 1/9 , 3f- t 5/- and 9h 

ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 

LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. E.C. 
Established in the City of London A.D. 1715. 


Sktlchts and Desit ns for all fiurfiosts. 


r THE VITAL POINT 
in an UMBRELLA is 
THE FRAMEWORK 


ol Laboratories, 
jele St., London, E.C. 


ooothmg as an 
Old. time Melody 


INSIST ON HAVING 


FOX’S 

FRAMES 


for 

UMBRELLAS & SUNSHADES 

En'iirkly BRITISH MADE. 
LOOK FOR THESE MARKS 


The SUPER CIGARETTE 


PARAC0N>*g 


Fine Old. Vin 
Cork tipped C 
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A NEW NOVEL. 

“ Sir Isumbras There were knights as chivalrous in 
at the Ford.” eighteenth century' as any of the 

legendary heroes of the golden age ; 
but it need hardly be sait. they were not Teutonic knights. 
Miss D. K. Broster, in “ Sir Isumbras at the Ford ” (John 



IN MESOPOTAMIA : AN INDIAN SAPPER SEEKING A BREAK 
IN A CABLE. 

It will be noted that the cable runs through the loop of the stick as 
the man rides forward.- [Ofiuial Photography 

Murray), has successfully achieved a gallery of delicate 
portraits, from what may be called the miniature of little 
Annc-Hilarion, Comte de Flavigny, to the heroic figure of 
the Marquis de la Yircville, to whom a child or woman 
in distress could never call in vain. The Quiberon expedi¬ 
tion figures largely in the story, and we do not remember 
reading a novel where that ill-fated adventure has been used 
to better purpose. The French aristocracy, for all its 
faults—and they were many—never failed to be distin¬ 
guished ; and the manner of its dying in the Revolution 
will not be forgotten as long As the world lasts. Someone 


once said, we believe, that Dickens could not nlraw a 
gentleman. If we have any criticism to offer of a charming 
book, it is that Miss Broster finds it almost insuperably 
difficult to do anything else. All her people are fine-bred 
and have sensitive perceptions ; even the rough-hewn 
Scottish nurse, and the wicked old ladies who so nearly 
brought La Vireville to a nameless grave. We admire the 
spirit of her writing. We, too, fell under the spell of little 
Anne-Hilarion. When the last chapter was finished, we 
found ourselves turning back to him and his gold-fish, to 
the house in Cavendish Square where he and his Anglo- 
Indian grandfather lived in a delightful mutual under¬ 
standing, and to his conquest of Mr. Tollemache of the Royal 
Navy. “ Sir Isumbras at the Ford,” it will be seen, is not 
a novel to read and throw aside. It is worth remembrance, 
and possession. 

CHESS. 

To Correspondents.- Communications for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, Milford Lane, Strand, W.C. 2. 

E G Donald. —In ejeh case the defence is i. B to Q 4th 

.1 Fowler.— We think White should win, but only with very careful pliy. 

.1 Roberts.— We cannot r. ply by post, and in any case, the game would lx- 

S D (H.M.A.S. Australia). -Your contribution shell have attmtion. 


Game pi iy d 


white (Mr. S.) 

1. l> to y 4 th 

2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3 - Kt to Q B 3rd 
V P to K 4th 

5- B to B 4th 
0. Castl s 

7. B to K 3rd 

8. Q to K 2nd 

9. Kt takes P 
Better than B 

would only lose tii 
9 - 

10. B to Kt 3rd 
xi. P to K R 3rd 

12. P to K B 4th 

13. Kt to B 5th 

1 4 . Kt to Kt 3rd 

15. B to Q 4 th 

16. Q to Q 3rd 

17. P to K 5th 

18. P takes P 

19. B takes Kt 

20. K to R sq 

21. Q R to K sq 


CHESS IN LONDON. 

at th • City of London C.i s. dull, b. tw vn M< ssr-.. 
P. W. Sergeant and E. Macdonald. 

(Irregular Opening .) 


black (Mr. M.) 
Kt to K B 3rd 
P to Q 3rd 
O Kt to Q 2nd 
P to K 4th 
B to K 2nd 
Castl s 
P to Q B 3rd 
P tak. s P 


takes P, whi 


Kt to K 4 th 
Q to B 2nd 
P to Q R 3rd 
Kt to Kt 3rd 
R to K sq 
B to B sq 
Q to K 2nd 
P to Q Kt 4th 
1 > tak. s P 
Kt tak s P 
Q tak s B 
B to K 3rd 
Q to Kt 4 th 


white (Mr. S.) black (.Mr. M.) 

2. B tak. s B P takes B 

3 - Kt(B3)toK'4 Kt tak. s Kt 

4- Kt takes Kt Q to Q 4 th 

5 . Q to K Kt 3rd B to K 2nd 
><■ Q to Kt 4 th l< to K B -q 

7 - K takes R ( ( h) R takes R 

8. Kt to B 3rd y to Q 3rd 
The Pawn cannot be saved. If 

8. Q to B 4 th, 29. R tak's P, and 
51 'ck can do nothing. 

9. U takes P (eh) K to R sq 
,o. Q takes y 

Of course, if 30. Q takes B, R to 


3 1. B takes Q 

31. Kt to K 4th R to K sq 

32. R to K 2nd P to R 3rd 


33. K to Kt sq B to B 4 th (ill) 

34. K to B sq U to B sq (oh) 



| game was deel ireil drawn. 


Correct Solution of Problem No. 3774 receivul from C \V Moore (Aiim 34- 
ham) ; of No. 3779 from F A B lbin (Epsom), D Black, and R C Dur. 11 • 
of No. 37-81 front R C Durc.ll, Jacob Virrall (Rodmdl), L W Caff rau 
(Grantham), Captain Chall c? (Great Yarn outh), Marco Sal in (Bologna) 
K J Lonsd.il • (New Brighton), W Lille (Marpl ), G W M ddlcton (Mex- 
Imrough), T A Truscott (Forest Gate), W R Tebbs, A W Hamilton-G. 11 
(Kxetir), Turco, D Oliver, F B lbin, and Cadet A D Gregory (Gail >). 


ttius (Birmingham), W Lilli'', J 


. ..*»-" " -• a A H H (Bath), J S Forlss 

(Brighton), H S Brandreth (Weybridge), J Macintosh (Glasgow) R M 
Munro (Nantwieh), G Sonic (Stonehavtn), G Stillingf.eet Johnson (S. 
Drd), J C Stackhouse (Torquay), J Dixon (Chelmsford), G Buchani, 

A W Hamilton-Cell, J Christi • (Birlingham), 1 . W Cafferata, and F R Gmn 
(Brighton). 


Solution of Problem No. 3780.- -Bv H. F. L. Meyer, 


1. R to Kt 8th K takes either R 

2. R to K 8th (ch) K moves 

3. B mates. 

If Black pity, 1. P moves, 2. K R to K 8th, and 3. B mates. 



We have received from Mr. C. D. Loeock a pamphlet containing a col- 
chon of 72 of what he calls “ Black Checkers.” It is a display of inu.h 
dxmr, much ingenuity, and much rh«ss skill; but, frankly, we find hs 
xainpl.'s very difficult to understand, and cannot see where sufficient cn- 
lusiasm will ever b stimulated by them to make his invrntion either 
opular or attractive. O11 this point our readers may judge for tbemselv.5 
v writing to Mr. Locock, Imperial Ch<ss Club, Albemarle Street, W., for a 
>P V of his pamphl t, which can be obtained for sixpence. 



A Powerful Tonic. 

Hastens Convalescence, 
Forms Blood, Muscles & Nerves, 
MlMfot Increases Vitality. 


Eliminates Urea. 
Stimulates the 

Kidney Functions. 
Expels Stones. 
Prevents Gravel. 


RHEUMATISM. 

GOUT. 

GRAVEL. 

neuralgia. 

SCIATICA. 

arterio¬ 
sclerosis. | 

OBESITY, g 

I acidity. 1 


GloWol is a most 
powerful blood-recon- 
stituent. U is composed of 
total extract of red corpt.se; , 
blood, with all .ts ferments .. 

r.lnheol is being regularl' 
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work, mei 


URODOKAL 
3 even' month, 
aonful dissolved 
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AUSTRALIA 

BY THE 

ORIENT LINE 

Through Bookings to 

NEW ZEALAND 
TASMANIA. 

Saloon Tickets interchangeable with P. & O. Line. 
Managers — 

F. GREEN & CO., 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON ic CO. 

For passage apply to the latter firm, 

S. Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 3 ; 
or 28 , Cockspur Street, S.W. 1 . 


Royal Exchange 

Assurance A.D. 1720. 


FIRE, LIFE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 
ACCIDENT. MOTOR-CAR. 
EMPLOYERS' LIABILITY. 
PLATE-GLASS. LIVE STOCK. 
THIRD PARTY.*LIFT, BOILER. 
MACHINERY. BURGLARY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 


THE CORPORATION ACTS AS 
EXECUTOR AND/OR TRUSTEE 
OF WILLS. CUSTODIAN 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS. TRUSJ*E^' 
OF SETTLEMENTS. ALSO 
TRUSTEE FOR DEBENTURE 
HOLDERS. 


Head Office ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 3 
West End Office-44, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 1 

Applications for particulars of all classes of Insurance invited. 




PURE 


THE ENERGY ^QOQrw 
MAKER. Vl/U/U 

like all good and pure foods, 
satisfies and stimulates. It is 
strengthening and is so easily 
assimilated. 

ALL PURE SUSTENANCE. 

Makers to the Royal Households and to other 
Royal Courts of Europe. 


Naught can make 
you rue—if you use 


Motorists who use them pro ve it ev e ry da y 


SHOOLBRED’S 

TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. W. I . 

RICH PILE VELOUR 

IN A RANGE OF LEADING FASHIONABLE COLOURS. 

{50 inches wide) 

A Material unequalled for Curtains with soft, rich effects. 


GREENLEES CLAYMORE WHISKY 


AT GAZA : SURF - BOATS. 


High-class Cigarettes at Moderate Prices . 


X 


I 


AT CCC Virginia 25 50 100 

ISO. ODD Leaf. 8d. 117 3/2 6/3 


Sole Proprietors < 

ARDATH TOBACCO CO., Ltd.. LONDON. 


lOd. 2/- 41- 7/9 


Turkish 

Leaf. 


No. 444 
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NEWMAN’S 

“FORTREVIVER” 

LIQUEUR TONIC 


Entirely British Made and Non-Alcoholic. 


Can be taken 


brilliant successes achieved by B.S A 
Motor Bicycles at the Front are eloquent 
testimony to the quality and endurance of B S A 
latenal and workmanship. By standing the racket 
modern warfare B.S.A. machines have enhanced 
iir already world-wide reputation for reliability. 
Catalogue Free. 

IE BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS COMPANY," LTD., 


For various fo 
Liqueur Tonic 


in which Newman’s “ K< 
be taken, see instructions 


MOTOR BICYCLES 


obtainable everywhere. 

bottle. 4/6. Small size bottle, 2 6. 


Should you find any difficulty in obtain 
H. & C. NEWMAN. LonJo 


“The Alleviation of Human Pain." 

(ESTABLISHED OVER 60 YEARS.) 


FOR REAL REST & COMFORT, 


The “ Embassy” Adjustable Reclining Chair 
assumes any position by a simple touch 
on a side lever. Automatic, self-adjusting. 

(Section II- illustrates a full 


PAUTION. 


CARTERS, 

K,r w CAVENDISH ST. 


i. NEW CA1 

LONDON. 


Invalids 


■^freshin* Fruit Lozen^ 


AMAR INDIE«LW^ 


,tbyvark 















'tydrgoalitj 


IIV TO JERUSALEM 




ABOUT TO IJiAVE BAGHDAD CN A BRITISH BOAT, CHR.STIANS AND JEWS GOING TO REJOIN THEIR RELATIVES AT»U«a£" 


PRESSrtWRETTES 


MALVERNIA 

(Regd.) 

BRITISH and THE BEST of 
SPARKLING TABLE WATERS. 


A British Table Water 
of Outstanding Merit. 
Softest and Purest 
Obtainable. 

Bottled only at the historic 

ST. ANN'S SPRING, MALVERN. 


If any difficulty in obtaining, please write W. A. J. BURROW. LTD., The Springs. MALVERN ; or to Advertising Department, 84. Queen Victoria Street. LONDON. E.C. 4. 


AUSTRALIA 

BY TUB 

ORIENT LINE 

Through Bookings to 

NEW ZEALAND 


TASMANIA. 

Saloon Tickets interchangeable with P. & O. Line 

F. GREEN 6 i CO.. 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON Sc CO 

For passage apply to the latter firm. 

S> Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 3 ; 
or 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 1. 


NATURE’S OWN CURE FOR URIC ACID TROUBLE- 

Gou t, Gravel, Diabetes 

CONTREXEVILLE 

CPAVILLON SPRING) 

FRENCH MINERAL WATER. Sold Everywhere. 


‘Fry*# 


THE ENERGY MAKER. 


PURE 


'Coeocu 


like all good and pure foods, satisfies and stimulates. 

It is strengthening and is so easily assimilated. 

ALL PURE SUSTENANCE. 

Makers to the Royal Households and to other Royal Courts of Europe. 


HAMILTON’S For outdoor 

~~~ “ wear there are 

IRISH TWEEDS no better 
& HOMESPUNS “ ls „ ,han 

-Irish Woollens, 

and the Hamilton Tweeds-hand or 
power loomed—represent the best 
of them. Sold by the yard or 
tailored to measure in garments 
for men and women - satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Patterns and tailoring information sent 
post free anywhere ; write Desk 18. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, PORTRUSH, Ltd. 
Portrugh, Ireland. 


No. 555 


Virginia 10 25 SO 100 

Leaf. 8d. 117 3/2 6/3 


Sole Proprietors : 

AROATH TOBACCO CO., Ltd., LONDON. 


10 2S SO 100 -r l- L - 

10d. 21- 4/‘ 7/9 Leaf. No • 444 
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When will you girls 
be ready ? ” 


She : “ We’re ready now. ” 

He {tohimself )'• “That means 
at least ten minutes’ wait. 
Lucky l dropped in to buy 
some more Kenilworth Cigar¬ 
ettes— they are the only thing 


that will stay your impatience 
when you’re waiting for the 
best girl in the world.” 

O 

Kenilworth Cigarettes are made of mellow 
golden Virginia leaf yielding a fascinating 
aroma. They will 'compare favourably with 
any Virginia Cigarettes you can obtain, no 
matter how high the price. Tet Kemlworths 
only cost 1/2 for 20. 


FOR THE FRONT.—We will post Kenilworth Cigarettes to Soldiers 
at the Front specially packed in airtight tins of 50 at 2/6 per 100, duty 
free. Postage If- for 200 to 300; 1/4 up to 900. Minimum order 
200. Order through your Tobacconist or send remittance direct to us. 

Postal Address :~14, Lord Nelson Street, Liverpool. 

Kenilworth Cigarettes 


COPE BROS. & CO., Ltd., 

Liverpool and London, 
Manufacturers cf High-class Cigarettes. 












































THE BEST PICTURES FROM a.. FRONTS 


KHAKI 
SHIRTS 

Durable, Unshrinkable, Healthy, Comfortable to the last degree 


(R«gd. Trade Mark), 


If unable to obtain, write to the Manufacturers for name of suitable Retailer : 

>llins & Co., Ltd. (Trade only), 132a, Viyella House, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 1 


Don’t water 


your whisky 
Stretton it. 


The Stretton Hills Mineral Water Co. 
Church Stretti 


Shropshire. 


SHOOLBRED’S 


Naught can make 
you rue—if you use 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. W. I. 


Motorists who use them prove it every day. 


Moderate Prices. 


In air-tight tins for 
foreign climates. 


CAVANDERS 


Army Club 


ARMY” MIXTURE. 


Without compeer 
in price and quality. 


Sole Vendors : 

GODFREY PHILLIPS. Ltd- London. 


PETER DAWSON 


OLDEST AND BEST SCOTCH WHISKY 













































Experience has perfected the “VENUS” PENCIL— 
established its high-grade standard , from which no 
departure is allowed—made its reputation and proved to 
thousands of Pencil Users that its quality is unrivalled. 




17 Grade* 6B Softett to 9H (Hirdett) Blacklead—alio Copying. 

j W-O/ nit Stationeis, Stores, etc , throughout the ootid. 


The ESEGO 
New ModeL 


GOLDEN 


France, our Friend and Miiy, 

GUINEA, the produce of her beautiful 

“For Cultivated Tastes 


md Wine Merchants. 
Loudon, W. 


Golden Guinea is obtainable at all leading Hotels. Restaurnn 
Wholesale Agents: "Golden Guinea," 15. Charlotte 


< J G- A 


T E. R ) L. T P_ 


O. O-RAVEN BLACK 
O. 1-BLACK 
o. 2-DARK BROWH 
lo. 3—LIGHT BROWH 
No. 4-COLDER BROWN 
lo. 6-GOLDEN 

No. 6-HAIR GROWER 

HARMLESS AND PERFECT. 
PERMANENT & ODOURLESS. 

A MEDICAL CERTIFICATE 
WITH EACH BOTTLE. 

2/6, 3/6, 5A& 10/6 

(PLA1NLV PACKED). 

BRODIE & Co., 41, Museum Street, London. 


C ONFIDENCE in the efficiency of B.S.A. Motor 
Bicycles is demonstrated by the important duties 
entrusted to the many B.S.A. s at the Front. 
B.S.A. workmanship and material are giving perfect 
service under the severe test that warfare imposes. 

Catalogue Free. 

THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS COMPANY, LTD., 
32, Small Heath, Birmingham. 


For Solo e- Sideczvr 


t, S’ 6, NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LOND*, 


5P/1RKL1AIG 
MVISC/1TEL 




By Special 
A p point ment. 


“The Alleviation of Human Pain.” 

ESTABLISHED OVER BO YEARS. 

The firm that has earned the gratitude o f th°«sands of u»ers 

throughout the World, for excellence in the manufacture o 

EVERYTHING FOR THE 
WOUNDED OR INVALID 

SELF-PROPELLED^ BATH-CHAIRS 
and HAND-TRICYCLES 

H? LEVER-DRIVEN OR ROTARY ACTION 


nodern refinement in efficient 
>nstruction. Variable sp 
ee-wheel, &c. 

Write for the ‘ Simplicity 
A Booklet, No. 9. 


Self-propelling Chairs 
lor Indoor use , from 

3 Gns. 


Golden Guinea has entirely taken the p Uce of German 
Hocks and Moselles shipped to this country before the war. 


ative and Refreshing Fruit Lo 2 e n * e 

CONSTIPATION 

Gastric and Intestinal Troubles 

TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON 

67, Southwark Bridge Hoad, London, S. E 
Sold by all Chemists, 3/- a box. 


BRODIE’S 


IMPERIAL HAIR DYES A 


FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE 




























IN FRENCH SERVICE: A SOPWITH AT THE FRONT. 


“ High-class Cigarettes at Moderate Prices.' 


Sole Proprietor.: ARDATH TOBACCO CO.. Ltd.. LONDON. 


February 
“ fill-dyke ” 


Use 


and be safe on 
wet, slushy surfaces. 


SHOOLBRED’S 

REPRODUCTION 


IN OAK AND MAHOGANY 


Tottenham Court Road. London. W. I. 


Tel.— Museum -1000. 


GREENLEES CLAYMORE WHISKY 


MS SUPPLIED TO THE HOUSE OF LOROS. 


WAR IN THE AIR: SPECIAL PICTURES. 
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blade 

Ceanotm^ 

The “Valet” AutoStrop is the only safety 
razor with a self-contained automatic stropping 
device, and for this reason its blades last. on 
an average, four times as long as t ose o 
“ no-stropping ” type. Probably because of t __ 
advantage, and also of the cheapness of V alet 
blades, the public do not always exercise 
economy in their use. The following hints will 
enable users to get even more than the two 
months’ service which is claimed as the average 
life of a single “Valet” AutoStrop blade: 

Use no abrasive strop dressing, and keep 
your strop free from grit. 

Don’t over-strop 10 seconds daily will keep 
your blade in the pink of condition. 

Don’t let anything hard touch the blade edge. 

Hold the blade almost flat against the face. 

It shaves better, besides lasting longer. 

There is no shortage of “Valet" blades at P r esent but 
in view of constantly increasing manufacturing difficulties 
reasonable judgment and economy should beexerc.sed 
in their use. The price of the Standard Set, which 
consists of “Valet" Razor, 12 “Valet Blades, and 
“ Valet” Strop, complete in handsome case, is Une 
Guinea, and may be obtained of all high-class dealers 
throughout the world. 

“VALET" 

Safety Razor * 


C ONFIDENCE in the efficiency of B.S.A. Motor 
Bicycles is demonstrated by the important duties 
entrusted to the many B.S.A.’s at the Front. 
B S.A. workmanship and material are giving perfect 
service under the severe test that warfare imposes. 
Catalogue Free. 

THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS COMPANY, LTD., 
32, Small Heath, Birmingham. 


-MOTOR BICYCLES 


Tor Solo e- Sidecar 


CAUTION. \ 

See that the name “ FOX ” is on the 
metal discs (right and left) attached 
to every genuine pair of FOX b 
New Non - Fray Spiral Puttees, 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers- 

FOX BROS. & Co., Ltd., (Dept- B ) 
Wellington. Somerset- 
Agents for United States - MANLEY & JOHNSON 


^6, West Broadway. New York. U.S.A 

__ 


The word ** Vald" on Razor,. Strops, and Blades indicates the genuine product 
of the AutoStrop Safety Razor Co.. Lid., 61, New Oxford Street. London, W.L.I. 


xs 

p PUTTEES 

NEW NON FRAY SPIRAL (Patented). 


Regulation Heavyweight 
Extra Fine Lightweight 


7/6 oer pair 

9 ,- . 























irr. in U Mr*-It ta? ui.i.i " 


Bottled only from 
the HISTORIC 
ST. ANN’S SPRING, 
MALVERN. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES IN THE CLYDE DISTRICT - SPECIAL NAVAL PICTURES. 


ON THE BRITISH WESTERN FRONT: AT A BASE REMOUNT DEp6t. 


L1 Be RTY- C R CTON NCS 


BRITISH DeSICNS 
AND WORKMANSHIP 

FOR Loose COVERS&CURTAINS 


PATTERNS & CSTIMATCS FOR MAKING-UP POST FR66 


LIBeRTY&COLro LONDON w.|. & PARIS. 


AUSTRALIA 

»Y THE 

ORIENT LINE 

Through Bookings to 

NEW ZEALAND 


TASMANIA. 

Saloon Tickets interchangeable with P. & O. Lin- 

F. GREEN' & CO., 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 

For passage apply to the latter firm, 

5. Fenchureh Avenue. London, E.C. 3 : 
or 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 1. 


HEDGES& 
BUTLER 

WINE MERCHANTS TO H.M. THE KING 

T HE House of HEDGES and 
BUTLER have celebrated their 
250th anniversary, and during- this 
period the business has been continuously 
carried on by members of the same family. 

LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 


‘ Direct from the health-giving hills of Malvern to your table.” 


Support the natural 
resources of this 
Country, and refuse all 
waters which emanate 
from enemy sources. 


aRerni§ 

BRITISH and the BEST of SPARKUNg'^V 

C TABLE WATERS. J 


THE SCARCITY 
OF RELIABLE 
ALL-WOOL TWEEDS 

■-needn "t worry you if you write at once for 

Palterns of Hamilton’s Irish Tweeds and Hand¬ 
made Homespuns. 

These world-famed Materials are all pure wool, 
and are unrivalled for good tappearanc? and 
wear-resistance. 

They are moderate in price, and are fully up 
to the highest pre-war standard. 

Sold h the yard er tailored into Fashionable Suits and 
Costumes ky Guarantead Self - measurement System. 
Write to-day for full range of New Patterns and 
Booklets to- 

neck' id 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

(PORTRUSH). LTD., 

PORTRUSH, IRELAND. 


OBTAINABLE from leading Stores, 
Clubs, Hotels, Buffets, etc. 

If any difficulty in obtaining 
“MALVERNIA” TABLE 
WATERS, please write W. and 
J. Burrow, Ltd., The Springs, 
Malvern, or to Advertising 
Dept., 84, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


7rv 9 (f PURE *€oeoa* 


THE ENERGY MAKER. 

Like all good and pure foods satisfies and stimulates. 
It is strengthening and is so easily assimilated. 

ALL PURF SUSTENANCE* 
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PRACTICAL 
COATS & SKIRTS 
IN SAXONY 
SUITINGS. 

T horoughly well cut, on 

plain tailor-made lines, and 
made from really reliable 
tweed suitings. Although the cost 
of production has greatly increased, 
taking into consideration the 
quality of the materials used, these 
Suits will be found to be marked 
at extremely moderate prices. 


COAT fc SKIRT in good 
quality tweed Suitings. Coat 
cut on simple, tailor - made 
lines with belt and practical 
pockets. Plain, well-cut skirt. 
Most suitable for young ladies. 

Price 

Gns. 


NOTE — This Establishment is closed 
on Saturdays. 


Marshall© 

S NEL G ROVE 

VE RE STRE ET AND • OXFORD STREET 

===== LONDON¥l = 



TESTED 


20’sl/2 • • 3Qs2'9 • - lOO’s 3 r 6 


Pens thal 
A fact 
Now Peri 
A thou 

t please will write with c 
bevond i .intention, 
rv Pens are such as thesr 
ght well wurtli retentio 




Assorted satr 

iple boxes 

containing 


24 Perry’s “ 

Tested ” 

Pens to be 


obtained from all Stationers. 

If on 

it of Stock, send 9d. to 


ill Us 

PERRY & 

CO.. Ltd.. Old Bailey. 

E.C. 4. 



BAILEY'S 
■CALIBAN" RAM. 

Raises water from streams 
to any height. 

Costs nothing to work it. 


SIR W. H. BAILEY & CO.. Ltd.,Manchester 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 

RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 

For Breakfast after Dinner. 


CHURCH ARMY HUT 

is often 

THE LAST BIT OF HELP 

a man gets before going Over the Top, and 

THE FIRST BIT OF HELP 

he gets when he comes back, possibly wounded, 
certainly war-worn and weary. 

CHURCH ARMY RECREATION HUTS,Etc. 

about 800 in all, are daily giving untold comfort 
and cheer to 

Tens of Thousands of our 
Brave Men. 

A Hut costs £500, a Tent £300, fully 
equipped ; Maintenance £200 yearly. 

More are Urgently Required. Please give one, or 
Contribute to Maintenance. 

Cheques, crossed “Barclays’ a/c Church Army.” payable 
to Prebendary Carlilb. D.D.. Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Headquarters. Rryanston St., Marble Arch. London.W.I 


<'«J G*rA ) LTD 


TsUgrams: “The Alleviation of Human Pain.” Telephone: 

■ liatlirhair. Wesdo. ___ 4 1040 Mayfair. 

London." (ESTABLISHED OVER 60 YEARS.) 

As su PPl ,e ^ to British Red Gross and 
War Hos P ,tals throughout the Empire. 

EVERYTHING FOR THE 
WOUNDED OR INVALID 

App^ttmfnt. (From Motor Ambulances to the smallest Surgical Requisite). 

SPINAL CARRIAGES 

. and . 

RECLINING COUCHES 


(CARRIAGE BUILT OR WICKER). 


In use at all War 
and General Hos¬ 
pitals. In every 
variety and at au 
prices from 

£6 10 

For Spinal Carriages 
write for Sectional 
Catalogue No. 3. 


Or if interested in other appliances, write for “ Modern C^^’LLtrations'). P°»* free * 

dard work of reference for all invalids and comfort lovers C 6 UU ,I,B | 

2. 4. St 6, NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, 





























THE BEST PICTURES OF THE WAR. 




ON THE JERUSALEM ROAD : MOVING A BRITISH CAPTIVE BALLOON. 

DINNEFORD’S 

MAGNESIA. 

For nearly a Century 

the Medical Profession have approved this as the 
best and safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout and Indigestion. 
Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient of unequalled 
value for infants, children, those of delicate 
constitution, and for the distressing sickness of 
pending motherhood. 

THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In consequence of nuraerom imitation*, purcbaien ihould INSIST on teeing the 
name " DINNEFORD'S ” on every bottle. Only by 10 doing can they be »ure 
of obtaining thi* moat excellent remedy. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, 
cooling, and most beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, 
and also during Fever. 


AUSTRALIA by the ORIENT LINE 

Through Bookings to 

NEW ZEALAND 

and 

TASMANIA. 

Saloon Tickets interchangeable with P. tc O. Line. 

lanagers : F. GREEN & CO., and ANDERSON. ANDERSON & CO. 

For passage apply latter firm, at 5. Fenchurch Avenue. London, E.C. 3 ; or 28. Cockspur Street, S.W. I. 

Bottled only from the historic BURROW S ^ 

ST. ANN’S SPRING, ^ f 

MALVERN. IX/i 

This celebrated Spring yields the brightest, I I M V 

purest, and most refreshing Natural Water I * ■ 

in the world ; healthful also, and an excel- I I 

lent antidote for Rheumatism and Gout. ^^0 BRITISH ant 

SOLD by all leading Stores, Clubs, Hotels, Buffets, etc. f np A 1~> T 

If any difficulty in obtaining, please write W. & J. a 1 /• V 1 A III , 

BURROW. LTD., The Springs, MALVERN ; Ask for \. * 

°r Advertising Department, 84, Queen Victoria St., u I V if 

London, E.C. 4. MULL I -- 


^ TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. LONDON. W. I 

SECOND - HAND 

FURNITURE 

AT MODERATE PRICES. 

Carefully selected and thoroughly restored. 

; T ^ f -1 The most 

ah?ei3?® 

■^BRITISH and THE BEST of SPARKLING TABLE 

( TABLE WATERS^/ WATERS. 

An admirable blend with Wines or Spirits. 


7rt/*d 


PURE 


READ AND KEEP - - 


'Gococu 


THE ENERGY MAKER. W 

like all good and pure foods, satisfies and stimulates. 
It is strengthening and is so easily assimilated. 

ALL PURE SUSTENANCE. 


Makers to the Royal Household s and to other Royal Courts of F .'trc 10.^ 


Zhc illustrated Mar Ittews 

NINEPENCE, EVERY WEDNESDAY . 

NATURE’S OWN CURE FOR URIC ACID TROUBLE— 

Gotit, Gravel, Diabetes 

CONTREXEVILLE 

(PAVILLON HPRINO) 

FRENCH MINERAL WATER.-Sold Everywhere. 
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fleecy 

WOOL 

SCARVES 

FOR 

EASTER 

These delightful and useful Scarves, 
now so much in demand, nil a de¬ 
cided want and are our own ex¬ 
clusive design. They are suitable tor 
wearing on all manner of occasions 
Made from sott and 
Oi fleecy wool, they have 

that beautifully silky feel- 
ing so much appreciated. 
In white only, as shown, 
with various coloured 
diamond pattern border. 


Alpaca Scarves In .mailer .ire and .elf 
colour, from 17/6 

Debenkam 
i & Freebodly 

^ Wigmore Street. 

(Cavendish Square) London.W1 

Famous for over a Cent u rv 
forTosle. for Quality, for Value 


PRACTICAL 
COATS FOR 
SPRING WEAR. 

C UT on entirely new lines in 
soft finished best quality 
Corded Suiting. These Coats 
are cut and made m our own 
Workrooms, and are so daintily 
finished that they are suitable to 
wear on almost any occasion. 


STR E ET COAT, in best quality 
Corded Suiting. Cut on most 
attractive lines with collar and 
rovers of contrasting material, 
stitchings at waist and hips, and 
open sides finished with drawn 
material forming fringe. I n navy, 
black, stone, grey and biscuit. 

Price 

9\ Gns. 


NOTE — This Establishment is closed 
on Saturdays. 


Marshall^ 

gNELGROVE 

VERE STREET AND OXFORD STREET 

= LONDON ^ 1 = 






No more Skin Troubles 

There is no skin remedy known to science that can compare with 
Antexema. It succeeds in the most convincing way, when doctors, 
specialists, and ointments have proved absolutely useless All suf¬ 
ferers from eczema, face spots, a bad leg, bad hands rash, or any 
other form of skin illness, can have instant relief, followed by complete 
and final deliverance from their enemy. Immediately Antexema 
touches the bad place all stinging, itching, and burning stops and in 
a short time not a sign of skin illness remains to vex or humiliate you. 

When Antexema meets any skin trouble the skin trouble simply 
has to go. It cannot help itself. The age of the sufferer, the part 
affected or how long you have suffered, none of these things matters 
Antexema will cure you. Tens of thousands have proved this. 

Antexema ends every Skin Illness 

If we could have five minutes’ talk with you face to face, we could 
produce such evidence of the marvellous virtues of Antex uni, that you 
would be for ever convinced. You would never again have a shadow of 
doubt that the one certain remedy for every skin trouble is Antexemi. 

Do vour dutv to vour skin and get Antexema to-day. Supplied by all chemists and 
stores everywhere. Also of Boots’ Cash Chemists. Army and Navy. Civil Semce 
Stores, Harrods’, Selfridge’s. Whiteley’s, Parkes’, Taylor s Drug Co., Timothy White s, 
and Lewis and Burrows’, at is. 3d. and js.. or post freels. 6d. and 3s., from Antexema, Castle 
Laboratory London,N.W.i. Also throughout India, Australasia,Canada,Africa and Europe 



unii Refreshing Fruit 


r 

CONSTIPATION 

Gastrio and Intestinal Troubles 


L. 

TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON 

67, Southwark Bridge Hoad, London, S. 

^ Sold by nil Chemists, 3/- a 




ar-t TL S 


“The Alleviation of Human i-am. 

(ESTABLISHED OVER 60 YEARS.) 


R.CO..L.J throughout the World ulh. le.do.gm.nul.cW 

S everything for the 

WOUNDED OR IN VALID 

WICKER BATH-CHAIRS 
& SPINAL CARRIAGES 


By Special 

Appointment. 



CLAXTON 
EAR-CAP. 


A message to Mothers \ 

Get the Claxton Ear-Cap and let your child wear it in the nursery, and | 
during sleep, and anv tendency to outstanding ears anil soon be corrected. 
Easy and comfortable in wear. Keeps hair from tangling dunng sleep 
and promotes breathing through the nose. The Claxton Ear-Cap gently 
moulds the cartilages while they are soft and pliable. Made in rose-pink 
in 21 sizes. Send vour order direct, giving measurements round head just above 
ears, and over head from lobe to lobe of ears, to I. L. Claxton, Cast e 
Laboratory, London, N.W. I, and enclose remittance of 4/-. Also obtainable 
from chemists, stores, Harrods’. Selfridge’s. John Barker & Co. Ltd., 
D. H. Evans & Co., Garrould’s, Woolland Bros., and other Ladies Outfitters. 




Es.ry article British made 

our work. In London. On. standard ol 

quality only THE BEST. 

WICKER 
BATH-CHAIRS 

from 


£3 7 6 


The "BADEN.” 1917 Model. 


■ uo w ^ Comfort Furniture 

Write for Sectional Catalogue No. 3. or if further jjT^^orTlIotert ^ 

the standard work of reference for all invalids ard Co f ONDONi 

2, 4. & 6, NEW CAVENDISH STREET 





















































